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TKe  Story  of  the  South  and  West 


Chapter  XV. 


WHEN  Sir  Thomas  Dale  was 
setting  out  for  England,  he 
appointed  Sir  George 
Yeardly  to  act  as  his  Deputy,  until 
the  Company  should  name  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Yeardly  is  described  in  the  old 
chronicles  as  a  man  of  mild  dispo- 
sition, and  of  respectable  ability. 
But  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
Massacre  of  1622;  and  he  did  it 
with  very  great  stupidity  and  bar- 
barity. 

When  the  great  Powhatan  made 
friends  with  the  English,  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  daughter 's  marriage 
to  Rolfe,  the  Chickahominy  Indians 
followed  his  example.  They  went 
so  far  as  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  furnish  war- 
riors to  aid  the  English  in  military 
emergencies;  and  also  to  pay,  as 
annual  tribute,  100  bushels  of  corn. 
What  the  Chickahominies  were  to 
get,  in  return,  is  not  known.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  record  to  show 
why  this  warlike,  independent  tribe 
should  have  put  its  neck  through 
the  yoke.  They  were  not  coerced, 
and  apparently,  they  were  not  to  be 
given  any  equivalent. 

But  it  seems  certain  that  the  trib- 
ute was  paid,  as  long  as  Dale 
remained     Governor.       When     he 


returned  to  England,  the  Indians 
considered  the  bargain  terminated. 
There  can  be  no'  reasonable  doubt 
that  they  were  sincere  in  contend- 
ing that,  since  Dale's  departure, 
they  owed  no  corn  to  the  English. 

The  cause  of  war  was  contempti- 
bly, pitiably  trivial,  reminding  one 
of  the  Italian  bloodshed  over  an 
old  well-bucket.  (See  note  at  end 
of  chapter.)  But  Sir  George 
Yeardly  selected  100  of  his  most 
sturdy  colonists,  and  marched 
amain  into  the  Chickahominy  coun- 
try, intent  upon  the  100  bushels  of 
corn — one  bushel  to  each  Christian, 
church-going  soldier. 

Because  the  corn  was  not  imme- 
diately forthcoming.  Sir  George 
opened  fire  upon  the  surprised  and 
unprepared  Indians,  killing  12,  and 
taking  12  prisoners.  These  cap- 
tives he  held  until  he  got  his  blood- 
stained, murder-tainted  100  bushels 
of  corn. 

Somehow,  this  cold-blooded  and 
miserably  mean  episode  impresses 
me  as  being  one  of  the  foulest  blots 
upon  early  colonial  history.  Mind 
you !  the  Chickahominies  had  never 
derived  the  slightest  benefit  from 
the  treaty.  There  was  no  consider- 
ation moving  from  the  English  for 
the  corn.  They  had  already 
received    200    bushels,    for    which 
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nothing  was  paid.  And  now 
because  the  Indians  claimed  that  the 
voluntary,  one-sided,  jug-handled 
agreement  was  at  an  end,  they  must 
be  indiscriminately  shot  down,  like 
wild  beasts  I 

If  such  a  heartless  Governor  as 
Yeardly  was  mild  to  the  Indians, 
what  must  the  Red-skins  have  not 
suffered  under  the  harsh  ones? 

In  John  Rolfe's  narrative,  is  this 
paragraph : 

'*In  December  (1619)  Captain 
Ward  returned  from  Potomac,  the 
people  there  dealt  falsely  with  him, 
so  that  he  took  800  bushels  of  corn 
from  them  per  force." 

In  other  narratives,  we  are  coolly 
told  that  white  settlers  forcibly 
ejected  the  Indians  from  their 
farms  and  villages. 

Opecancannough  busied  himself 
to  negotiate  between  the  Chicka- 
hominies  and  the  English.  His 
adroit  manipulations  prevented  that 
war-like  tribe  from  rushing  to  arms. 
But  Opecancannough  himself  imme- 
diately fell  to  ivork  on  his  plan  to 
organize  the  dreadful  massacre  of 
1622.  Historians  who  dwell  at 
length  on  that  bloody  reprisal,  fail 
utterly  to  mention  the  provocation. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  quote 
a  tpassage  from  David  Ramsey's 
''United  States,"  a  work  which  has 
long  been  out  of  print : 

''The  Indians,  at  their  (the  Eng- 
lish) settlement,  performed  many 
acts  of  kindness  to  the  English 
settlers.  They  instructed  them  in 
the  manner  of  planting  and  dress- 
ing the  Indian  corn.  They  carried 
them  upon  their  backs,  through 
rivers  and  waters ;  and  served  them 
instead  of  boats  and  bridges.  They 
gave  them  much  information  about 
the  country;  and  when  the  English, 


or  their  children,  were  lost  in  the 
woods,  aud  icere  in  danger  of  per-^, 
ishing,  they  conducted  them  to  theirj 
wigw^ams,  fed  and  restored  them  to 
their  families  and  parents."  (Ital 
ics  mine.) 

We  have  already  seen  how  th^ 
colonists  themselves  admitted  that 
the  generous  Red-skins  saved  them 
all  from  perishing,  during  the 
Starving  Time. 

Was  there  ever  ingratitude  more 
foul  and  bhick  than  was  atrociously 
manifested  by  such  Governors  as 
Sir  George  Yeardly,  the  mild? 


Suddenly  returns  to  Virginia 
Captain  Samuel  Argall,  this  time 
as  Governor. 

On  his  former  appearance  in  the 
New  World,  he  had  been  a  ship's 
Captain,  full  of  dash  and  devoid 
of  scruple.  You  will  rememl)er  that 
it  was  he  who  redeemed  from  cap- 
tivity the  young  Englishman,  i 
Henry  Spelman,  or  Spilman,  son 
of  the  eminent  Sir  Harry  Spelman, 
the  English  antiquary.  Captain 
Argall,  on  a  second  trip  to  the  Poto- 
mac kidnapped  Pocahontas,  and 
thus  became  the  indirect  cause  of 
her  sadly  premature  death. 

Despatched  by  his  superior,  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  Captain  Argall  had 
sailed  to  what  is  now  called  Nova 
Scotia,  and  had  obliterated  a  tress- 
passing French  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic settlement.  He  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  but  allowed  the  dispos- 
sessed Frenchmen  to  return  to 
France. 

On  his  way  back  to  Virginia,  he 
called  in  upon  the  Hollanders  who 
had  settled  at  Albany.  Ordered 
them  to  lower  the  Dutch  flag,  and 
to  run  up  that  of  England.  They 
did  it.    Then,  when  Captain  Argall 
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had  contentedly  resumed  his  voy- 
age, the  Dutchmen,  equally  as  con- 
tented, ran  up  their  own  flag  again. 

Argall,  after  these  picturesque 
exploits,  returned  to  England, 
where  he  paid  his  court  so  well  to 
princes,  potentates  and  powers, 
influential  in  the  Virginia  Company, 
that  he  obtained  the  appointment 
as  Governor  to  replace  Dale. 

'Having  been  master  of  a  ship, 
Argall's  tiBmper  was  arbitrary  and 
despottc.  No  sooner  had  he 
reached  Virginia  than  he  revived 
the  old  barbarous  code  of  martial 
law.  He  not  only  ruled  the  colony 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  but  he  exploited 
it  for  his  own  gain.  His  land  was 
tilled  b}^  the  Company's  serv- 
ants, and  he  even  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  compel  the  laborers  on 
Lord  Delaware's  plantations  to 
work  upon  his.  When  Brewster, 
Lord  Delaware's  manager,  objected 
to  this  outrage,  Argall  had  him 
arrested  for  mutiny,  and  was 
about  to  have  him  shot!  Brewster 
managed  to  escape  to  England, 
where  he  created  a  sensation  by  his 
stories*  of  Argall's  cruelty  and 
rapacity. 

The  Company  deprived  him  of 
his  office,  and  appointed  Sir  George 
Yeardly  to  take  his  place.  But 
Argall,  iiothing  daunted,  loaded  up 
his  loot  on  a  ship,  and  blithely 
sailed  away,  not  deigning  to  linger 
until  his  successor  should  arrive.  He 
landed  safely  in  England,  and  paid 
assidilous  court  to  the  King,  who 
was  graciously  pleased  to  elevate 
Captain  Samuel  to  the  ancient  and 
honorable  order  of  Knighthood. 
Thenceforth,  and  to  the  end  of  time, 
he  is  Sir  Samuel  Argall. 

By  the  way,  this  honorable  man 
very  nearly  won  the  jDroud  distinc- 


tion of  being  the  introducer  of 
negro  slavery  into  Virginia.  Before 
he  was  made  Governor,  he  had 
made  a  dash  at  the  West  Indies, 
had  violently  separated  the  Span- 
iards from  a  cargo  of  their  negroes ; 
and  had  then  set  sail,  fully  intend- 
ing to  sell  those  darkies  in  Virginia. 
Instead,  he  landed  in  the  Bermuda 
Islands,  quite  by  accident;  and 
being  there,  he  disposed  of  his  cap- 
tives at  satisfactory  prices. 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that 
honors,  riches  and  titles,  in  those 
days,  as  in  ours,  fell  with  cheerful 
eccentricity  upon  their  lucky  pos- 
sessors. 


By  the  charter  of  1612,  the  Com- 
pany was  given  the  authority  to 
hold  meetings  once  a  week,  or  as 
often  as  it  deemed  necessary.  It 
was  also  empowered  to  hold  Gen- 
eral Courts,  quarterly.  They  were 
granted  full  powers  to  make  such 
laws  for  Virginia,  as  they  saw  fit, 
provided  always  such  legislation 
should  not  be  in  conflict  with  that 
of  England. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that 
a  King  so  jealous  of  his  "divine 
right"  prerogatives  as  James  I., 
should  have  unmuzzled  so  danger- 
ous an  enemy  as  Free  Speech.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  General 
Court  of  this  huge  London  Com- 
pany became  a  noisy,  turbulent  lit- 
tle parliament.  Its  debates 
attracted  general  attention.  In 
royal  circles,  alarm  began  to  be  felt 
at  the  spirit  of  independence  shown 
by  the  popular  party  in  the  Courts. 
The  Spanish  Ambassador,  Gondo- 
mar,  warned  the  King  that  the  sedi- 
tious Virginia  Courts  were  but  a 
seminary  to  a  seditious  Parliament. 
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They  did,  in  fact  add  much  fuel 
to  the  flame  of  resistance  to  the 
dogma,  that  the  King's  will  should 
be  the  law  of  the  land.  In  the  end, 
the  Court  party  in  the  Company 
was  defeated.  That  the  people's 
will  should  be  the  law,  was  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  by  the  General  Court. 

Remember  that  the  Lo'ndon  cor- 
])oration  included  such  men  as  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  City,  the  Earl  of 
AVarwick,  Lord  Delaware,  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
and  many  other  noblemen,  and 
wealthy  merchants.  The  people's 
party  was  led  by  Sir  Edwin  San- 
dys, the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and 
a  most  estimable  and  modest  clergj^- 
man  and  scholar,  Nicholas  Ferrar. 

At  the  electon  of  1619,  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys  had  been  elected  Treasurer, 
over  the  rich  merchant  and  court 
candidate.  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  The 
displeasure  of  King  James  was 
great.  As  the  election  of  1620 
approached,  he  intervened  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  so  objection- 
able a  proceeding.  "Elect  the 
Devil,  if  you  will,  but  not  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,"  said  the  King. 

When  the  day  for  the  election 
came,  there  were  500  members  of 
the  Company  present.  The  custo- 
mary three  candidates  were  put  in 
nomination,  one  of  them  being  San- 
dys :  and  the  balloting  was  about  to 
begin,  when  certain  courtiers,  sent 
by  the  King,  entered,  and  informed 
the  assembly  that  their  royal  mas- 
ter forbade  them  to  elect  Sandys. 
These  courtiers  then  called  out  the 
four  names,  offered  by  the  King, 
from  which  the  Company  might 
make  a  selection.  The  first  of  these, 
was  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith. 
The  others  were  the  rich  merch- 
ant's intimate  friends. 


First  in  profound  silence,  then 
with  murmurs,  the  assembly 
received  this  tyrannical  message. 
' '  Read  the  Charter ! "  is  the  cry.  It 
is  produced,  and  read.  It  gave  to 
the  Company  freedom  to  choose  its 
treasurer.  ''His  Majesty  must  be 
laboring  under  some  misunder- 
standing," they  exclaim.  His 
Majesty  was;  and  his  Majesty 
immediately  got  a  foretaste  of  what 
his  son,  Charles,  drank  to  the  bitter, 
fatal  dregs,  some  years  later — for 
he  had  to  back  down. 

The  assembly  allowed  two  of 
the  royal  candidates  to  be  voted  for, 
but  nominated  Southampton,  also. 
After  a  ballot  in  which  he  received 
nearly  all  the  votes,  his  election  was 
announced  by  acclamation.  With 
triumphant,  defiant  shouts  of, 
''Southampton!  Southampton!" 
the  meeting  broke  up. 

Previous  to  this.  Sir  George 
Yeardly  had  arrived  in  Virginia, 
with  instructions  to  grant  the  col- 
ony Home  Rule! 

This  was  the  first  and  immediate 
outcome  of  the  victory  which  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys  had  won  over  Sir 
Thomas  Smith — or  rather  the  vic- 
tory of  people's  rights,  over  the 
"divine  right  of  Kings." 

Yeardly  came,  April  19,  1619:  in 
June,  he  issued  writs  for  the  elec- 
tion of  representatives  by  James- 
town, Charles  City,  the  City  of  Hen- 
ricus,  Hampton,  Martin,  Brandon, 
Smythe's  Hundred,  Martin's  Hun- 
dred, Argall's  Gift,  Lawne's  Plan-, 
tation,  and  Flowerdien  Hundred. 
(By  "Plantation,"  the  reader  will 
of  course  understand  that  a  ' '  settle- 
ment" is  meant.) 

In  consequence  of  these  writs  of 
election.  Burgesses  were  chosen; 
and  on  July  30,  1619,  the  first  legis- 
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lative  body  of  white  men,  that  ever 
met  in  America,  was  organized  in 
the  old  church  at  Jamestown.  Here 
was  the  heginning  of  Democratic 
government  and  institutions,  in  the 
New  World. 

In  the  first  of  New  World  legisla- 
tures, the  American  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence displayed  itself.  The  Bur- 
gesses demanded  the  right  to  pass 
on,  and  approve,  or  reject,  all  the 
orders  which  the  London  Company 
might  send  out. 

The  Governor  and  his  Council  sat 
with  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple— two'  of  these  being  allowed  to 
each  town,  hundred,  or  plantation. 
This  General  Assembly  was  to  con- 
vene once  a  year;  and  It  not  only 
made  laws,  but  imposed  penalties, 
for  we  find  that,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, the  Burgesses  ordered  that 
Captain  Powell's  lewd  and  lasciv- 
ious servant  should  be  whipped  and 
nailed  to  the  pillory. 

The  Burgesses  were  likewise 
mindful  of  their  own  personal  inter- 
ests :  a  tax  of  one  pound  of  the  best 


tobacco  was  levied  upon  every  male, 
above  sixteen,  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  these  statesmen. 

At  first,  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  required  the 
approval  of  the  London  Company. 
But  when  the  government  of  the 
colony  should  be  once  ''well  framed 
and  settled,  *  *  *  no  orders 
of  court,  afterwards,  shall  bind  the 
said  colony,  unless  they  he  ratified 
in  like  manner  in  the  General 
Assemblies." 

This  final  grant  is  dated  July  24, 
1621;  and  the  historian  is  justified 
in  describing  it,  as  "the  first  char- 
ter of  free  government  in  America." 

Note:  During  the  Middle  Ages, 
Pisa  and  Bologna — two  Italian 
republics — went  to  war  over  an  old 
well-bucket.  Before  peace  could  be 
restored,  10,000  men  had  been 
slaughtered.  Sorry  to  admit  that  I 
cannot  tell  you  which  republic  got 
the  bucket.  Historians  have  a  pro- 
voking habit  of  leaving  one's  curi- 
osity unsatisfied. 


"A,, 


The  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy:  The  Dead= 

liest  Menace  to  Our  Liberties  and 

Our  Civilization 


[For  the  Individual  Roman  Catholic,  who  finds  happiness  in  his  faith,  I  have  no  word 
of  unkindness.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  devout  believers  in  their  "Holy  Father."  If 
anything  contained  in  the  series  of  chapters  dealing  with  the  hierarchy  causes  them  pain, 
and  alienates  their  good  will,  I  shall  deplore  it. 

The  Roman  Catholic  ORGANIZATION  is  the  object  of  my  profoundest  detestation — 
NOT  the  belief  of  THE  INDIVIDUAL.] 

Chapter  XX. 


SOME  years  ago,  Ed  Butler,  the 
St.  Louis  boss  and  boodler, 
said  "If  a  joriest  should  spit 
ill  my  face,  I  would  not  resent  it. 
A  priest  cannot  commit  sin." 

If  that  be  true,  how  comes  it  that 
the  priests  confess  to  one  another? 
How  does  it  happen  that  the  Papa 
himself  has  a  confessor? 

The  very  word,  "confess," 
implies  guilt.  What  does  the  Papa 
pour  into  the  ear  of  his  confessor, 
if  not  the  mournful  story  of  his 
sins? 

Pause  a  moment,  and  reflect  upon 
the  stupendous  contradiction 
involved  in  the  Papa's  having  need 
of  a  Soul  Doctor  and  of  Absolu- 
tion! 

(1)  Can  the  infallible  Papa  fall 
into  error  and  sin?  Is  his  infalli- 
bility good  for  export  purposes, 
only!  Is  he  fallible,  as  to  himself, 
and  infallible  to  everybody  else? 

(2)  What  becomes  of  his  Vicar- 
ship,  when  he  kneels  to  his  confes- 
sor? He  is  the  Christ  on  earth;  he 
has  charge  of  the  keys  of  Heaven 
and  of  Hell ;  he  has  dominion  over 
all  monarchs  and  peoples;  he  is 
above  the  human  Law;  he  has  con- 
trol of  the  inexhaustable  bank,  in 
which  have  been  deposited  the 
graces  and  merits  of  the  Saints, 
over  and  above  what  they  need  for 


their  own  salvation;  and  he  can 
check  out  the  deposits  by  signing 
Indulgences;  he  is  Lord  of  Lords 
here  on  earth,  and  being  a  priest, 
cannot  sin :  Yet  we  see  him  ])ros- 
trate  at  the  feet  of  another  priest. 

Acting  as  confessor,  this  other 
priest  is  another  (Hirist:  What  has 
Papa  hecomef  When  confessing 
his  sins,  what  is  Papa,  anyway? 

However,  my  purpose  in  this 
chapter  is,  to  point  out  the  terrible 
consequences  of  believing  that  a 
])riest  cannot  sin.  Let  the  children 
be  so  taught  in  the  parochial 
schools,  in  i)ious  homes,  in  the 
cathedrals  and  in  the  books  which 
are  placed  in  their  little  hands — 
what  will  be  the  natural  results? 
The  priests  will  dominate  those 
children  throughout  their  lives. 
But  evil  as  that  doctrine  is,  for 
men,  that  evil  bears  no  comparison 
to  the  havoc  wrought  by  it,  upon  the 
women  and  girls.  That  topic  has 
been  touched  on  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter; but  we  will  now  consider  it 
with  the  elaboration  which  the  sub- 
ject deserves. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the 
Romanists  borrowed  the  Confes- 
sional from  one  of  the  most  licen- 
tious religions  of  antiquity.  The 
priests  of  Bacchus  were  not  allowed 
to  marry;    but,  by  waj^.    of  ample 
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Compensation,  they  were  given  the  rest.     You  can  also  imagine  what 

right    to  require  confessions    from  debauchery  such  a  wine-god  priest- 

their  female  votaries.     These  con-  liood  brought  upon  the  infatuated 

fessions  were  in  private,  the  priest  women. 


TKe  Priest,  the  Woman  and  the  Confessional 

and  the  woman  being  alone.     By  But  were  the  priests  of  Bacchus 

means    of    certain    questions,    the  any  fuller  of  red  blood  and  sexual 

priests  readily  discovered  those  of  passion  than  are  the  Roman  priests 

their  penitents   who   had   amorous  of  our  own  time  ?    Have  men  ceased 

inclinations.    You  can  imagine  the  to'  be  men  ?    Does  the  shaving  of  the 
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crown,  and  the  wearing  of  a  che- 
mise and  a  petticoat  extinguish  the 
flames  of  natural  desire? 

Use  your  common  sense.  Celi- 
bacy was  a  cloak  to  promiscuous 
indulgence,  in  old  Rome;  and  it 
serves  the  same  purpose,  now.  I 
shall  pro?ve  this  by  overwhelming, 
incontestible   evidence. 

When  tlie  Fathers  of  the  Roman 
Church  first  renounced  marriage 
and  women,  they  suffered  terribly. 
The  anchorite  was  really  the  victim 
of  a  self-imposed  martyrdom,  as 
the  fakirs  of  India  are  at  this  day. 

Determined  to  resist  and  subdue 
the  sexual  desire,  the  Father's 
resorted  to  unheard  of  expedients, 
to  cool  the  blood.  They  half- starved 
themselves:  they  eschewed  rich 
food :  they  never  touched  wine :  their 
diet  was  the  herb  and  the  fruit: 
they  slept  on  the  bare  floor — some- 
times on  the  cold  ground.  But  even 
all  this  was  unavailing:  the  burn- 
ing of  the  God-implanted  sexual 
desire  tormented  these  poor,  delu- 
ded fanatics.  To  chill  the  amorous 
impulse,  they  stood  in  the  icy  river, 
rolled  over  in  the  snow,  or  ran 
naked  into  the  woods  to  exhaust 
themselves  by  exertion  and  expo- 
sure. So  hard  did  the  Fathers  find 
it  to  preserve  chastity! 

But  look  at  the  faces  of  the 
priests  of  modern  Rome!  Study 
the  lustful  mouths,  bulging  eyes, 
dew-lapped  necks,  and  plethoric 
physical  robustness  of  those  Irish 
0 'Donahues,  and  Cronins,  and  Phe- 
lans,  O'Connors,  O'Connells,  and 
O'Briens! 

We  present  to  you  the  faces  of 
certain  well-known  American  pre- 
lates— among  them,  that  of  Bos- 
ton's new  Cardinal,  O'Connell. 
Looh   upon   those  faces,  carefully. 


FOLLOW  THE  SENSUAL  LINES 
OF  THOSE  PICTURED  COUN- 
TENANCES. 

To  do  him  justice,  Gibbons,  of 
Baltimore,  mingles  the  spiritual, 
with  liis  refined  craft  and  dni)licity. 
Tlierc  is  nothing  coarse,  in  his  linea- 
ments. Farley,  of  New  York,  has 
the  face  of  a  kind-hearted  man, 
though  his  lips  are  thick,  and  his 
])erson  an  evidence  of  rich  living. 

But  Cardinal  O'CONNELL  IS 
DIFFERENT.  If  I  were  asked  to 
select  a  countenance  to  illustrate  a 
poem  on  "Wine,  Woman  and 
Song,"  I  would  as  lief  have  O'Con- 
nell's  face,  as  that  of  Brigham 
Young  or  King  Harry  VIII. 

Please  study  O'Connell 's  face. 
Did  you  ever  see  such  pride,  arro- 
gance and  lust?  Does  that  Irish- 
man look  like  he  had  ever  stood  in 
the  snow,  to  cool  his  blood?  Does 
he  resemble  a  man  who'  denies  him- 
self wine,  and  eschews  rich  meats? 
Does  he  look  like  a  man  who  drank 
ice-water  and  fed  on  chicken-soup? 
Do  you  think  he  has  waded  into 
freezing  rivers,  to  chill  his  natural 
desires?  Just  use  your  common 
sense,  ivhen  you  study  that  arro- 
gant, haughty,  voluptuous  counten- 
ance! 

Somebody,  writing  to  Collier's — 
a  Romanist  paper — about  0 'Cou- 
ncil's ordination,  in  Rome,  Italy 
(where  he  paid  $10,000  for  his  Red- 
hat,)  told  us  that  O'Connell  smiled 
^'a  terrible  smile,"  as  he  took  the 
oath  which  no  honest,  loyal  Ameri- 
can can  iakc.  HE  SWORE  TO 
PERSECUTE,  AND  HE  SMILED 
"A  TERRIBLE  SMILE,"  AS  HE 
DID  SO. 

Well,  I  am  going  to  give  this  che- 
mise-wearing hypocrite  a  chance  to 
bring    his    "terrible    smile"    into 
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action.  The  writer  of  tliese  lines 
deliberately  dares  that  disloyal 
Irishman  to  begin  what  ivas  in  his 
mind,  when  he  smiled  his  "terrible 
smile."  Tlie  writer  of  these  lines 
ventures  to  warn  tlie  un-American 


smiler  of  the  "terrible  smile"  that 
if  he  does  not  adopt  a  tone  that  is 
more  American,  we  Americans  may 
compel  him  to  draw  in  his  horns. 

Not  always  will  we  tolerate  the 
kidnapplug  of  our  children  by  these 


The  above  group  presents  typical  faces.  We  leave  the  names  out.  Those 
men  stand  high  in  the  Roman  Church — one  of  them  being  Cardinal  O'Connell.  His 
are  the  most  forbidding  features  of  any.  That  of  the  New  York  arch-bishop  shows  a 
frightfully    coarse,    sensual,    over-bearing  man. 
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Romanist  priests.  NOT  ALWAYS 
WILL  WE  SUBMIT  TO  THEIR 
POLLUTING  THE  FLOWER  OF 
OUR  WOMANHOOD. 

''A  terrible  smile,"  as  lie  took, 
that  foul,  disloyal  oath!  Let  that 
presumptions  and  insolent  priest  he 
verif  eareful!  Every  true  hearted 
American  hates  him,  with  an  inten- 
sity of  jiassion,  which  the  slightest 
additional  aggressiveness  on  his 
part  MAY  RENDER  UNCON- 
TROLLABLE. 

Heavens  above!  Think  of  a  negro 
priest  taking  the  vow  of  ehastity, 
and  then  being  turned  loose  among 
women  who  have  been  taught  that 
a  priest  cannot  sin!  It  is  a  thing 
to  make  one  shudder. 

In  the  Confessional,  these  mod- 
ern priests  of  Bacchus  can  and  do, 
learn  which  of  their  penitents  are 
tortured  by  the  sexual  desire.  In 
the  Confessional,  the  priest  him- 
self is  tempted.  After  the  confes- 
sion, the  tempted  man  and  woman 
have  the  opportunity  to  gratify 
their  passions — for  the  sacristy  key 
is  carried  by  the  priest,  and  the 
sacristy  is  a  very  private,  conven- 
ient place. 

Take  a  young  Irish  priest,  full 
sexed,  well  fed  on  rich  food  and 
wine,  and  unmarried.  Some  lovely 
girl,  in  reply  to  questions  which  the 
laiv  should  prohibit,  tells  him,  with 
her  luscious  lips  nearly  touching 
his  red  face,  that  she  is  troubled  by 
the  treacherous  inclination — what 
will  be  the  effect  upon  himf  The 
young  people  are  alone:  they  both 
are  tempted:  and  the  private  place 
is  close  at  hand!  Can  anybody 
doubt  that  the  penitent  and  the 
priest  are  both  destroyed,  morally, 
by  the  Confessional? 

Suppose  a  negro  priest  to  be  in 


the  Confessional,  with  a  white 
Homan  outside,  confessing  that  she 
has  trouble  in  controlling  her  lusts! 
It  makes  one's  flesh  creep  to  con- 
jure up  the  picture. 

l^ut  they  will  say  that  the  black 
]>riests  cannot  exercise  their  office 
among  white  women.  How  can  it 
1)0  helped?  A  priest  is  a  priest, 
regardless  of  color.  How  can  the 
P>ishop  keep  track  of  the  negro 
priests?  How  can  the  white  priests 
know  the  whereabouts  of  the  black 
]iriest,  at  all  hours?  And  if  the 
negro  priest  lays  his  command 
uj^on  the  white  "Sister,"  what  is 
she  to  do?  Her  education  has 
caused  her  to  regard  the  priest  as 
more  to  be  honored  than  the  angels : 
in  her  mind,  the  priest  is  a  super- 
natural being  who  cannot  sin.  How 
can  Lucian  Johnson,  or  any  other 
Romanist,  know  that  the  negro 
priests  will  never  seek  the  Sisters 
on  the  streets,  or  in  the  retreat  par- 
lor of  the  cloister-convent? 

The  Latin  race  does  not  share 
our  racial  prejudice  against  the 
African:  immigration  has  brought, 
and  will  continue  to  bring,  millions 
of  the  Latins  to  this  conntry. 
Already,  the  Italian,  French,  Span- 
iards, Portuguese  are  here  in  great 
numbers.  Of  the  12,000,000  Roman- 
ists, 4,000,000  are  Poles.  Nearly  all 
of  these  are  Roman  Catholics.  What 
will  be  the  consequence  to  them, 
and  to  our  future,  of  the  negro 
])riests,  the  Confessional,  and  the 
Retreat  Parlor? 

But  it  is  time  we  were  learning 
what  questions  the  priest  must  put 
to  girls  and  married  women  when 
they  come  to  confess.  First,  I  take 
those  enumerated  by  Margaret  L. 
Shepperd,  who  spent  several  years 
in  a  convent  at  Bristol,  England, 
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after  having  been  seduced  by  a 
young  priest.  She  was  so  horrified 
by  what  she  saw,  heard  and  suffered 
in  that  "hell  on  eartli" — as  she 
called  it — that  she  escaped  from  it, 
and  renounced  the  Roman  faith. 
She  was  befriended  by  the  Salva- 
tion Army;  and  she  became  the 
author  of  two  books — "My  Life  in 
a  Convent,"  and  "Secret  Confes- 
sion to  the  Priest  exposed." 

From  this  last  I  quote:  "Then 
the  Roman  Church  claims  that  the 
system  of  auricular  or  secret  con- 
fession to  the  priest  alone  has  a 
great  moral  restrictive  power  over 
vice  and  immorality — when  it  can 
in  reality  be,  nay,  has  been  proved 
that  the  debasing  and  demoralizing 
influence  of  this  same  doctrine  of 
auricular  confession  has  made  it 
imperative  to  build  just  such 
cloistered  institutions  as  the  Con- 
vent of  Arno's  Court,  Bristol, 
where  the  victims  of  a  debauched 
and  lecherous  priesthood  are  incar- 
cerated, so  that  the  world  may  not 
become  familiar  with  the  thousands 
of  lives  ruined  and  blasted  through 
priestly  solicitation.  Yes.  it  is 
true  the  world  does  not  know  these 
things ;  but  a  time  is  coming  when, 
at  the  judgment  bar  of  God,  these 
vile  debauchers  of  innocent  girl- 
hood and  pure  womanhood  will 
meet  their  victims;  and  there, 
before  the  assembled  hosts,  their 
villiany  and  hyprocisy  will  be 
uncovered;  when  their  victims,  one 
by  one,  will  point  them  out;  when 
murdered  infants  will  rise  up 
against  them;  when  outraged  hus- 
bands will  claim  God's  justice,  and 
the  tortured  of  the  inquisitorial 
dungeons  will  cry  out  against  them. 
And  there,  at  that  tribunal  where 
all  are  judged  alike,  these  priests 


will  receive  from  God  a  just  but 
awful  ])unishment. 

' '  Today  they  point  at  me,  call  me 
an  adventuress,  an  impostor,  a 
woman  to  be  shunned  by  all  good 
])eo])le;  and  in  this  they  are  upheld 
by  many  so-called  Christians.  Oh, 
that  those  who  believe  all  that  the 
Catholic  priesthood  say  about  me, 
could  know  them  as  I  do!  Where 
did  1  inherit  all  the  evil  they  accuse 
me  of,  but  from  a  system  born  in 
hell — nurtured  in  hell !  Where  did 
I  learn  so  much  of  the  sins  against 
the  decalogue!  'In  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  Confessional.'  Where 
were  my  ears  polluted  by  vile,  fil- 
th}' insinuations!  'In  the  Confes- 
sional.' Who  instructed  me  as  to 
the  sins  of  impurity,  and  defined  to 
me  the  sins  against  nature?  The 
priest,  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Confessional. 

"Who  was  it  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, asked  whether,  when  kneeling 
before  the  image  of  Christ  on  the 
cross,  I  was  tempted  with  thoughts 
of  licentiousness  in  regard  to  our 
Lord!  Who!  The  debauched  and 
debased  priest.  Father  Hayes,  in 
the  Confessional  of  the  Convent  in 
Arno's  Court,  Bristol.  Who  was  it 
told  me  there  was  nothing  unusual 
in  a  priest  having  illicit  intercourse 
with  women,  and  that  often  it  was 
the  only  way  by  which  a  priest 
could  keep  from  open  scandal;  that 
the  church  dealt  leniently  with  such 
extreme  cases;  and  that  by  a 
woman's  submitting  herself  to  a 
priest  under  such  circumstances, 
she  was  doing  that  which  would  find 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  of  God?  Who 
told  me  this?  The  holy  confessor, 
in  the  sacrd  precincts  of  the  Con- 
fessional of  the  Convent,  in  Bristol, 
one   Saturday  afternoon,  when  he 
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was  sitting  there  in  a  state  of  intox- 
ication. 

"Who  was  it  ruined  my  life  and 
made  me  what  I  was  in  the  convent? 
Father  Egan,  who  today,  restored 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Mother 
Church,  shielded  under  her  protec- 
tion, celebrates  mass,  forgives  sins, 
and  buries  the  dead,  receives  the 
homage  alike  of  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant. 

"And  so  it  is  ever.  The  weak  suf- 
fer; the  strong  escape.  Yet  would 
I  warn  Protestant  mothers  against 
sending  their  daughters  to  a  eon- 
vent  school  for  the  purpose  of  being 
educated.  The  time  may  come 
when,  with  anguish  of  soul  and 
many  bitter  tears,  you  will  regret 
the  step. 

"You  were,  perhaps  warned  by 
friends  that  your  daughter's  reli- 
gious views  would  be  tampered 
•  with,  but  you  would  not  heed.  Your 
husband  was  aspiring  for  some 
political  rcognition,  and  the  best 
way  to  secure  the  requisite  number 
of  votes,  was  through  the  priest; 
and  to  reach  the  priest  your  daugh- 
ter had  to  be  sent  to  the  convent 
school.  Your  husband's  name 
would  then  be  on  the  list  of  sympa- 
thizers, his  check-book  would  be  at 
the  command  of  the  bishop.  Your 
husband  succeeded  for  a  few  years ; 
he  was  a  political  light,  his  name 
appeared  in  the  prints  of  our  daily 
papers.  He  was  banqueted;  asked 
to  preside  at  meetings  at  which 
Roman  Catholic  priests  and  pre- 
lates were  the  principal  speakers, 
and,  as  you  walked  down  the  street 
or  eititered  the  hall  of  reception,  you 
heard  the  whispers:  'there  is  Mrs. 
,  the  wife  of  Senator , 


or,  Congressman 


-,  or,  Mayor 


-, '  and  as  with  feelings  of  sat- 


isfaction you  took  your  seat,  your 
foolish  nature  did  not  realize  the 
sacrifice  that  had  been  offered  up. 

"How  swiftly  the  years  have 
flown  by!  Your  eye  has  lost  its 
lustre,  your  step  is  feeble,  your  hair 
is  white.  Your  husband's  voice  is 
no  longer  heard  on  the  political 
platform;  his  name  appears  not  in 
print,  and  no  one  troubles  (as  far  as 
politics  are  concerned),  whether  he 
is  alive  or  dead.  He  is  past  his  use- 
fulness, and  long  ago  another  was 
found  to  take  his  place;  and  now 
you  sit  together  with  nothing  of  the 
past  but  its  memories. 

"Hush !  Out  from  that  past  rises 
a  figure;  she  stands  before  you  a 
young,  bright,  happy,  joyous  girl, 
your  daughter.  And  as  you  look 
upon  her  in  the  light  of  those  ear- 
lier years,  you  remember  that  you 
had  hoped  to  spend  the  evening  of 
your  life  surrounded  by  her  love. 
You  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  her  children  would  climb  to 
your  knee,  and  you  would  caress 
and  love  them.  You  pictured  your- 
self at  last  having  your  daughter 
to  be  with  you  when  the  final  part- 
ing came.  This  was  your  dream. 
Now  the  awakening.  Where  is  your 
daughter?  Do  you  see  the  walls  of 
the  convent  looming  out  in  the  dis- 
tance! Come  with  me,  and,  as  you 
pass  through  the  massive  door,  fol- 
low me.  Here  we  are,  in  the  clois- 
ter. We  walk  along  until  we  come 
to  the  church.  We  enter,  and  there 
in  the  pews  are  the  silent,  black- 
robed  Sisters.  The  stillness  of 
death  prevails;  the  evening  shad- 
ows have  deepened  into  the  shades 
of  night ;  the  lamps  burn  low.  Now, 
we  see  one  of  the  Sisters  approach 
the  organ  and  softly  the  notes  of 
the  "Stabat  Mater"  roll  out.    The 
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rest  of  the  nuns  unrobe  their  left 
shoulder,  and  as  they  join  in  sing- 
ing the  ''Stabat  Mater,"  they  hold 
in  their  hands  a  discipline,  and  with 
it  they  scourge  themselves.  Do  you 
see  that  young  nun  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  organ?  Do  you  see  the 
pain  expressed  in  every  feature? 
Do  you  hear  the  groan  that  invol- 
untarily escapes  from  her  lips?  Do 
you  recognize  in  that  pale,  sad- 
faced,  black-robed  woman  the 
bright,  happy  girl  you  sent  to  the 
convent   school? 

"Let  us  proceed  further.  We 
leave  the  church,  and  ascending 
twelve  steps,  find  ourselves  in  a 
room  comfortably  furnished.  A 
man  in  the  guise  of  a  priest  of 
Rome  is  seated  on  a  sofa.  The  door 
opens,  and  the  young  girl  we 
indticed  in  the  church  enters  the 
room,  and,  as  with  down-cast  eyes 
she  kneels  to  receive  the  priest's 
blessing,  a  look  of  loathing  and 
fear  passes  over  her  features. 

''  'Come  and  sit  down  here,  my 
daughter;  I  desire  to  speak  with 
you.' 

"With  trembling  steps  the  girl 
approaches  the  sofa,  and  the  priest, 
taking  her  hand  says:  'why  so  fear- 
ful of  me,  my  child?' 

"And,  drawing  her  down  beside 
him,  he  places  his  arm  around  her 
waist;  his  hot,  liquor- fumed  breath 
fans  her  cheeks.  His  coarse,  sen- 
sual lips  are  pressed  to  hers;  she 
shrinks  away  in  loathing;  her 
womanly  modesty  is  outraged;  she 
struggles  to  liberate  herself — too 
late!  Poor  helpless  girl,  she  has 
not  sufficient  physical  strength  to 
overcome  the  wretch  who  holds  her ; 
her  piercing  cries  for  help  are  not 
heard  outside  the  room.  Exhausted, 
she  lies  in  the  grasp  of  this  spiritual 


father  and  before  she  leaves  the 
room,  her  purity  has  been  violated, 
and  she  becomes  the  toy  and  con- 
venience of  this  'protector'  (sic), 
of  morality. 

"Follow  me  again.  We  pass 
down  two  flights  of  stairs — how 
dark  and  damp  it  is  here!  Come, 
let  us  peep  through  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  cloister.  Hush,  tread 
softly!  What  sound  is  that  we 
hear?  Sobs?  Surely  not  sobs? 
Yes;  deep,  bitter,  heartrending 
sobs !  Look  in ;  do  you  see  the  fig- 
ure lying  prostrate  on  the  fioor? 
Ah,  how  the  sobs  shake  her  slight 
frame!  She  speaks.  What  does 
she  say?  Bend  your  ear  and  listen : 
'Oh  God!  my  God,  let  me  die!  I 
cannot  bear  this  any  longer ;  I  gave 
up  all — father,  mother,  home, 
friends,  because  they  told  me — 
thase  priests  and  nuns,  that  by 
doing  so  I  would  secure  Heaven. 
Where  is  the  joy,  where  is  the 
peace  they  depicted  to  me?  Oh 
years  that  have  passed,  come  back, 
come  back  to  me.  Give  me  once 
more  my  youth,  my  mother's 
love,  my  home,  my  innocence, 
my  peace  of  mind,  mmy  faith 
in  God.  Oh  for  one  hour  of 
the  time  when  I  was  free;  before 
1  ever  entered  into  this  hell  upon 
earth.  Oh,  mother,  mother,  would 
to  God  I  had  died  ere  you  ever  sent 
me  to  the  convent  school,  for  I  am 
ruined  body  and  soul. '  Ah  me,  how 
she  sobs.  Do  you  recognize  in  her, 
your  once  happy  daughter  ?  What ! 
you  cannot  bear  it?  Yet  you  sold 
her  to  Rome,  and,  your  price  was 
the  satisfaction  of  your  own,  and 
your  husband's  political  and  social 
ambition.  What  .do  you  think  of 
your  bargain?  What  do  you  say? 
You  would  recall  the  years  if  you 
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could,  and  undo  all  the  past?  Too 
late,  too  late,  and  soon  at  God's 
judgment  bar  you  must  render  up 
an  account. 

''Oh  Rome,  thou  ivoman  arrayed 
in  purple  and  scarlet,  thou  mother 
of  harlots  and  abominations  of  the 
earth,  thou  ivho  hast  become 
drunJien  ivith  the  blood  of  the  saints, 
thou  destroyer  of  the  home,  thou 


enemy  of  ^piire  icomanhood,  thou 
murderer  of  helpless  infancy,  I 
know  thee  as  thou  art.    I,  who  have 

SUFFERED,  I  WHOSE  LIFE  HAS  BE^^ 
BLIGHTED  BY  THY  BANEFUL  INFLUEN- 
CES, I  RISE  FROM  MY  DARKNESS,  THY 
IMPURITIES  AND  OPPRESSIONS,  TO 
WARN  THE  WOMANHOOD  OF  THE  LAND 
AGAINST  THEE,  THOU  RAVENING  WOIyF 
IN    sheep's   CLOTHING." 


Is  America  under  the  foot  of  that  chemise=wearing  Italian  ? 


THe  Money  Trust 


Hon.  Robert  L.  Henry 


IT  IS  not  possible  for  Congress  to 
intelligently  determine  the  vital  eco- 
nomic questions  of  currency  legisla- 
tion, the  trusts  and  interstate  commerce 
corporations,  until  it  understands  the 
methods  of  the  insidious  and  almost 
supreme  money  poAver,  No  effective 
investigation  can  l)e  made  into  the  ram- 
ifications of  the  one  without  an  exam- 
ination of  the  other,  so  intimately  inter- 
related and  linked  together  are  the  three 
great  problems. 

Nor  can  a  cumbersome  committee  of 
tAtenty-odd  members  efficiently  do  the 
work.  It  will  require  a  small  and  com- 
pact body  of  not  exceeding  seven  men 
to  make  a  wise,  sane,  painstaking  and 
exhaustive  inquiry.  To  break  the  res- 
olution into  five  fragments  and  refer 
it  to  five  sej)arate  committees  would  be 
sending  it  to  an  aggregate  of  98  mem- 
bers to  try  to  do  this  work,  at  a  cost  of 
$200,000,  whereas,  a  select  committee 
can  take  every  phase  of  the  resolution 
and  make  a  genuine  investigation  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000,  and  save  the  Govern- 
ment $150,000,  thus  preventing  the  per- 
petration of  a  sham  investigation  on 
the  country. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  recount 
how  during  the  last  five  years  the 
money  power  has  become  concentrated 
ill  New  York  City,  but  I  will  state  it 
as  a  fact  that  more  than  75  per  cent 
6f  our  financial  resources,  indlistrial 
arid  raiiroaid  corporations,  is  now  dom- 
inated and  controlled  by  not  more  than 
four  small  groups  of  financiers.  This 
financial  oligarchy  now  has  within  its 
grasp  the  resources,  deposits  and  funds 
with  the  power  to  paralyze  competition 
and  destroy  competitors.  They  now 
have  at  their  feet  in  merciless  subjec- 
tioii  rnbre  than  75  per  cent  of  the  vast 
army  of  banks  and  bankers  throughout 
tiae  country.     They  are  combined  and 


acting  in  strict  accord  with  the  rail- 
roads and  industrial  trusts  by  throw- 
ing their  protecting  arms  around  them 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  assassinat- 
ing in  business  all  their  competitors. 
There  is  no  great  railway  system  of  the 
country  that  is  not  in  combination  with 
them  and  under  their  protecting  wing, 
and  in  identically  the  same  way  the 
rapacious  trusts  are  sheltered  by  them. 

To  illustrate  how  successfully  they 
have  concentrated  the  money  and 
resources  of  the  country  in  their  hands, 
I  quote  from  the  recent  statement  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer,  a  public-spir- 
ited attorney  of  New  York  city.  He 
said: 

"The  protecting  wing  of  these  bank- 
ing houses  is  a  thing  that  has  got  to  be 
considered  by  Congress  in  legislating 
in  respect  to  the  trusts.  *  *  *  It  is 
because  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  that  as  a 
decent  citizen  I  feel  that  we  ought  to 
know  where  we  are  drifting,  so  that 
when  Ave  come  to  meet  these  questions 
of  currency  legislation  and  the  question 
of  the  trusts,  Congress  will  have  the 
data  on  which  to  act.  You  see  how 
these  things  interlock  with  one  another. 
These  Iavo  or  three  great  issuing  houses 
in  NeAv  York,  having  taken  under  their 
Avings  the  great  railroad  and  industrial 
corporations  of  the  country,  and  acting 
as  their  bankers  and  sponsors  and  pro- 
tectors, naturally  are  entitled  to  con- 
duct the  finances  of  those  companies 
and  to  direct  them,  and  that  means  that 
this  A^ast  sum  of  money  of  all  these  cor- 
porations is  under  their  control; 
Avhether  they  are  on  the  boards  of  these 
corporations  makes  no  difference.  *  * 
*  They  have  all  this  money,  the  rail- 
road money,  the  money  of  these  trusts, 
the  money  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 
The  Steel  Corporation  has  an  average 
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daily  balance  of  $75,000.  The  number 
of  other  trusts  runs  the  average  daily 
balance  up  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  *  *  *  But  now  this  money 
has  drifted  to  New  York,  and  you  see 
institutions  there  now  with  balances  of 
from  $150,000,000  to  $200,000,000— 
daily  balances — when  15  years  ago,  I 
believe,  the  biggest  bank  or  trust  com- 
pany in  New  York  did  not  have 
$15,b00.000.  I  think  perhaps  $20,000,- 
000  was  the  largest,  at  the  outside.  I 
think  the  Chemical  National  Bank  has 
the  largest  bank  balance.  It  is  a  mere 
pigmy  now,  these  things  having 
mounted  up  with  such  rapidity."' 

We  should  have  light  as  to  how  these 
things  have  been  accompli.'^^hed  and  indi- 
vidual cases  uncovered  that  would  illus- 
trate the  system  and  point  the  way  to 
sane  and  wholesome  remedial  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  also  certain  that  these  same 
financial  interests  of  New  York  have 
a  close  connnunity  of  interest  with  the 
bankers  of  the  money  centers  of  Europe 
and  act  together  in  protecting  one 
another  and  destroying  competition.  In 
view  of  these  alarming  financial  condi- 
tions, I  charge  and  state  that  it  can  be 
established  by  indisputable  evidence: 

Fif.sf.  That  the  aforesaid  groups  of 
individuals,  firms,  national  banks  and 
moneyed  corporations  are  in  agreement 
and  combined  together  with  fixed  pur- 
pose, and  are  now  managing  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  practically  all  the  inter- 
state railroads  and  75  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  industrial  corporations,  joined 
together  as  trusts,  and  are  using  as 
they  see  proper  the  bankable  funds  of 
such  interstate  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions. They  require  these  funds  to  be 
deposited  in  New  York  and  to  be  placed 
at  their  disposal. 

Second.  I  charge,  and  it  can  be 
established  upon  proper  inquiry  by  a 
committee  with  ample  power,  that  the 
management  of  the  finances  of  many  of 
the  great  industrial  and  railroad  corpo- 


rations of  the  country  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  is  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  groups  of  financiers  in 
the  City  of  New  York  and  their  asso- 
ciates, and  that  these  groups,  by  rea- 
son of  their  control  over  the  funds  of 
such  corporations  and  the  power  to  dic- 
tate the  depositories  of  such  funds,  and 
by  other  means,  have  secured  domina- 
tion over  many  of  the  leading  national 
banks  and  other  moneyed  institutions 
in  the  City  of  New  York  and  in  other 
cities  to  which  they  direct  such  patron- 
age and  over  the  vast  deposits  of  money 
and  of  other  assets  of  such  institutions, 
and  enabled  them  and  their  associates 
to  direct  the  operations  of  the  latter 
m  the  use  of  the  money  belonging  to 
their  depositors  and  stockholders  and 
in  the  i)urchase  and  sale  of  securities 
and  loans  of  money  by  such  banks  and 
other  moneyed  institutions,  and  that 
these  institutions  and  their  funds  are 
being  used  to  further  the  enterprises 
and  increase  the  profits  of  these  groups 
of  individuals  from  such  transactions, 
and  to  augment  their  power  over  the 
finances  of  the  country,  and  to  control 
the  money,  exchange,  security  and  com- 
modity markets,  and  prevent  competi- 
tion with  the  enterprises  in  which  they 
are  interested,  to  the  detriment  of  inter- 
state commerce  and  the  welfare  of  the 
general  public. 

T'hird.  These  same  groups  of  finan- 
ciers have  so  entrenched  themselves  in 
their  control  of  the  aforesaid  financial 
institutions  and  otherwise  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  finances  of  the  country,  that 
they  are  enabled  thereby  to  use  the 
funds  and  property  of  the  great 
national  banks  and  other  moneyed  cor- 
porations in  the  leading  money  centers 
to  control  the  security  and  commodity 
markets,  to  regulate  the  interest  rates 
for  money,  to  create,  avert,  and  com- 
pose panics  at  will,  to  dominate  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
various  clearing  house  associations 
throughout  the  country,  and  through 
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such  associations  and  by  reason  of  their 
aforesaid  control  over  the  railroads, 
industrial  corporations  and  moneyed 
institutions,  and  in  other  ways  result- 
ing therefrom,  have  wielded  and  are 
wielding  a  power  over  the  business, 
commerce,  credits  and  finances  of  the 
country  that  is  despotic  and  perilous 
and  deadly  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
country.  And  that  their  directorates 
and  agencies  are  so  interlocked  and 
niseparably  linked  with  one  another 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ade- 
quately and  fairly  investigate  the 
affairs  of  the  others.  Hence,  we  cannot 
possibly  know  what  paths  to  travel  in 
regard  to  currency,  trust  and  interstate 
commerce  legislation  till  a  genuine 
investigation  is  had. 

Fourth.  I  charge,  and  it  can  be 
proved,  that  these  national  banks  and 
other  moneyed  corporations,  controlled, 
as  above  set  out,  by  the  moneyed  oli- 
garchy of  four  groups,  have  been  and 
are  engaged  in  the  promotion,  under- 
writing and  exploitation  of  speculative 
enterprises,  many  of  them  dangerous 
and  questionable,  wald  and  visionary, 
and  many  in  other  countries,  and  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities  of 
such  enterprises,  and  in  acquiring 
stocks  of  other  banks  and  banking  insti- 
tutions, and  in  absorbing  and  crush- 
ing competitors  by  the  use  of  their  con- 
centrated corporate  funds  for  such  pur- 
poses, either  alone,  or  in  conjunction, 
agreement  and  conspiracy  with  one 
another.  These  financiers  in  New  York 
have  in  their  hands  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  should  be  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  country  where  the 
railroads  run  and  the  corporations  have 
their  domiciles.  These  men  have  in 
their  coffers  in  New  York  all  this  rail- 
road money,  the  money  of  the  trusts, 
the  money  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 
The  average  daily  balance  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  amounts  to  $75,000,000, 
and  added  to  that  the  money  of  the 
other  trusts  and  the  railroads,  runs  the 


amount  up  into  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  country  is  poorly 
advised  as  to  the  real  situation  and  as 
to  how  these  things  can  be  and  have 
been  done!  And  we  sorely  need 
the  blazing  light  of  publicity  in  order 
to  wisely  legislate  on  the  Three  Great 
Problems  in  hand. 

Fifth.  These  individuals,  firms, 
national  banks,  and  moneyed  corpora- 
tions are  interested  in  and  connected 
with  interstate  corporations,  and  are 
constantly  conspiring  and  agreeing 
with  them,  and  are  enabled,  by  reason 
of  such  connection,  to  prevent  and  sup- 
press competition  in  the  interest  of 
such  interstate  corporations,  and  pro- 
tect the  latter  from  competition,  and 
frequently  to  crush  out  competitors  by 
means  of  questionable  and  vicious 
financial  warfare.  In  fact,  they  are  in 
combination  with  them  in  such  a  fash- 
ion that  they  are  daily  violating  the 
provisions  of  the  anti-trust  law,  if  the 
real  facts  were  known.  And  only  a 
most  rigid  probing  of  a  compact  Con- 
gressional committee,  endowed  with 
plenary  power  can  ever  get  to  the  root 
of  those  evils. 

Sixth.  These  national  banks,  and 
other  moneyed  corporations  and  insti- 
tutions are  owned,  dominated  and  con- 
trolled through  their  directors,  stock 
ownership,  official  management,  patron- 
age, and  in  other  ways,  by  the  same 
persons,  interests,  groups  of  individ- 
uals, and  corporations  that  are  also 
interested  in  other  national  banks  and 
moneyed  corporations  located  in  the 
same  city  and  in  interstate  commerce 
corporations  that  are  customers  and 
really  co-conspirators  of  said  national 
banks  and  other  moneyed  corporations. 
And  the  same  individuals  are  officers 
and  directors  and  are  interested  in, 
dominate  and  control  and  have  hereto- 
fore dominated  and  controlled  more 
than  one  national  bank  or  other  mon- 
eyed corporation. 
Seventh.    I   charge,   and   it   can   be 
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e.stal>lislip(l  by  abundant  proof,  that  the 
funds  and  credit  of  national  banks  and 
other  moneyed  corporations  are,  and 
have  been,  used  and  employed  in  other 
ways  than  in  making  current  loans  to 
merchants  and  on  commercial  paper, 
and  such  funds  have  been  and  are 
omi)loyod  (1)  in  the  purchase  of  securi- 
ties from  bankers  or  other  interested  in 
or  connected  with  such  corporations; 
(2)  in  the  guaranty  and  underwriting 
of  securities  and  syndicate  transac- 
tions, alone  and  in  conjunction  with 
others;  (3)  and  in  loans  on  notes 
secured  by  bonds,  stocks,  or  other  col- 
lateral; (4)  and  in  loans  on  and  pur- 
chases of  stocks  of  other  banks  and  of 
trust  and  investment  companies  and 
financial  and  moneyed  corporations, 
and  have  profited  by  joint  action, 
understanding  and  conspiracies  to  shut 
out  competition. 

Ehf^l\th.  In  agreeing  and  confeder- 
atinsr  together  such  national  banks  and 
other  moneyed  corporations,  directly 
and  indirectly,  and  by  means  of  other 
corporations  having  substantially  the 
same  officers,  management,  control  or 
stockholders,  or  with  stock  paid  for  b}'^ 
the  dividends  of  a  parent  or  affiliated 
company,  and,  alone  and  with  others, 
have  acted  as  issuing  houses  in  offering 
securities  to  the  public  and  to  inves- 
tors by  prospectus,  advertisements  and 
solicitation;  and  have  and  are  specu- 
lating in  stocks  and  are  diverting  the 
funds  of  the  banks  from  legitimate 
banking  and  commercial  channels  in 
order  to  get  the  railroad  and  industrial 
corporations  within  their  protection 
and  destroy  competition  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Ninth.  The  management  and  opera- 
tions of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  the  New  York  Clearing  House 
Association  are  dominated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  aforesaid  financial 
groups  and  national  banks  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  officers  of  the  Clear- 
ing House  Association  are  mere  dum- 


mies under  their  absolute  dominion, 
and  can  wreck  banks  and  destroy  coiA- 
I>etitors  upon  their  orders. 

Tenth.  These  groups  of  men  have  it 
within  their  absolute  power,  in  con- 
trolling the  money  in  the  banks  and 
trust  companies,  their  dominion  over 
corporations  and  their  connection  with 
the  Clearing  House  Association,  to 
make  and  unmake  panics,  make  '"bull" 
and  ''bear'"  markets,  "easy  money"  and 
"tight  money,"  whenever  it  suits  their 
])leasure.  In  a  financial  way,  it  is  not 
overstating  the  danger  to  say  that  they 
are  almost  omnipotent  and  hold  the 
destiny  of  the  business  world  within 
the  hollow  of  their  hands.  Five  years 
have  brought  about  the  control  seciu'ed 
by  a  few  banking  houses  and  their 
allies  over  the  funds  of  the  great  cor- 
porations, and  that  this  power  has  been 
cemented  through  the  interlocking 
directorates  in  financial  institutions 
that  were  naturally  competitive;  that 
this  control  is  constantlyy  widening 
and  becoming  more  direct  and  •  pro- 
nounced, and  the  groups  are  constantly 
getting  closer  together  and  working  in 
harmony.  These  men  are  thus  enabled 
to  assist  their  friends  and  punish  their 
enemies  in  the  financial  world  and  have 
used  this  power  to  subdue  opposition 
and  subject  the  smaller  financiers  and 
financial  institutions  to  their  will. 

Elei'enth.  I  charge  that  this  group 
of  financiers  and  national  banks  of 
New  York  have  participated  in  and 
frequently  participate  in  stock  gamb- 
ling to  a  scandalous  extent,  and,  at 
times,  with  the  government  finids  on 
deposit  with  them,  and  withhold  money 
from  legitimate  commercial  channels 
to  engage  in  such  gambling  and  in 
financing  dangerous,  doubtful,  and 
sometimes,  disreputable  speculative 
schemes  in  this  country  and  other  coun- 
tries. And  at  times,  seemingly  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Treasury  officials 
of  the  United  States  these  banks  and 
bankers  have  loaned  money  for  vicious 
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and  perilous  stock  gambling  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  apparently  such 
money  was  hurried  from  the- National 
Treasury  to  the  vaults  of  those  banks 
tor  such  purposes.  A  proper  investi- 
'gation  will  disclose  such  cases  and  rec- 
ord evidence  will  be  found  to  indisput- 
\i\htly  support  this  allegation.  Along 
these  lines  an  exhaustive  investigation 
should  be  made  in  the  interest  of 
decency  and  good  government  as  to  the 
methods  of  these  groups  of  financiers 
in  tapping  the  National  Treasury  to 
secure  the  people's  tax  money  to  fur- 
ther their  stock  gambling. 

Twelfth.  It  is  undeniable  that  inde- 
pendent railroad  building  is  at  an  end 
in  this  country  if  these  financial  groups 
remain  the  master.  They  will  protect 
and  finance  the  great  railroads  under 
their  wing  and  wreck  and  ruin  every 
competitor  who  undertakes  railroad 
building  on  an  independent  basis.  Per- 
mit me  to  illustrate  by  the  fate  of  a 
great  enterprise  now  in  a  death  struggle 
with  this  gi'oup : 

I  refer  to  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico 
and  Orient  Railway,  of  which  Mr.  E.  A. 
Stilwell  is  president.  "$26,000,000  have 
already  been  invested  in  the  project, 
which  is  now  threatened  with  disaster 
through  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
action  of  the  interests  that  are  repre- 
senting trans-continental  lines  to  which 
;this  would  be  a  competitor.  It  looks 
as  though  Mr.  Stilwell  is  going  to  make 
some  sort  of  a  fight  by  general  appeal 
to  the  people  to  rescue  his  enterprise. 
If  a  fraction  of  what  he  says  is  true, 
this  is  as  fair  an  illustration  as  you 
could  hope  to  obtain  of  the  workings 
of  thci  system."  This  statement  comes 
to  me  from  Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer,  the 
JSew  York  lawyer.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Stilwell  sent  me  the  following  signed 
statement : 

"Nevertheless  we  built  130  miles  of 
track  in  Texas  last  year,  25  per  cent, 
more  than  any  other  railroad  and  15 
per  cent,  of  all  track  built  that  year 


in  the  United  States.  Recently  this 
opposition  has  seriously  delayed  the 
closing  of  a  sale  of  $5,000,000  bonds, 
legalized  by  the  French  government 
and  all  underwritten  in  Paris.  Detec- 
tives have  followed  our  agents,  promi- 
nent bankers  have  not  hesitated  to  make 
false  statements  in  speaking  of  our 
road;  other  bankers  taken  over  the 
road  and  enthusiastic  over  its  possibili- 
ties have  been  told  that  their  business 
would  be  ruined  if  they  attempted  to 
help  us  in  any  way.  Effort  after 
effort  was  made  by  letter  and  personal 
interview  to  prevail  on  the  Mexican 
government  to  cancel  our  concessions; 
and  effort  was  made  also  to  prevent  us 
from  securing  the  harbor  at  Topobol- 
ampo.  When  in  London  making  our 
steamship  arrangements,  prominent 
American  interests  cabled  over  endeav- 
oring to  prevent  the  closing  of  this 
important  contract.  Prominent  brok- 
ers have  called  our  investors  by  'phone 
advising  them  to  sell  our  securities  at 
once,  i>eople  with  whom  they  had  never 
done  business ;  and  in  one  case  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  we  had  but  G  miles 
of  road  in  Texas  and  4  miles  in  Mexico, 
whereas  at  that  time  we  had  over  200 
miles  in  Mexico  and  300  in  the  United 
States. 

"But  now,  with  nearly  900  miles 
operation,  we  think  we  are  justified  in 
calling  attention  to  the  obstacles  we  are 
daily  encountering  in  a  persistent 
endeavor  to  prevent  the  completion  of 
this  great  international  trans-continen- 
tal road.  *  *  '^  *  It  is  a  singular  coin- 
cidence that  Mr.  Samuel  Unte^iyer 
should  have  made  his  argument  before 
the  Committee  of  Congress  during  the 
very  time  I  was  preparing  this  pros- 
pectus and  an  advertisement  for  publi- 
cation— a  man  who  is  in  nowise  inter- 
ested with  me  in  any  enterprise.  The 
facts  which  he  so  truthfully  and  elo- 
quently affirmed  are  perhaps  unbeliev- 
able except  to  those  who,  however  inno- 
cently, have  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
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the  mysterious,  sinister,  but  palpable, 
influence  called  by  him  the  Money 
l^ower.  As  for  those  injured  by  this 
power,  what  possible  redress  is  there 
except  to  appeal  direct  to  the  people 
whose  own  money  is  thus  exploited  by 
those  with  whom  they  have  tempo- 
rarily entrusted  it?  No  single  victim 
could  combat  this  oligarchy,  even  if  it 
were  amenable  to  law.  But  Mr.  Unter- 
myer  says  it  acts  within  the  law.  Its 
freemasonry  is  that  of  freebooters, 
grown  arrogant  through  immunity. 
Its  whisper  is  that  of  the  Mafia  with- 
out its  risk.  Its  "White  Hand"  does 
the  dirty  work  of  the  "Black  Hand" 
without  the  excuse  of  poverty.  It  is 
wicked  and  cruel,  but,  thank  God,  it  is 
not  omnipotent." 

Is  it  not  time  to  inquire  into  these 
"Black  Hand"  methods?  shouldn't  we 
know  something  of  the  depths  of  vil- 
lainy to  which  this  "P'inanoial  Mafia" 
will  descend  before  we  re- write  our  cur- 
rency laws?  AVouldn't  it  be  better  to 
probe  deeply  into  that  hidden  and 
mysterious  side  before  we  swallow  the 
Aldrich  plan  ?  Let  me  warn  the  Amer- 
ican people  we  will  be  grojjing  in  the 
dark  and  will  go  down  in  their  pit- 
falls unless  we  have  a  thorough  con- 
gressional investigation  and  unearth 
their  system,  their  villainy,  and  the 
secret  methods  of  their  combined  mon- 
eyed monopoly.  While  we  are  grap- 
pling with  this  momentous  problem, 
this  Money  Power  is  moving  Heaven 
and  earth  to  circumvent  us. 

As  late  as  the  first  day  of  this  month 
(January),  Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer, 
who  knows  their  game  and  is  now  per- 
forming a  patriotic  public  service, 
writes  me: 

"The  interests  down  here  seem  to  feel 
that  things  are  going  their  way  as  far 
as  concerns  the  resolution.  I  under- 
stand that  their  campaign  has  been 
most  exhaustive  and  that  they  have  put 
pressure  upon  all  the  banks  throughout 
the  country  to  communicate  with  their 


congressmen  deprecating  the  investiga- 
tion on  the  ground  that  it  will  create 
unrest  and  may  lead  to  a  panic.  It  is 
a  queer  and  interesting  game,  but, 
unfortunately,  a  dangerous  one  for  the 
country,  because  the  cards  at  this  end 
are  so  obviously  marked." 

In  further  proof  of  their  power  and 
dangerous  methods,  I  quote  from  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Stilwell  to  Mr. 
Untermyer,  dated  January  27th,  1912: 

"I  am  glad  that  some  one  has  had  the 
courage  to  say  what  you  have  said  in 
Washington.  I  have  long  desired  to 
have  courage  enough  to  tell  of  the  dia- 
bolical workings  of  this  money  trust. 
They  have  hounded  us  for  years, 
attempted  to  destroy  our  credit,  had 
detectives  to  follow  us  to  see  whom  we 
were  selling  to,  and  it  is  a  perfect  won- 
der that  we  have  nearly  900  miles  of 
road  finished.  *  *  *  *  But  they  believe 
here  that  your  testimony  will  be  the 
end,  that  they  have  the  thing  blocked 
through  all  the  country  banks,  so  that 
nothing  will  be  done.  But  something 
will  be  done,  or  in  a  few  years  we  will 
see  a  revolution  in  this  country;  and 
how  much  better  it  would  be  if  the 
situation  could  be  cleaned  up,  and  these 
men  who  could  be  so  useful  to  our 
country  come  back  to  the  paths  of  hon- 
esty, drop  oppression  and  allow  Ameri- 
can institutions  to  rise  and  fall  on 
their  own  merits  and  not  by  forced 
assassination.  *  *  *  *  There  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  methods  employed 
by  the  Money  Trust  and  those 
emplo3'ed  by  the  McNamaras  or  the 
Black  Hand.  They  are  all  destructive 
forces  and  are  un-American." 

Stilwell,  an  honorable  man,  is  in  New 
York  now  fighting  for  his  great  enter- 
prise meaning  so  much  to  the  South- 
west and  Mexico.  The  financial  free- 
booters are  trying  to  destroy  him. 
Every  patriotic  American  ought  to 
read  his  appeal  from  their  midst  in  the 
very  shadow^  of  Wall  Street. 

To  state  it  bluntly  these  groups  of 
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financiers  in  Ne\T  York,  through  their 
cementing  together  the  great  national 
banks  of  New  York  City  and  joining 
themselves  together  in  conspiracy  and 
action,  have  taken  under  their  wings 
the  great  railways,  corporations,  trusts 
and  moneyed  interests  and  made  them- 
selves   the    supreme    dictators    of    the 


financial  situation  in  the  United  States, 
with  their  power  reaching  into  the 
money  centers  of  Europe.  And  no  man 
but  themselves  knows  the  depths  of 
their  conspiracies  and  combinations, 
and  no  other  person  will  know  till  they 
are  searched  to  the  bottom  with  the 
strong  arm  of  a  congressional  probe. 


"Tis  More  Blessed  to  Give" 


W.  M.  Herndon 


AFTER  a  hard  days'  riding  in  the 
mountains  of  Virginia,  I  drew 
rein  at  the  fence  in  front  of  a  two- 
story  farm  house  with  good  old-fash- 
ioned double  porches.  An  old  man  with 
long  gray  beard  answered  my  call,  and 
without  waiting  to  see  what  I  wanted, 
asked  me  to  "light  off  yo'  hoss  and  come 
in." 

At  once  I  recognized  a  manner,  genial 
yet  reserved,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  old  generations  in  that  locality.  He 
extended  a  hand  of  hearty  welcome  as 
if  to  a  friend,  and  I  followed  him  to  the 
house. 

The  path  from  the  gate  to  the  house 
was  not  much  more  than  a  serpentine 
trail,  fringed  on  either  side  by  marigold 
and  "pretty-by-night,"  whose  seed  had 
been  carefully  gathered  and  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation, 
since  time  immemorial.  The  cultivation 
of  these  common  flowers  indicates  that 
there  is  just  enough  of  the  esthetic  deep 
down  in  the  brain  somewhere  dormant 
and  uncultivated,  to  bespeak  the  artistic 
temperament  and  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful. 

On  the  porch  lay  a  good  natured 
shepherd  dog,  with  his  nose  stretched 
out  on  his  paws,  who  looked  at  me  with- 
out raising  his  head,  while  his  tail  beat 
on  the  floor  a  perfect  token  of  peace. 
The  chickens  were  going  to  roost  in  the 


trees  near  by  and  one  querulous  old 
speckled  hen  was  grumbling  because 
somebody  was  encroaching  on  her  par- 
ticular bough.  Down  at  the  fence  an  old 
black  sow  was  rasping  her  shoulder 
against  a  splinter  while  the  pigs  were 
dancing  to  the  music,  all  unconscious 
to  the  fate  to  which  they  were  bom. 
Over  in  the  barn  lot  I  could  hear  a 
double  stream  of  milk  rattling  against 
the  bottom  of  a  tin  pail.  All  the  sight 
and  sounds  were  rural  and  domestic. 

After  we  had  supper  the  old  man  and 
I  returned  to  the  porch  to  smoke  a 
friendly  pipe  and  discuss  the  time-hon- 
ored, overwrought  themes  of  crops  and 
weather.  The  early  rains  had  washed 
away  the  soil  and  the  late  drouth  had 
cut  short  the  crops,  but  everything  is 
for  the  best,  and  the  old  farmer  was 
philosophical  enough  to  accept  it  thus. 

Conversation  began  to  drag  and  I 
was  very  glad,  for  on  a  beautiful  night 
like  that  I  delight  to  commune  with  my 
own  soul  in  the  contemplation  of  nature 
at  rest.  The  blended  perfume  of  the 
honeysuckle  and  wild  rose  came  stealing 
over  us  like  the  breath  of  an  angel.  I 
was  just  lapsing  into  pleasant  memory 
of  the  time  when  my  heart  had  been  in- 
toxicated with  the  perfume  from  a 
spray  of  honej^suckle  in  the  bosom  of — 
but  the  voice  of  the  old  man  interrupted 
me. 
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"See  that  full  moon  just  peepin'  over 
U^e  mountain  yander?  Now  that's  whar 
,  it  was.  They  wani't  no  fence  to  speak 
of  there,  and  my  hay  paster  jined  his 
cornfield  at  the  top.  I  tried  to  <;it  him 
to  fix  his  fence  time  and  a^in,  but  he 
never  had  no  time,  so  he  said. 

''Well,  one  night  seven  of  my  big 
st<?ers  got  into  his  corn  patch  and  just 
about  et  it  all  up.  So  he  up  and  druv 
them  cattle  right  home  and  put  them 
in  his  lot,  and  come,  and  told 
me  about  it.  He  said  he  Wouldn't  de- 
liver them  cattle  to  nobody  fer  nuthin' 
till  thet  'ere  corn  was  paid  fer. 

"Now  my  son  John — John  is  purty 
spunky  hisself — he  up  and  said,  'Pap, 
'part  o'  them  cattle  is  mine  and  I  is  go- 
ing straight  to  ol'  man  Slocum  and  git 
'em,  an'  if  he  don't  give  'em  up  thar's 
gwine  to  be  a  thunderin'  racket  on  toth- 
er  side  o*  thet  mountain,  an' ole  man 
Slocum  won't  need  them  steers  ner  corn 
l)atch  nuther.'  'Now,  John,'  says  I  to 
John,  'that  ain't  no  way  to  settle  it. 
'Let's  git  the  old  man  and  us  an'  pick 
out  three  uninterest'  citizens  and  let 
them  say  how  much  damage  them  steers 
has  done,  and  then  us  p'ay  it  and  not 
have  no  trouble  with  the  old  cuss.' 

"So  after  some  right  smart  per- 
suadin',  John  he  agreed  and  we  all 
picked  three  fellers  who  didn't  know 
nothin'  about  it,  to  come  and  'sess  the 
damage. 

"Now,  while  them  fellers  was  a  look- 
in'  over  the  ground  and  a  discussin' 
among  themselves,  I  was  settin'  on  a 
l)ig  rock  way  up  on  the  side  of  the 
mounain.  I  could  see  ole  man  Slocum 
pacin'  backwards  and  forwards  in  his 
ruined  cornfield,  and  I  could  see  right 
down  in  his  back  yard,  and  there  w^as 
them  little  ragged  children  playin'  in 
!the  dirt,  and  his  lean  sickly-lookin'  wife 
a  standin'  in  the  door  with  her  hands 
on  her  hips,  a  lookin'  up  the  mountain 
'as  if  she  was  a  prayin'  to  them  men 
not  to  fool  away  her  husband's  whole 
summer's  work  and  take  the  very  bread 
out  of  her  pore  little  children's  mouths, 


and  T  got  sorry  for  the  whole  push  o' 
'em  and  I  wiped  a  tear  out  o'  my  eye 
witii  the  corner  of  my  red  bandanna 
and  said  to  myself,  said  I,  'Ole  man, 
here's  where  I'm  goin'  to  s'prise  ye.' 

"About  that  time  old  Slocum  and  my 
son  John  and  them  fellers  comes  up  and 
said  they  had  reached  a  decision.  Con- 
siderin,'  thoy  siaid,  that  Slocum  had  no 
fence  worth  speakin'  uv  and  that  them 
steers  had  et  about  two  acres  of  com, 
they  thought  about  twenty  dollars 
would  be  alx>ut  right,  and  it  was,  but  I 
couldn't  get  them  children  out  of  my 
mind  and  that  old  woman  there  in  the 
door,  and  all  that  summer's  work  for 
nothin.'  So  I  says,  says  I,  'Slocum, 
here's  fifty  dollars,  and  you  and  my  son 
John  can  drive  them  cattle  home.' 

"Well,  old  Slocum  didn't  walk  down 
that  mountain  like  he  w^as  tired ;  he 
fairly  flew.  Me?  Why,  bless  your  life, 
I  felt  like  a  fifteen-year-old  boy  as  I 
Avent  down  on  tother  side  and  saw  my 
own  little  brats  playin'  around  the  yard 
and  thought,  'you've  never  been  hungry 
in  your  lives  and  you  didn't  need  it.' 
So,  stranger,  I  calc-late  that  was  the 
l)est  trade  I  ever  made,  for  the  peace  of 
mind  that  come  to  me  that  day  made 
me  feel  like  the  old  Bible  text  when 
it  says,  'It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive,'  was  all  meant  fer  me — all 
fer  me." 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  old  man  sat 
in  silence  and  gazed  at  the  moon,  large 
and  luminous,  as  it  rose  over  the  point 
of  human  interest  that  he  had  just  in- 
dicated. A  benign  expression  seemed 
to  flood  his  face,  and  it  shone  in  the 
reflected  light  as  if  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  act  of  love  his  own  life  had 
been  replenished  with  the  love  that 
never  dies.  Long  he  looked  with  an 
occasional  reflective  puff  from  his  long 
stemmed  cob  pipe.  As  the  smoke  curled 
upward  in  the  moonlight  I  seemed  to 
see  a  vision  of  the  Slocum  children 
flitting  in  and  out  of  the  spirals  of  pale 
blue  tobacco  smoke. 

As  the  moon  rose  higher  and  higher 
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the  interval  between  putfs  became 
longer  and  longer.  A  lonely  cricket 
chirped  in  the  old  stone  wall. 
The  brook  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  w^ould  have  slept  but  for 
a  shoal  that  vexed  it  into  murmuring. 
The  sounds  only  intensified  the  silence, 


which  brooded  over  the  earth  like  a 
benediction.  My  mind  came  back  from 
its  wandering  and  I  turned — to  speak  <>f 
some  common  place,  but  the  sound  of  my 
voice  was  sacrilige  in  that  infinite 
calm. 
The  old  man  was  asleep. 


Ten  Men  of  Money  Island 


i!  'in  I 


S.  F.  Norton 


Chapter  XIV. 


From  Prosperity  to  Pauperism 

THE  Island  being  rich  in  every- 
thing that  contributed  to  man's 
support  and  enjoyment,  and  the 
men  being  industrious  and  enterpris- 
ing, property  was  rapidly  created. 
There  were  cultivated  fields,  plenty  of 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  large  and  com- 
fortable dwellings,  well-filled  ware- 
houses, excellent  public  roads  and 
bridges,  convenient  market  places,  com- 
modious schoolhouses,  delightful  play- 
grounds for  the  children,  pleasant 
resorts  for  all;  everything,  in  short, 
that  contributes  to  the  peace,  happi- 
ness and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  was  not  a  poorhouse  on  the 
Island,  for  there  was  not  a  pauper  to 
be  found.  There  was  not  a  jail,  for, 
being  happy  and  contented,  there  were 
no  criminals.  The  sun  never  shone  on 
a  richer  country  or  a  happier  people. 
It  seemed  as  if  God  had  especially 
blessed  the  beautiful  Money  Island  and 
its  inhabitants. 

With  their  well-tilled  fields,  their 
improved  machinery,  their  well-ordered 
system  of  work,  their  simple  and 
equitable  distribution  of  the  products 
of  labor,  less  than  six  hours  per  day 
were  required  for  work,  the  rest  being 
devoted  to  pleasure,  recreation  and 
mental  improvement.  The  men,  having 
time    to    read,    were    intelligent;     the 


Avomen  were  educated  and  refined;  the 
children  were  healthy  and  well  clothed. 

To  all  outward  appearance  it  seemed 
to  be  a  model  Republic;  discords  and 
dissensions  were  unknown;  the  Golden 
Kule  was  the  prevailing  law ;  equality 
and  fraternity  the  basic  principle  upon 
which  society  rested.  "  "* 

But,  alas!  the  happiness  and  prfels^ 
perity  of  Money  Island  were  doomed ! 
A  canker  worm  was  already  gnawing 
at  its  vitals.  The  seeds  of  destruction 
had  already  been  sown.  Avarice  had 
fastened  its  poisosnous  fangs  into  its 
flesh,  and  ruin,  want  and  mis6ry  were 
destined  to  ensue. 

Discount  became  avaricious  and 
Donothing  became  ambitious.  In  strict 
justice  to  these  men,  how^ever,  it  ought 
to  be  said  that  when  they  first  came 
upon  the  Island  they  were  as  free  froni 
avarice  and  ambition  as  were  their  com- 
panions. But  the  very  first  taste'  of 
office  had  sown  the  seeds  of  ambition 
in  Donothing's  breast.  The  verj^  first 
piece  of  money  that  Discount  made,  as 
a  broker  or  a  money  loaner,  poisoned 
his  Avhole  being  with  avarice.  As  the 
taste  of  the  first  drop  of  blood  trans- 
forms the  tamed  and  caged  tiger  into 
a  savage,  merciless,  beast  of  prey,  so 
did  the  first  official  position  and  the 
first  item  of  gain  transform  Discount 
into  a  selfish,  greedy  money-getter,  and 
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Donothingf  into  a  scheming,  ambitious 
usurper  of  power.  They  were  merely 
the  offspring  of  the  system  that  had 
been  nnwittingly  established  in  the 
community.  They  were  the  children 
rather  than  the  fathers  of  the  system. 

They  were  bred,  the  same  as  ambi- 
tious office-seekers,  usurpers  and  tyrants 
are  bred  in  the  world  today;  the  same 
as  avaricious  money-getters  are  bred  in 
Europe  and  America  today.  So  thor- 
oughly is  this  the  case  that  it  may  be 
truthfully  said,  it  is  the  system  that  is 
to  blame,  and  not  the  men. 

It  is  true,  these  men  existed  before 
the  system;  so  it  is  true  that  luaiikiiul 
existed  before  the  system;  so  it  is  tiue 
that  mankind  existed  before  many  of 
the  curable  though  terrible  })hysical 
diseases,  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  existed. 
Correct  the  system  and  the  evil  pro- 
pensities of  these  men  will  disappear. 

Avarice  and  Ambition,  like  the  ser- 
pent in  the  fable  of  the  (larden  of 
Eden,  entered  into  the  earthly  Paradise 
of  Money  Island,  and  the  peoi^le  were 
doomed  to  be  driven  beneath  the  lash 
of  the  task-master. 

The  Usurer  and  the  Office-holder 
joined  hands,  and  Prosperity  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Pauperism.  Debt,  credit, 
usury,  taxation,  mortgages,  money- 
loaning,  banks  and  their  attendant 
evils,  all  became  established  institu- 
tions, and  peace  and  contentment  no 
longer  found  an  abiding  place  with  the 
Ten  Men  of  Money  Island. 

*  *  *  •* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Discount 
started  out  with  the  theory  of  issuing 
three  paper  promises-to-pay  for  every 
coin  piece  he  had  on  hand.  Althougli 
that  system  increased  his  loanable  cap- 
ital three-fold,  he  was  not  satisfied; 
in  fact,  avarice  and  greed  are  never 
satisfied.  The  scheme  worked  so  admir- 
ably, and  the  people  had  such  implicit 
confidence  in  his  "abilities  as  a  finan- 
cier," that  he  ventured  to  increase  his 
volume  of  paper   money.     He   issued 


sometimes  as  many  as  20  pieces  of 
paper  for  every  piece  of  coin  on  hand. 

Right  here  it  may  be  well  to  note 
the  effect  of  inflation.  Everybody  had 
plenty  of  money— such  as  it  was. 
Grindem  had  plenty  of  money  in  the 
bank,  therefore  he  was  not  anxious  to 
sell  his  flour.  Not  being  anxious  to  sell, 
he  put  up  his  price.  Picka.xe,  who  also 
had  plenty  of  money,  readily  paid  the 
advanced  price  of  the  flour.  Money 
with  him  was  more  plentiful  than  flour, 
therefore  he  readily  exchanged  money 
for  flour.  Inasmuch  as  Grindem  received 
a  better  jirice  for  his  flour,  he  paid 
Plowem  and  Reapcm  better  prices  for 
their  wheat.  And,  inasmuch  as 
Dressem  had  to  pay  more  for  flour,  he 
charged  more  for  the  clothes  wiiich  he 
made  and  sold. 

In  short,  as  can  be  readily  seen,  an 
inflation  of  money  increased  prices,  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  volume 
of  money  being  followed  by  an  almost 
exact  ratio  of  increase  in  prices,  and, 
as  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  a  decrease  in 
tne  volume  of  money,  decreased  prices. 

In  calculating  this  proportion,  how- 
ever, the  volume  of  business  should  l)e 
taken  into  account.  For  instance,  100 
pieces  of  money  were  ample,  at  one 
time,  for  the  volume  of  business  on 
Money  Island.  The  volume  of  money 
was  doubled,  but  there  was  no  increase 
of  price,  for  the  reason  that  the  volume 
of  business  had  also  doubled.  But 
when  the  increase  of  currency  exceeded 
the  rate  of  increase  of  business,  there 
was  an  advance  of  prices  equal  to  the 
excess  of  money  volume  over  business 
volume.  To  illustrate:  the  volume  of 
money  was  increased  100  per  cent;  the 
volume  of  business  100  —  prices 
remained  the  same.  The  volume  of 
money  was  still  further  increased  125 
per  cent;  the  volume  of  business  100 
per  cent — prices  increased  25  per  cent. 

It  is  also  plain  to  be  seen  that,  as  an 
increase  of  money  increases  prices,  so  a 
decrease  in  the  volume  decreases  prices. 
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Though  a  decrease  in  the  vohime  of 
money  is  often  supplied  hy  private 
credit,,  and  thus  a  proportionate 
decrease  of  prices  is,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  avoided. 

The  volume  of  money  depended  alto- 
gether upon  the  greed,  fear  or  caprice 
of  Discount.  If  he  could  get  a  good 
rate  of  interest,  he  put  out  all  the 
money  that  was  wanted ;  if  there  was  a 
stringency  in  the  money  market,  he  was 
afraid  to  make  loans  for  fear  he  could 
not  get  it  back,  thus  aggravating  the 
stringency  which  already  existed ;  if  he 
had  property  to  sell,  he  could,  by  inflat- 
ing the  currency,  put  up  prices  and  sell 
out  at  high  tide;  if  he  wanted  to  pur- 
chase, he  could  contract  the  volume  of 
money  and  thus  cut  down  prices  and 
buy  up  property  at  much  less  than  its 
real  value.  The  control  of  the  volume 
of  money — that  is,  the  power  to  inflate 
and  contract — gave  him  control  of  the 
little  commercial  community  in  which 
he  lived.  Just  as  the  control  of  the 
money  volume  in  this  country  gives  the 
bankers  control  of  its  vast  commercial 
world. 

All  of  these  powers  and  privileges 
were  made  such  good  use  of  by  Dis- 
count that,  in  15  or  20  years,  he  had 
accumulated  more  property  than  any 
two  other  members  of  the  community 
put  together,  and  he  still  held  mort- 
gages and  notes  against  nearly  every 
other  man  on  the  Island.  And  yet,  not 
one  particle  of  the  property  that  he 
held  had  he  created  or  produced  him- 
self. He  had  merely  taken  that  which 
the  labor  of  others  had  created.  He 
had  acquired,  by  and  through  the 
invention  and  practise  of  the  ingenious 
devices  of  usury  and  banking,  that 
which,  under  any  other  system,  would 
have  still  belonged  to  the  actual  pro- 
ducers. He  was  the  drone  in  the  hive, 
yet  he  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  He 
had  taken  a  little  from  this  one,  and 
a  little  from  that  one — so  gradually,  so 
imperceptibly,  that  its  loss  was  scarcely 


felt.  Had  all  that  he  had  taken  been 
exacted  at  one  time,  there  would  have 
been  a  rebellion  against  his  exactions; 
but  it  had  been  taken  little  by  little, 
and  withal  in  such  a  'perfectly  logal 
manner,  that  there  was  no  other 
thought  than  submission  to  the  results 
which  the  practice  of  his  system  had 
accomplished. 

Poor  Sledgehammer  was  the  first  vic- 
tim who  succumbed  to  Discount's  greed. 
He  had  borrowed  money  of  Discount 
during  a  period  of  "flush  times,"  and 
given  his  notes  due  on  a  certain  day. 
In  the  meantime,  a  little  "stringency  in 
the  money  market,"  manipulated  by 
Discount,  had  made  Sledgehammer's 
business  dull;  and  sickness  in  his  fam- 
ily had  consumed  some  of  his  earn- 
ings. Besides,  let  it  be  frankly  con- 
fessed that  Sledgehammer,  although  a 
hard  working  man,  was  what  might  be 
called  "an  easy,  good-hearted  man."  He 
was  generous  and  accommodating, 
ready  to  inconvenience  himself  for  the 
sake  of  helping  a  neighbor.  One  of 
the  best  men  in  the  world,  you  would 
say,  as  a  neighbor.  j-Sut  alas,  he  was  not 
shrewd  and  sharp ;  he  had  not  the  fac- 
ulty of  accumulating  wealth  —  and 
these,  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  money- 
loving,  throat-cutting,  brother-cheating 
world  are  almost  criminal  faults! 

He  was,  therefore,  perhaps  a  little 
thoughtless  and  careless  about  "meet- 
ing his  notes  promptly" — never  having 
been  trained  in  the  school  of  money- 
mongers;  and  moreover,  he  presumed 
that  Discount  would  extend  the  time  of 
his  loan  if  he  was  not  prepared  to 
meet  it. 

The  day  of  payment  came,  and  he 
could  not  meet  his  obligation.  His 
property  was  really  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  amount  of  money  which 
he  owed.  In  vain  he  endeavored  to  get 
his  loan  extended;  in  vain  he  tried  to 
borrow  money  of  his  neighbors — some 
of  them  did  not  have  the  money  to  help 
him,  others  referred  him  to  Discount, 
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tJie  man  "wliose  business  it  was  to  loan 
nione}'";  in  vain  he  tried  to  sell  proj)- 
erty  enough  to  raise  the  money,  but 
having  no  use  for  it,  no  one  cared  to 
buy.  Discount,  himself,  was  about  the 
only  uian  who  had  ever  bought  prop- 
erty as  a  spoculation-^and  Discount 
told  him  very  plainly  that  ho  ''did  not 
want  his  property,  all  he  wanted  was 
his  montvj.''- 

The  fates  were  against  poor  Sledge- 
hannner.  lie  could  not  pay;  judgment 
was  entered  up  against  him;  his  prop- 
erty was  seized  by  the  sheriff  and  due 
notice  was  given  of  the  public  sale. 

Several  of  his  neighbors  appeared, 
but  no  one  had  money  enough  to  pur- 
chase. Discount,  himself,  w^as  the  only 
man  who  had  money  enough  on  hantl 
to  bid  off  the  property.  Openly,  he 
professed  to  be  very  unwilling  to  buy 
the  property;  secretly,  he  rejoiced,  for 
he  knew  he  was  going  to  get  it  for  little 
or  nothing  compared  with  its  real 
value.  He  bid  it  off  and  took  the  sher- 
iff's deed.  Poor  Sledgehammer  and  his 
wife  and  children  were  compelled  to 
vacate  the  old  home,  which  their  labor 
had  built  and  beautified,  and  find  quar- 
ters elsewhere.  But  where?  He  was 
compelled  to  make  arrangements  with 
Donothing  for  the  use  of  a  house  which 
he  had  vacated  when  he  moved  into  his 
new  one.  Donothing,  having  been  on 
intimate  terms  with  Discount,  and  hav- 
ing learned  many  fine  points,  of  course 
had  to  charge  Sledgehammer  "some- 
thing for  the  use  of  the  house."  No 
other  course  was  o^aen  to  Sledgeham- 
mer—  who  was  now  "a  poor  man"  — 
than  to  accept  the  best  terms  that  were 
offered  him.  He  was  no  longer  the 
master  of  his  own  acts ;  he  became  from 
that  time  forth  the  victim  of  every 
other  man's  greed  and  caprice. 

Donothing  became  a  landlord; 
Sledgehammer  became  a  tenant;  Dis- 
count accumulated  more  "capital." 

Do  you  say,  oh,  most  considerate  and 
kind-hearted  reader,  that    Sledgeham- 


mer, being  no  match  for  Discount  in 
the  transaction  just  described,  the  law^ 
instead  of  being  on  the  side  of  Dis- 
count, shoidd  have  Ix^en  in  favor  of 
Sledgehammer — because  Discount  was 
a  strong  man  and  Sledgehammer  a 
7/7V//.;  one?  Do  you  dare  to  say  that, 
if  Law  is  not  for  the  protection  of  the 
Weak  against  the  greed  and  selfishness 
of  the  Strong,  then  there  is  no  use  of 
having  any  law  at  all?  And  are  you 
horrified  at  the  fact  that  the  law,  in 
the  case  just  cited,  was  actually  in 
favor  of  Discount?  that  it  was  noth- 
ing but  an  instrument  in  his  hands, 
wliereb}^  he  could  forcibly  take  from  his 
weaker  brother,  the  products  of  his 
labor  and  the  very  home  that  sheltered 
himself  and  his  family? 

But  will  you  tell  us  where,  in  this 
great  Christian,  civilized  world — where 
churches  flourish  and  colleges  are 
found  in  abundance — can  there  be 
found  a  system  of  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Weak  against  the  Strong? 

How  the  people  of  Money  Island 
traveled  still  further  on  the  road  from 
Prosperity  to  Pauperism  will  be  shown 
in  the  next  chapter. 

Chapter  XV. 

Princes  and  Paupers 

Discount  was  not  slow  to  learn  the 
fact  that  a  contraction  of  the  currency 
had,  of  course,  the  contrary  effect  to  an 
inflation.  And  although  he  w-as  mak- 
ing a  profit  on  every  bank  note  out- 
standing, the  amount  of  property  which 
he  had  acquired  by  purchasing  Sledge- 
hammer's house  for  a  mere  nominal 
price  suggested  to  him  that  he  could 
make  money  much  faster  by  occasion- 
ally getting  his  neighbors  into  a  tight 
place  financially  and  "squeezing  them," 
as  he  humorously  called  it.  He  would 
therefore  occasionally  withdraAv  large 
amounts  of  money  from  circulation — 
this,  of  course,  being  readily  accom- 
plished by  simply  refusing  to  make  new 
loans  or  extend  old  ones. 
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As  a  consequence,  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  money.  Reapem  and  Plowem  found 
themselves  compelled  to  accept  for 
their  grain  Avhatever  Grindem  saw  fit 
to  give,  in  order  to  get  money  enough 
to  pay  their  taxes  and  the  interest  on 
their  mortgages. 

Makem  and  Foreplane,  instead  of  set- 
ting the  prices  on  their  own  labor,  were 
compelled  to  accept  whatever  those  who 
wanted  their  services  saw  fit  to  pay. 

In  other  words,  when  money  became 
scarce,  prices  were  low. 

And  this  fact — i.  e.,  the  decrease  of 
prices  which  followed  contraction — was 
one  that  did  not  escape  the  attention  of 
either  Discount  or  Donothing.  Donoth- 
ing  readily  realized  the  fact  that  with 
low  prices,  his  salary,  which  was  fixed 
at  so  much  per  annum,  would  go  much 
further  than  Avhen  prices  were  high. 
He  was,  therefore,  in  favor  of  low 
prices.  Discount  soon  learned  the  same 
thing;  and,  in  fact,  he  saw"  that 
although  he  was  not  getting  in  as  many 
pieces  of  money  every  year  as  formerly, 
those  that  he  did  get  would  go  as  far 
in  the  purchase  of  property,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reduced  prices,  as  the 
larger  amount.  He  was  really  no  loser 
by  the  diminution  of  his  interest  money 
receipts,  after  all,  and  he  would  stand 
a  chance  of  making  a  handsome  thing 
by  his  "squeezing"  programme. 

It  is  an  old  trick,  dear  reader,  that 
has  been  played  for  hundreds  of  years 
— though  Discount  was  the  first  to  play 
it  on  Money  Island. 

It  was  not  long  before  other  members 
of  the  community  were  forced  to  sur- 
render their  property  and  their  homes 
after  the  manner  that  Sledgehammer 
had  done.  For  instance,  Plowem  found 
it  too  hard  a  struggle  to  pay  interest 
on  the  mortgage  that  Discount  held  on 
his  farm,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  the 
taxes  which  Avere  assessed  to  ''run  the 
government."  Instead  of  getting  out 
of  debt,  each  year  he  kept  getting 
farther  in,    His  farm  was  finally  sold 


under  the  mortgage  and  bought  by 
Donothing.  Of  course,  Donothing 
could  not  run  the  farm  himself,  so  he 
turned  around  and  let  it  out  to  its  old; 
owner,  Plowem,  "on  shares."  The  work 
was  done  by  Plowem,  but  the  crops 
Avere  divided  with  Donothing.  By  his 
own  hard  work  Plowem  had  taken  the 
land  in  its  wild,  uncultivated  state,  and 
made  it  a  rich  and  productive  farm. 
By  a  system  of  bad  laws,  however, 
Donothing  had  become  possessed  of  the 
farm,  and  as  a  result  was  getting 
annually,  for  nothing,  one-half  of  the 
products  of  Plowem's  labor. 

Foreplane  soon  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Sledgehammer  and  Plowem,  so 
that  instead  of  being  the  owner  of  his 
own  house  and  his  own  master  in  his 
work,  he  became  a  hired  man  working 
for  whoever  saw  fit  to  employ  him,  and 
a  tenant  paying  so  much  rent  per 
month.  ^ 

Makem  and  Pickaxe  were  tottering' 
upon  the  verge  of  bankruptcy;  and 
poor  Reapem  was  so  completely 
crushed  with  the  mortgage  upon  his 
farm  that  he  was  many  times  tempted 
to  follow  the  advice  of  a  New  York 
paper  and  give  up  his  farm  and  become 
a  tenant  farmer.  He  was  very  little 
better  off  than  his  neighbor,  Plowem, 
for  it  took  fully  half  hiu  crop  to  pay' 
taxes  and  interest  money. 

Those  who  had  accumulated  prop- 
erty, found  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  get 
along  and  live  luxuriously.  They  liad 
not  only  the  direct  results  of  their  own 
labor,  but  by  rent,  interest,  etc.,  etc., 
they  constantly  absorbed  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  the  labor  of  others.  They  were 
constantly  getting  richer  and  the  others 
were  as  constantly  getting  poorer. 
Being  independent  themselves,  they 
dictated  not  only  the  rates  of  interest 
and  the  rates  of  rent  which  they  should 
receive,  but  they  dictated  the  wages 
which  they  should  pay  for  labor  and 
the  prices  they  would  give  for  that 
which  they  consumed  in  living. 
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In  short,  the  coniniuiiity  became 
divided  into  substantially  two  classes, 
Princes  and  Paupers.  Just  as  this 
great  world  is  divided  today  —  and 
from  the  same  causes. 

*  *  *  * 

As  there  were  paupers,  it  became 
necessary  to  build  poorhouses;  and  as 
criminals  are  bred  by  pauperism,  it 
became  necessary  to  build  jails. 

Those  who  had  once  been  prosperous 
were  now  dependent  upon  charity;  and 
some  of  those  who  had  once  been  honest 
and  industrious  were  now  inmates  of 
prisons.  The  wives  were  poorly  and 
plainly  clothed;  the  children  were  com- 
pelled to  work  instead  of  going  to 
school ;  the  houses  which  they  were  able 
to  rent  were  poor,  the  rooms  were  small 
and  the  ventilation  was  bad.  No  mat- 
ter how  hot  the  weather,  they  were 
compelled  to  work  or  starve.  In  winter 
it  frequently  happened  that  many  of 
them  suffered  for  want  of  coal,  and 
even  for  the  want  of  bread.  They  had 
no  time  to  read  or  study  themselves, 
and  they  were  too  poor  to  buy  books 
for  their  children.  Thus  to  poverty 
was  added  ignorance — and  degrada- 
tion, brutality  and  crime  followed  in 
the  wake. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  few  who  were 
prosperous — measured  by  their  success 
in    accumulating    property — being    no 


longer  content  to  live  in  ordinary 
dwellings,  erected  for  themselves 
houses  that  were  in  reality  absolute  pal- 
aces. They  wore  the  finest  clothes  that 
money  could  purchase;  they  had  serv- 
ants to  cook,  to  wash,  to  scrub,  to  drive 
their  carriages,  to  attend  to  their  every 
want.  They  had  leisure,  so  that  in  the 
hot  days  of  summer  they  could  go  into 
the  mountains  or  down  by  the  seashore, 
where  they  could  revtl  in  the  cool 
breezes  of  the  sea  and  the  refreshing 
air  of  the  shady  hills.  In  winter  their 
long  evenings  were  spent  around  blaz- 
ing hearths,  studying,  reading,  dancing, 
or  in  other  enjoyments  and  recreations. 
Their  children  were  educated,  well-fed 
and  well-clothed.  Such  things  as 
hunger,  cold  and  want  were  never  felt. 
The  change  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Island  was  as  marvelous  as  it  was  mel- 
ancholy. Equality  no  longer  existed; 
an  aristocracy  of  wealth  had  taken  the 
l^lace  of  the  old-time  democracy;  pau- 
perism had  succeeded  prosperity;  the 
Golden  Rule  was  forgotten;  envy, 
jealousy,  distrust  and  selfishness 
became  the  order  of  the  day;  avarice 
and  greed,  want  and  destitution,  every- 
where prevailed.  It  was  so  unlike  the 
land  of  earlier  days,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Almighty  had  visited  it  with  a  male- 
diction instead  of  a  blessing. 

(to  BE  CONTINUED.) 


Napoleon,  as  He  Looked  and  Moved  During 
the  Hundred  Days 


(From  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Barrington) 


ON  THE  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  in  the  year  1814,  my 
curiosity  was  greatly  excited  to 
view  the  alteration  which  different  rev- 
olutions, a  military  government,  and  a 
long,  protracted  warfare,  must  neces- 
sarily have  made  in  the  manners,  habits, 
and  appearance  of  the  French  people. 
My  ardent  desire  to  see  the  Emperor, 
himself,  had  been  defeated  by  his  abdi- 
cation, and  no  hope  remained  to  me  of 
ever  enjoying  that  pleasure. 

The  royal  family  of  France  I  had 
the  honor  of  meeting  often  in  society 
during  the  long  visit  with  which  they 
favored  the  British  Nation;  the  last 
time  was  at  Earl  Moria's,  one  of  their 
most  zealous  friends:  my  curiosity  on 
that  score  was  therefore  quite  satisfied. 
I  had  also  known  many,  and  had 
formed  a  very  decisive  opinion  as  to 
most  of  their  countrymen,  who  had,  like 
themselves,  emigrated  to  England;  nor 
has  the  experience  acquired  during  my 
residence  in  France  at  all  tended  to  alter 
the  nature  of  that  opinion.  Some  of 
these  men  have,  I  fear,  the  worst  mem- 
ories of  any  people  existing.  Indeed, 
it  should  seem  that  since  their  return 
home,  they  must  have  drunk  most  plen- 
tifully of  Lethe. 

I  was  extremely  desirous,  also,  to  see 
the  persons  who  had  rendered  them- 
selves so  conspicuous  during  the  long 
and  mighty  struggle  wherein  the  des- 
tinies of  Europe  were  all  at  stake — the 
great  heroes  of  both  the  field  and  Cabi- 
net; and,  therefore,  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  King  Louis,  I  determined  to 
visit  Paris,  the  rather  as  my  family 
were  infected  with  the  same  curiosity 
as  myself. 

Accordingly,  we  set  out  on  our  jour- 


ney,  taking   Havre   de   Grace    in   our 
route  to  the  metropolis. 

The  sudden  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba,  and  the  speedy  flight  of  the 
French  King  and  royal  family  from 
the  Tuilleries,  without  a  single  effort 
being  made  to  defend  them,  appeared 
to  me,  a£  the  time,  of  all  possible  inci- 
dents, the  most  extraordinary  and  the 
least  expected.  The  important  events 
which  followed  in  rapid  and  perplexing 
succession  afforded  me  scope  for  exten- 
sive observation,  whereof  I  did  not  fail 
to  take  advantage.  My  opportunities 
were  indeed  great  and  peculiar;  but 
few,  comparatively,  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen  had  as  yet  ventured  into 
France :  those  who  did  avail  themselves 
of  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1814  fled 
from  the  country  in  dismay,  on  the 
return  of  "the  child  and  champion  of 
Jacobinism";  while  I,  by  staying  there 
throughout  his  brief  second  reign,  was 
enabled  to  ascertain  facts  known  to  very 
few  in  England,  and  hitherto  not  pub- 
lished by  any. 

At  Havre,  it  appeared  clearly  to  me 
that  Napoleon,  during  his  absence,  was 
anything  but  forgotten  or  disesteemed. 
The  Empress,  when  there,  had  become 
surprisingly-  popular  among  all  classes 
of  people;  and  the  misfortunes  of  her 
husband  had  only  served  to  render  his 
memory  more  dear  to  his  brother-sol- 
diers, by  whom  he  was  evidently  still 
regarded  as  their  general  and  their 
prince.  In  truth,  not  only  by  the  sol- 
diers, but  generally  by  the  civic  ranks, 
Louis,  rather  than  Napoleon,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  usurper. 

There  were  two  regiments  of  the  line 
at  Havre,  the  officers  of  which  made 
no    great    secret    of    their    sentiments. 
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wJiile  tlie  men  appeared  to  me  inelined 
for  aiiythinof  hut  ohedience  to  the  Bour- 
bon dynast}'.  The  spirit  of  which  I 
could  not  help  seeing  in  full  activity 
here,  it  was  rational  to  conclude,  ope- 
rated in  other  parts  of  the  kinjrdom. 
and  the  justice  of  this  inference  was 
suddenly  manifested  by  the  course  of 
events. 

Circumstances,  in  fact,  daily  con- 
spired to  prove  to  me  that  the  army 
was  still  Napoleon's.  The  surgeon  of 
that  same  regiment  was  an  Italian, 
accounted  very  clever  in  his^  profes- 
sions, good-natured,  intelligent,  and 
obliging;  but  so  careless  of  his  dress, 
that  he  was  generally  called  by  us  the 
"dirty  doctor.""  This  ])erson  Avas  less 
anxious  than,  his  comrades  to  conceal 
his  sentiments  of  men  and  things,  both 
lH)litically  and  generally:  never  fail- 
ing, whether  in  public  or  private,  to 
declare  his  ojiinion  and  his  attachment 
to  ''the  exile."' 

A  great  ball  and  supper  was  given 
by  the  jirefects  and  other  authorities  of 
Havre,  in  honor  of  Louis  le  Desire's 
restoration.  The  affair  was  very  splen- 
did :  we  were  invited,  and  went  accord- 
ingly. I  there  perceived  our  "dirty 
doctoi-."  dres-^ed  most  gorgeously  in 
military  uniform,  but  not  that  of  his 
regiment.  I  asked  him  to  what  corps 
it  appertained:  he  put  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  and  whispered  to  me,  "C'est 
I'uniforme  de  mon  coeur"  ("  'Tis  the 
uniform  of  my  heart.").  It  was  the 
dress-nniform  of  Napoleon's  old  guard, 
in  which  the  doctor  had  served.  The 
incident  spoke  a  volume;  and  as  to  the 
sentiments  of  its  wearer,  was  decisive. 

About  six  weeks  after  that  incident, 
two  small  parties  of  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  passed  repeatedly  through  the 
market-])lace  on  a  market  day,  with 
drawn  swords,  flourishing  them  in  the 
air,  an.d  crying  incessantly,  "Vive  Napo- 
leon! vive  I'Emperor!''  But  they  did 
not  manifest  the  slightest  disposition 
toward  riot' or  disturbance,  and  nobody 


ai)peared  either  to  be  surprised  at  (>r 
to  mind  them  much.  I  was  speaking 
to  a  French  officer  at  the  time,  and  ho, 
like  the  rest  of  the  sjiectators,  showed 
no  wish  to  interfere  with  these  men,  or 
to  prohibit  the  continuance  of  their 
exclamations,  nor  did  he  remark  in  any 
way  upon  the  circumstances.  I  hence 
naturally  enough  inferred  the  state  of 
public  feeling,  and  the  very  slight  hold 
which  Louis  le  Desire  then  had  upon 
the  crown  of  his  ancestors. 

A  much  more  curious  occurrence  took 
place,  when  a  small  detachment  of  Rus-1 
sian  cavalry,  which  had  remained  in 
France  from  the  termination  of  the 
campaign,  were  sent  down  to  Havre, 
there  to  sell  their  horses  and  embark 
for  their  native  country.  The  visit 
ajijieared  to  me  to  be  a  mo>^t  unwelcome 
one  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and ' 
still  more  so,  as  might  be  expected,  to 
the  military  stationed  there.  The  Rus- 
sians were  verj-  fine-looking  fellows,  of 
large  size,  but  with  a  want  of  flexibility 
in  their  limbs  and  motions;  and  were 
thence  contrasted  rather  unfavorably 
with  the  alert  French  soldiery,  who,  in 
maneuvering  and  rapid  firing,  must 
have  a  great  advantage  over  the  north- 
ern stiffness. 

I  had  the  i^leasure  of  becoming 
acquainted,  at  Havre,  with  Mr.  Wright, 
a  very  respectable  gentleman,  and,  I 
believe,  by  affinit}',  a  nephew  of  Mr. 
Windham.  We  had  been  in  a  cafe 
together,  and  were  returning  to  our^ 
hotel  about  10  o'clock  at  night,  when 
we  saw  a  small  assemblage  of  people 
collected  at  the  church  door  in  the  main 
street.  There  were  some  women  among 
them,  and  they  were  earnestly  employed 
on  some  business  which  the  total  dark- 
ness of  the  night  prevented  us  from 
seeing.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  light 
around,  save  one  glimmering  lamp  in" 
the  porch  of  the  church  door,  where 
the  people  appeared  fairly  knotted 
together.  There  was  scarceW  any  noise 
made  above  a  sort  of  buzz,  or,  as  it  weVe, 
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rather  a  suppression  of  voices.  Mr. 
Wright  remained  stationary  while  I 
went  across  the  street  to  reconnoiter; 
arid  after  a  good  deal  of  peeping  over 
shoulders  and  under  arms,  I  could  per- 
ceive that  the  mob  was  in  the  act  of 
deliberately  cutting  oft'  the  ears  of  two 
powerful-looking  Russian  soldiers,  who 
were  held  so  fast  by  many  men  that 
they  had  not  the  least  capability  of 
resistance.  They  seemed  to  bear  the 
application  of  the  blunt  knives  of  their 
assailants  with  considerable  fortitude, 
and  the  women  were  preparing  to  com- 
plete the  trimming  with  scissors;  but 
one  glance  was  quite  enough  for  me.  I 
got  away  as  quick  as  thought;  and  as 
the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Wright  wear- 
ing mustaches  might  possibly  cost  him 
his  ears,  I  advised  him  to  get  into  a 
house  as  soon  as  possible.  He  took  to 
his  heels  on  the  suggestion,  and  I  was 
not  slow  in  follow^ing.  The  next  day  I 
saw  one  of  the  Russians  in  the  street 
with  a  guard  to  protect  him — his  head 
<^ied  up  with  bloody  cloths,  and  cutting 
altogether  a  most  frightful  figure.  All 
the  French  seemed  highly  diverted,  and 
shouted  out  their  congratulations  to  the 
Russians,  who,  however,  took  no  man- 
ner of  notice  of  the  compliment. 

I  believe  the  authorities  did  all  they 
eould  in  this  affair  to  apprehend  the 
trimmers,  but  unsuccessfully.  Some 
individuals  were,  it  is  true,  taken  upon 
suspicion;  but  as  soon  as  the  local  dig- 
nitaries knew  that  they  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  strong  to  enforce  punish- 
ment for  carving  a  Russian,  they  were 
released. 

Nevertheless,  no  vety  deep  impres- 
sion was  made  on  my  mind  as  to  these 
matters,  until  one  morning.  Lady  Bar- 
rington,  returning  from  Havre,  brought 
me  a  small  printed  page,  announcing 
the  Emperor's  actual  return  from  Elba, 
and  that  he  was  on  his  route  for  Paris. 
I  believed  the  evidence  of  my  eyesight, 
on  reading  the  paper;  but  I  certainly 
did  not  believe  its  contents.    I  went  oft' 


immediately  to  my  landlord,  Mr.  Pou- 
let,  a  great  Royalist,  and  his  counte- 
nance explained  circumstances  suffi- 
ciently before  I  asked  a  single  (juestion. 
The  sub-j)refect  soon  left  the  town;  but 
the  intelligence  w^as  scarcely  credited, 
and  not  at  all  to  its  full  extent.  I  went 
into  every  cafe  and  public  place,  and 
through  every  street.  In  all  directions 
I  saw  groups  of  people,  anxious  and 
busily  engaged  in  converse ;  I  was  much 
amused  by  observing  the  various  effects 
of  the  intelligence  on  persons  of  differ- 
ent opinions,  and  by  contrasting  the 
countenances  of  those  who  thronged  the 
thoroughfares. 

The  dismal  faces  of  the  BourbonitesJ 
the  grinning  ones  of  the  Bonapartists.; 
and  the  puzzled  countenances  of  tli^ 
neutrals  were  mingled  together  in  the^ 
oddest  combinations:  throughout  the. 
town  everybody  seemed  to  be  talking 
at  once,  and  the  scene  Avas  undoubtedly 
of  the  strangest  character,  in  all  it^ 
varieties.  Joy,  grief,  fear,  courage, 
self-interest,  love  of  peace,  and  love  of 
battle — each  had  its  votaries.  Mer-' 
chants,  priests,  douaniers,  military  ofii- 
cers,  were  strolling  about,  each  appar-, 
ently  influenced  by  some  distinctive 
grade  of  feeling:  one  sensation  alone" 
seemed  common  to  all — that  of  aston- 
ishment. 

The  singularity  of  the  scene  every, 
moment  increased.  On  the  day  immes 
diately  ensuing,  fugitives  from  Paris^ 
full  of  news  of  all  descriptions,  came 
in  as  quickly  as  horses  and  cabriolets 
could  bring  them.  Bulletin  after  bulle- 
tin arrived — messenger  after  messenger. 
But  all  the  dispatches  in  any  shape 
official  combined  in  nuiking  light  of  the 
matter.  The  intelligence  communicated 
by  private  individuals,  however,  was 
very  contradictory.  One,  for  instance, 
stated  positively  that  the  army  had 
declared  against  Napoleon;  another, 
that  it  had  declared  for  him;  a  third, 
that  it  had  not  declared  at  all.  One 
said   that  Napoleon    was    surrounded. 
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"Yes,"  returned  a  bystander,  "but  it 
is  by  his  friends."  Toward  evening 
every  group  seemed  to  be  quite  busy 
making  up  their  minds  as  to  the  news 
of  the  day,  and  the  part  they    might 


think  it  advisable  to  take;  as  for  the 
English,  they  were  frightened  out  of 
their  wits,  and  the  women  had  no  doubt 
that  they  should  all  be  committed  to 
jail  before  next  morning. 


A  Dual  Regatta 

Alonzo  Rice 

Beneath  the  sunset  skies, 
Serene  the  peaks  along  the  valleys  rise 

With  wealth  of  forest;  overhead  the  west 
Spr^ds  like  a  sea  hy  silver  moonlight  kissed, 
Where  one  hroad  shining  hand  of  emerald  mist 

Connects  the  day  and  night;  and,  there  at  rest 
The  cloudy  vessels  wait  the  wind  that  sighs, 
Beneath  the  sunset  shies. 

Beneath  the  sunset  skies, 
The  idle  boat  iipon  the  water  lies. 

Supported  hy  the  keel  of  phantom  hark 

A  storm  has  overturned  in  waves  helow^ 

To  drift  with  mine;  whatever  way  I  go 

To  find  my  Ararat,  the  slmdowy  ark 

Looks  for  its  own  inverted  cone  to  rise, 

Beneath  the  sunset  skies. 


A  Defense  of  Southern  Literature 


IN  the  New  York  Independent^  of 
Feb.  8,  1912,  appears  an  article 
contributed  by  E.  S.  Nadal,  of  Lew- 
isbiirg,  West  Virginia.  His  subject  is, 
"Southern  Literature."  His  article 
contains  internal  evidence  that  he  is 
not  a  thinker,  is  not  a  scholar  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  word ;  and  that, 
whatever  he  may  know  of  literatui-e, 
he  is  comprehensively  ignorant  of  the 
literature  of  the  South. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  the 
reader  a  correct  conception  of  the 
whole : 

'*!  lived  as  a  boy  in  the  South  for 
some  time  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  from  what  I  saw 
my  belief  is  that  one  cause  of  secession 
was  the  fear  which  the  Southern  indi- 
vidual had  of  the  opinion  of  the  rest 
of  the  community.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  fear  was  also  the  ultimate  cause 
of  the  inferiority  of  Southern  ante- 
bellum literature. 

"Most  of  the  literature  of  any  value 
produced  in  this  country  up  to  the  time 
of  the  war  had  come  from  the  North. 
The  literature  of  the  South,  of  course 
with  certain  exceptions,  had  been  feeble, 
imitative,  exaggerated,  affected  and  sen- 
timental. First,  regarding  their  books 
descriptive  of  their  own  society,  I  mean 
their  novels,  these  books  did  not  de- 
scribe society  trul3^  They  could  not  do 
so.  The  reason  of  this  inability  of 
Southern  literature  was  that  there  was 
one  institution  regarding  which  it 
dared  not  speak  the  truth.  That  insti- 
tution was  one  of  vast  importance 
and  one  which  touched  society  closely 
at  everj^  point.  Its  necessary  facts 
were  abhorrent  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
civilized  world." 

After  quoting  Juvenal,  against  the 
cruelty  of  Roman  slave-owners,  Mr. 
Nadal  sagelj''  adds: 


"A  Roman  poet  could  so  speak.  But 
in  those  ancient  days  there  was  no 
great  mass  of  Christian  sentiment  such 
as  in  our  own  time  espoused  the  slave's 
cause  and  accused  the  conscience  of  the 
master.  They  had  no  Exeter  Hall  in 
those  days  and  no  Faneuil  Hall,  and 
no  great  and  growing  Republican 
party.  I  doubt  if  you  will  find  so  can- 
did a  passage  as  this  from  Juvenal  in 
the  whole  range  of  Southern  literature. 
Such  freedom  of  description  was  out 
of  the  question." 

"The  obligation  of  the  Southern 
writers  to  make  a  representation  which 
should  accord  with  the  theory  of 
patriarhcal  ownership  was  destructive 
of  all  vigor." 

"But  the  Southern  writers,  from 
being  unable  to  be  veracious  upon  one 
subject,  seemed  to  lose  the  power  of 
veracity  regarding  all  subjects.  They 
became  imitative,  exaggerated  and 
sentimental.  Their  society,  they 
Europeanized." 

«  «  *  *  4i 

"Imitative  in  everything,  the  Sduth- 
ern  writers  were  imitative  even  in 
their  jokes,  which  were,  as  a  rule, 
pretty  bad.  Here  is  a  joke  from  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Gilmore  Simms,  of  South 
Carolina.  A  master  calls  to  his  slave: 
'Here,  Cuffee,  you  thrice  blackened 
baby  of  Beelzebub ;  come  here,  you  imp 
of  darkness.'  This  is  the  sort  of  joke 
for  which  a  precedent  might  have  been 
cited  out  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  would 
therefore  do  very  well. 

"Everything  was  exaggerated.  All 
their  geese  became  swans.  This  is  a 
tendency  greatly  to  be  regretted,  for  it 
is  a  sad  day  for  literature  when  it 
becomes  too  good  for  the  facts. 

"They  represented  everything  as 
different  from  what  it  was.    They  did 
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not  seem  to  be  able  to  describe  even 
natural  objects  correctly.  I  should 
have  expected  this.  If  you  and 
I,  when  we  met,  had  something  in  com- 
mon on  our  minds  of  which  we  dared 
not  speak,  we  could  hardly  talk  truth- 
fully about  the  weather.  So  the  South- 
ern writer  could  not  describe  a  bird, 
a  flower  or  a  star  as  it  was.  One  of 
their  poets,  I  remember,  addresses  the 
mocking-bird  as  "Yorick''  and  "Abbot 
of  Misrule."  But  in  truth  they  made 
very  little  account  of  natural  objects. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  little  they 
had  to  say  about  them.  The  natural 
facts  of  the  South  were  very  peculiar 
and  most  unlike  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  w^orld,  but  they  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  rural  England  or  in  Prov- 
ence of  the  troubadours,  and  the  South- 
ern Avriters  would  not  recognize  them." 

"In  general,  the  surest  way  to  be 
vulgar  is  to  ^jretend  to  be  something 
you  are  not,  and  that  is  what  the  South- 
ern writers  were  always  doing.  And 
yet  they  were  not  vulgar.  I  fancy  the 
explanation  of  this  is  that,  underneath 
their  apparent  aifectation,  there  Avas  a 
deep-seated  simplicity." 

4:  H«  ^:  *  * 

"Wliile  speaking  of  exceptions,  I 
might  mention  one  very  important 
exception  to  the  remark  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  concerning  the 
general  inferiority  of  Southern  ante- 
bellum literature.  Poe  had  received  a 
Southern  education  and  was  very 
Southern.  Like  other  Southern  writ- 
ers he  was  European  and  imitative. 
He  wrote  of  nothing  that  he  saw  except 
with  his  mind's  eye.  Surely  nothing 
that  could  suggest  his  'radiant  palace' 
existed  near  Baltimore  or  Richmond, 
the  Southern  towns  in  which  he  had 
lived.  His  Guy  de  Veres  and  Ula- 
lumes  and  Annabel  Lees  were  of  for- 
eign origin,  so  far  as  they  had  any  ori- 
gin save  in  his  own  head.  But,  whether 
European  and  imitative  or  not,  Poe 
succeeds  by  the   right  of  genius,  and 


fame,  which  cares  little  for  the  whys 
and  the  wherefores,  so  long  as  the 
genius  is  real  and  effective,  will  always 

follow  him." 

*  «         4:         *         * 

"I  (lid  think  that  the  impediment  to 
good  literature  above  mentioned,  name- 
ly, tJie  want  of  truth  resulting  from 
fear,  would  disappear  to  modify  that 
expectation.  For  one  thing,  character- 
istics do  not  disappear  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced them.  But  the  causes  still  re- 
main in  the  continued  existence  of  the 
African  race.  Opinions  regarding  that 
race   which   difl'er   from   those   of   the 

mass  are  not  tolerated  in  the  South." 

*  *         If         If         If 

"AVithout  liberty  there  cannot  be  that 
alert  and  nimble  way  of  looking  about 
and  that  fidelity  in  recording  what  is 
seen  which  are  necessary  to  literature. 
If  the  writer  feels  that  what  he  says 
will  be  received  with  disapprobation, 
he  will  be  silent.  But  it  is  not  only 
regarding  the  negro  that  liberty  of 
speech  is  discouraged  in  the  South. 
You  see  the  same  want  of  freedom  in 
the  discussion  of  other  subjects  as 
well." 

Mr.  Nadal  admits  that  he  is  not  "as 
well  read  as  I  should  be  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  South  that  has  appeared 
since  the  war."  He  no  doubt  means  the 
Civil  War;  but  his  failure  to  use  even 
a  capital  "W,"  leaves  us  at  liberty  to 
suppose  that  he  meant  our  latest  war — 
the  Spanish-American  conflict.  But 
Mr.  Nadal  charitably  infers,  from  the 
few  things  he  has  read,  "since  the  war," 
that  Southern  writers  have  quit 
lying. 

Mr.  Nadal,  referring  to  recent  South- 
ern literary  out-croppings,  benignly 
comments : 

"I  cannot  claim  to  be  as  well  read  as 
I  should  be  in  the  literature  of  the 
South  that  has  appeared  since  the  war. 
But  from  poems  and  sketches  which  I 
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have  read  from  time  to  time,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  general  want  of  literary 
truth,  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Southern  antebellum  literature ,  does 
not  characterize  the  more  recent  litera- 
ture of  the  South.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  these  things  are  good  enough 
to  form  part  of  the  permanent  litera- 
ture of  the  country  and  language. 
Among  them  I  might  mention  some 
very  delicate  poems  by  the  late  Father 
Tabb,  which  I  have  seen  in  the  maga- 
zines, and  some  sketches  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page.  These  are,  how- 
ever, either  poems  mostly  descriptive 
of  natural  scenery  or  sketches  repre- 
senting limited  phases  of  Southern 
life.  But  have  the  Southern  writers 
been  equally  successful  in  depicting 
Southern  life  as  a  whole?  It  has 
seemed  to  me  significant  that  some  of 
these  writers  prefer  historical  subjects. 
In  their  books  the  young  ladies  who,  I 
am  told,  are  usually  the  authors  of 
them,  are  very  free  with  "Odd  zooks" 
and  "Marry  come  up,"  and  other  such 
safe  and  remote  forms  of  expression, 
but  the  books,  of  course,  have  little 
that  bears  upon  the  present  Southern 
life.  Is  it  that  these  young  writers  are 
afraid  to  tackle  this  subject?" 

Mr.  Nadal  truthfully  asserts — what 
would  not  have  occurred  to  most  of  us 
— that  "it  is  a  sad  day  for  literature 
when  it  becomes  too  good  for  the 
facts."  It  is,  indeed,  Mr.  Nadal.  Give 
us  your  hand,  on  that,  Sir.  Let  me 
amend  your  deeply  penetrative  remark 
by  adding,  that  it  is  a  sad  day  for 
magazine  writing,  when  it  becomes  too 
good  for  the  facts.  No  charge  is  made 
for  this  rounding  out  of  your  sagacious 
statement,  Mr.  Nadal. 

Mr.  Nadal,  it  would  give  me  much 
innocent  delight  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance. Such  writers  as  yourself  and 
Prof.  Alfred  Bushnell  Hart  arouse  my 
curiosity.  I  would  like  to  see  you,  and 
hear  you  talk.  It  must  be  a  positive 
treat  to  watch  the  processes  of  what 


you  call  your  minds.     I  would  really 

enjoy  seeing  your  method  of  getting 

at  what  you  designate  as  "facts."    But 

life  is  short;   and  we  live   far  apart; 

and  I  must,  with  a  sigh  of  vain  regret, 

dismiss  the  desire  to  see  what  you  may 

resemble. 

*         *  *         * 

Shall  we  never  out-grow  the  mental 
warps,  caused  bv  Abolition  rant  and 
rhapsody?  Wilf  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
pursue  us,  to  the  remotest  fastnesses? 
Is  there  no  hope  that  the  North  will 
ever  cease  to  view  us,  through  the 
lenses  of  18G0?  In  the  voice,  out  of 
the  North,  is  there  to  be,  forevermore, 
the  refrain,  "I  am  holier  than  thou?" 
Is  the  South  always  to  be,  what  Gali- 
lee was  to  the  Jew?  Are  these  self- 
righteous  old  croakers  to  always  poison 
the  minds  of  Northern  youth,  filling 
them  with  the  repellant  picture  of  an 
imaginary  South? 

How  ludicrously  inaccurate  it  is  to 
argue  that  mental  vigor  is  impossible 
to  the  men  who  own  slaves !  To  form 
such  an  opinion  is  to  ignore  history. 
The  slave-owning  Babylonian  was  the 
master-builder,  master-ruler,  master- 
soldier  of  his  day.  The  science,  art, 
law-making,  literature  and  religion  of 
the  modern  world  are  saturated  with 
the  intellectual  creativeness  of  the 
slave-OAvner  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris. 

The  slave-owning  Greek  speaks  to 
us  in  matchless  oratory,  in  unrivalled 
poetry  and  prose;  and  drives  to 
despair  our  historians,  our  painters, 
our  sculptors,  and  our  architects.  On 
our  statute-books,  in  our  methods  of 
thought,  in  our  schools,  and  in  our 
libraries,  the  mind  of  the  slave-owning 
Greek  dominates  us,  after  nearly  3,000 
years. 

The  slave-owning  Roman  conquered 
the  world,  gave  it  laws  that  last  till 
now,  and  will  perhaps  last  forever; 
made  roads  that  are  yet  travelled; 
and  acqueducts  that  carry  water  from 
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the  mountains  into  the  cities,  today, 
just  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the 
Caesars.  This  Roman  slave-owner 
created  a  new  military  system,  built  the 
first  navy,  evolved  a  noble  literature, 
reached  perfection  in  art,  and  cultivated 
literary  taste  to  such  a  pitch  that  the 
forum  would  thunder  with  applause, 
at  a  musical  phrase,  or  a  beautiful 
simile. 

Is  there  in  modern  free-states  a 
greater  vigor  of  intellect  than  was  man- 
ifested during  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  Europe?  Have  warriors  ever  been 
more  daring  and  great,  than  in  the  time 
of  Herminius,  Charles  Martel,  Char- 
lemange,  Clovis,  Constantine,  Theodo- 
ric,  Theodosius,  William  the  Norman, 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  Wallenstein,  Farnese,  Spinola 
and  Duguesclin? 

Has  France  a  modern,  who  equals,  in 
original  creative  genius,  the  men  who 
produced  the  pre-Revolution  literature, 
in  the  ages  when  the  peasant  was  a 
slave?  Montaigne,  Rabelais,  Corneille, 
Moliere,  Montesquie,  the  elder  Mira- 
beau,  Le  Sage,  Pascal,  Raynal,  Fon- 
tenelle,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Scarron, 
Diderot,  and  Beaumarchais  are  a  few 
of  the  creators  of  French  literature; 
and  they  wrote  at  a  time  when  the 
peasants  were  the  serfs  of  the  lords. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal  and  England:  their 
monarchs  of  literature  belong  to  the 
slave  period. 

AVhat  was  there  in  the  slave-system 
of  the  South  to  produce  a  mental 
Nirvana?  What  was  there  to  corrupt 
the  literary  talent  and  to  infuse  univer- 
sal mendacity  into  it? 

The  wise  Mr.  Nadal  says  that  our 
writers  dared  not  tell  the  truth  about 
slavery;  and  he  therefore  applies  the 
legal  adage,  "False  in  one  thing,  false 
in  all." 

But  does  he  know  that,  when 
Southern  books  paint  our  slave-system 
as  patriarchal,  they  are  consciously 
unveracious?    I  am  one  of  the  authors 


who  picture  it,  that  way;  and,  God 
knows,  I  described  exactly  what  I  saw 
and  experienced.  Not  a  detail  was  sup- 
pressed, or  misrepresented.  Upon  what 
facts  does  Mr.  Nadal  base  his  sweep- 
ing assertion  that  the  system,^  was  not 
Patriarchal? 

Our  fathers  took  a  savage,  and,  in  a 
wonderfully  short  time,  made  a  semi- 
civilized  man  of  him.  There  never 
was  a  slave  who  was  in  a  bolter  general 
condilion  than  the  African,  in  the 
South.  There  never  was  a  slave  who 
cherished  such  affection  for  his  master. 
No  otlier  master  ever  marchod  off  fo 
the  wars,  entrusting  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  his  slave.     Never! 

The  negro  race  as  a  whole,  were  in 
a  better  condition  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  than  it  is,  now.  Sucli  horrors 
as  the  Homestead  Massacre,  the  Law- 
rence bayonettings,  the  coal-mine  atro- 
cities, the  Steel  Trust  slavery  and 
exploitation,  the  child-labor  reproach, 
and  the  White  Slave  system  of  the 
North,  were  never  possible  under 
Soutliern  slavery.  Self-interest  promp- 
ted the  average  master  to  keep  his 
slave  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well 
housed,  niul  not  prematurely  worn  out 
iiv  hard  work  and  exposure.  And 
when  too  young  to  work,  the  children 
were  not  driven  to  death,  in  mines, 
shops,  mills  and  truck-raising.  The 
old  were  not  turned  out  to  perish  of 
cold  and  hunger.  No  slave  woman  was 
compelled  to  choose  between  shame 
and  starvation.  No  $5  a  week,  and  "a 
gentleman  friend,"  invaded  the  negro- 
quarters  with  its  irresistible  push  hell- 
Avards. 

AVhen  did  a  Southern  "slave-driver" 
put  a  price  on  drinking  water?  When 
did  we  ever  huddle  72  slaves  in  one 
tenement?  When  did  we  ever  have 
negro  women  clubbed?  Allien  did  we 
ever  tear  babes  from  motherly  bosoms, 
and  then  fling  the  babes,  by  the  heels, 
into  a  police  van  ? 

4:  *  4:  4:  4: 

Mr.  Nadal  alleges  that  the  Southern 
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writers  dared  not  tell  the  truth  about 
slaver3^  Does  he  mean  to  say  that 
Hinton  Helper,  of  the  "Impending 
Crisis,"  prevaricated?  The  book  of 
that  North  Carolinian  was  adopted,  as 
campaign  literature,  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Abolition  crusade. 

Did  not  Moneure  D.  Conway,  the 
high-born  Virginian,  tell  the  truth 
about  slavery? 

Did  not  Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, write  the  truth  about  slavery? 
He  seemed  to  think  that  he  Avas  doing 
so. 

Did  INIr.  Nadal  ever  read  Thomas 
Jefferson's  "Notes  on  Virginia?"  No 
Avriter  ever  expressed  himself  more 
forcibly  against  slavery  than  did  the 
Sage  of  Monticello. 

Did  not  the  fiery  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke  manumit  his  slaves,  who 
were  colonized  in  Ohio?  Did  not 
Southern  7ncn  volnnfanJy  free  more 
slaves  than  gained  freedom  under  the 
abolition  laws  of  the  North f  TFere 
not  the  great  churches  moving 
toward  emancipation,  when  the 
North  threw  into  inflammable 
]materials,  the  fire-brand  of  forcible 

interference       with  OUR       DOMESTIC 

AFFAIRS?     To  each  of  these  questions. 

History  will  answer,  "IV.s." 

^         ^         ^         ^         ^ 

Mr.  Nadal  charges  Southern  litera- 
ture with  imitation,  affectation,  exag- 
geration, sentimentality,  lack  of  vigor, 
and  lack  of  truth.  Even  Roe  is  accused 
of  imitating  Europe.  Mr.  Nadal  says 
that  even  in  their  "jokes,"  the  South- 
ern authors  were  imitative;  and  he 
lugs  in  a  nick-nanie,  which  an  imagi- 
nary master  applies  to  an  imaginary 
slave,  in  one  of  Gilmore  Simms'  novels ! 
\ATien  did  nick-names  become  synony- 
mous with  jokes? 

Poe  had  the  most  original  genius 
that  ever  took  possession  of  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking literateur.  His  system 
of  word  melody  and  repetition  are  not 
to  be  found,  anterior  to  his  death.  He 
borrowed  the  germ  from  Dr.  Cheever 


of  Georgia;  but  to  his  own  genius  and 
art,  were  due  its  elaboration  and  per- 
fection. Europe  imitated  Poe,  both  in 
his  poetry,  and  in  his  prose  short  sto- 
ries; Swinbure  was  his  disciple  in 
rhyme;  DeMaupassant,  in  the  short 
story. 

Mr.  Nadal  gravely  assures  us  that  no 
such  "crystal  palace,"  as  Poe  describes, 
existed  near  Richmond,  or  Baltimore, 
the  Southern  towns  most  familiar  to 
Poe;  and  he  furthermore  asserts,  with 
soberness  and  conviction,  that  Ula- 
lume,  Annabel  Lee  and  Guy  de  Vere 
were  of  "foreign  extraction,  so  far  as 
they  had  any  existence  outside  of  Poe's 
own  head." 

How  does  anything  quite  so  stupid 
find  its  way  into  a  respectable'  maga- 
zine? We  will  be  told,  next,  that  Don 
Quixote  is  an  imaginary  person. 

It  is  not  agreeable  to  have  wise- 
acre^i  come  around,  and  make  us  lose 
faith  in  the  materiality  of  the  charac- 
ters in  Shakespeare's  "Tempest"  and  ♦ 
his  "Midsummer-night's  Dream." 
Heavens  above  !  Are  we  to  be  told  that 
the  "Ancient  Mariner"  had  no  exist- 
ence, outside  of  Coleridge's  head?  Are 
we  to  give  up  "Tom  Jones,"  "My  Uncle 
Toby,"  and  "Peregrine  Pickle?"  If 
something  is  not  done  to  stay  the  icono- 
clastic hand  of  this  Mr,  Nadal,  all  litera- 
ture may  become  involved  in  a  general 
cataclysm.  Marry  come  up !  are  we 
to  be  supinely  acquiescent,  while  this 
man,  who  doesn't  know  the  difference 
between  a  jest  and  sobriquet,  tries  to 
convince  us  that  the  "Faerie  Queen" 
had  no  existence  outside  of  Spenser's 
head  ?  And  that  the  "Maud,"  of  Ten- 
nj^son,  is  either  of  foreign  extraction, 
or  a  creature  of  poetic  invention  ?  Odd 
zooks ! 

:);  4<  ^  ^  ^ 

Which  of  the  Northern  poets  were 
original?  Which  of  them  did  South- 
ern poets  imitate? 

Let  us  examine  some  of  this  super- 
excellent  literature. 

Bryant  is  remembered  on  account  of 
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his  Thanatopsis — a  metrical  version  of 
an  old  English  book  that  was  repub- 
lished in  New  York  some  time  before 
the  poem  appeared.  The  book  was 
called  "The  Way  of  Life." 

Excepting  his  "Lines  to  a  Water- 
fowl,'" there  is  hardly  to  be  found  any 
real  poetry  in  all  the  rest  of  Bryant's 
works. 

In  Longfellow,  we  have  the  poetical 
sentiment,  unaccompanied  by  poetic 
genius.  The  versification  of  Hiawatha, 
for  example,  is  neither  verse  nor  prose. 
it  is  a  bastard  compound,  and  the  ear 
grows  weary  of  it.  "The  Psalm  of 
Life,"  is  a  (xerman  adaptation.  "Night- 
fair'  is  exquisite,  but  not  great.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  excel  the  "Evening 
Song"  of  our  (leorgia  bard,  Sydney 
Lanier. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  the 
author  of  some  very  dainty  verse;  and 
his  Autocrat  is  a  classic  of  rare  merit 
and  originality.  It  is,  however,  the 
work  of  a  jeweler,  rather  than  a  sculp- 
tor: there  is  art,  high  finish,  elegance 
and  beauty,  but  no  sublimity,  no  fierce 
passion  that  takes  the  soul  by  storm. 

In  the  Avork  of  Francis  Orran  Tick- 
nor,  the  Southern  poet,  there  is  all  of 
Dr.  Holmes'  polish;  and  there  is  an 
intensity  of  fervor  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Holmes,  or  Bryant,  or  Long- 
fellow. In  originality.  Dr.  Ticknor  has 
few  equals;  and  he  touches  almost  ever}' 
chord  of  feeling. 

Are  John  G.  Saxe,  and  poor  old  Mr. 
John  AVhittier,  still  considered  poets'^ 
Alas!  read  a  stanza  or  two  of  A^liit- 
tier's  "Kathleen :'' 

"O  Norah,  lay  your  basket  down, 

And  rest  your  weary  hand. 
And  come  and  hear  me  sing  a  song 

Of  our  old  Ireland, 

There  was  a  lord  of  Galaway, 

A  mighty  lord  was  he; 
And  he  did  wed  a  second  wife, 

A  maid  of  low  degree.'' 


This  maid  of  low  degree  at  once 
became  a  virago,  one  of  the  Blue  hen's 
chickens.  She  feeds  her  kindred  on 
white  bread  :  the  kindred  of  the  mighty 
lord  are  fed  on  black  lircad  :  the  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  this  mighty  lord  is 
sold  into  slavery,  by  the  second  wife, 
the  hair  of  the  girl  having  first  been 
cut  off.  and  her  silk  dress  changed  for 
one  of  tow.  All  that  the  mighty  lord 
can  do  is  to  beat  his  breast,  and  moan, 
and  tear  his  beard.  A  bold  young  man 
appears,  who  offers  to  find  the  girl,  if 
the  mighty  lord  will  give  her  in  mar- 
riage to  the  bold  young  man.  The 
mighty  lord  consents,  of  course.  Then 
the  bold  young  man  finds  the  girl,  of 
course.  The  wicked  second  wife  dies, 
of  course.    The  last  stanza  is — 

"And  the  old  lord's  wife  is  dead  and 
gone. 

And  a  happy  man  is  he. 
For  he  sits  beside  his  own  Kathleen, 

AVith  her  darling  on  his  knee." 

(We  nnist  assume  that  this  "darling" 
is  not  her  l)old  spouse,  but  her  babe.) 

I  wonder  if  that  sort  of  stufi'  is  still 
accepted  as  poetry,  up  in  New  England. 

In  "Maud  ^Muilei-."  Mr.  Whittier 
came  as  near  to  the  poetic  as  he  ever 
(lid.  And  thei'c  is  no  poetry,  in  Miss 
MuUer. 

Was  James  Russell  Lowell  a  poet  t 
Some  of  his  prose  Essays  arc  nuister- 
jiieces;  but  in  the  realm  of  rhyme,  he 
conquered  little  that  will  endure.  He 
had  his  day  and  his  say^and  is  no 
longer  read.  AValt  Whitman  indeed, 
was  original — and  unspeakably  coarse 
and  inarticulate. 

Who.  then,  among  the  Northern 
liards  founded  a  school,  and  was  flat- 
tered b}'  the  imitation  of  Southern 
poets  ? 

Amelia  Welby.  Mary  Ashley  Town- 
shend,  Glara  V.  Dargan,  Mary  Chapin 
Smith,  Sydney  Lanier,  F.  O.  Ticknor. 
Paul  H.  Hayne.  Edgar  Poe,  James  R. 
Kandall,  and  Henry  Timrod,  are  cer- 
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tainly  not  imitative;  and  they  are  not 
ati'ected,  or  weak.  Nearly  all  of  them 
have  Ween  iiegleoteil ;  but,  as  the  years 
glide  by,  they  are  ascending  higher 
and  higher,  while  the  N^orthern  i)oels 
are  ra[)idly  losing  their  old  pre-emi- 
nence. 

*         *         *         *         * 

AAlio  are  the  Northern  historians 
that  connnanci  Southern  imitation'^ 
AVliich  of  our  ante-bellum  chroniclers 
have  been  apes  to  Bancroft  and  Hild- 
reth?  Which  of  them  atfected  the  style 
of  Macaulay.  or  Gibbon  'i 

Is  Watson's  '"Philip  IT.'"  ,anv  kin  to 
Robertson's       "Charles        V.T  Is 

(iayarre's  '"'Louisiana"  an  imitation  of 
some  other  book  ?  What  Northern  mas- 
ter had  Dr.  Ramsay  and  Prof.  Tucker, 
for  scholars?  From  whom  did  John 
Esten  Cooke  borrow  the  delightful 
style  and  method  of  his  "Virginia?" 

At  present,  the  men  of  the  South  are 
re-writing  history,  in  many  directions; 
and  we  are  using  original  materials, 
that  were  inaccessible  to  the  ante-bel- 
lum historians,  but  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  faithful  narrative.  Therefore, 
we  are  sending  the  Bancrofts,  the 
Schoulers,  the  Hildbreths  and  the 
Robertsons  to  the  scrap  heap. 

Without  the  original  sources,  found 
in  Southern  literature,  it  is  impossible 
to  write  the  history  of  this  Republic, 
(iarden's  "Anecdotes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion," General  Harry  Lee's  "War  in 
the  Southern  Department,''  Wheeler's 
"North  Carolina,"  McCall's  "(ieorgia," 
Stith's  "Virginia,"  Baldwin's  "Flush 
Time;  of  Alab.ima  and  Mississippi," 
Sparks'  "Memories  of  Fifty  Years," 
Davy  Crockett's  "jMemoirs,"  Pick- 
ett's "Alabama,''  (Guild's  "Old  Times  in 
Tennessee,"  Tyler's  "Memories  of 
Taney,''  DuBose's  "Life  and  Times  of 
Yancey,"  Stephens'  "War  between  the 
States,"  Benton's  "Thirty  Years' 
View,"  Gttrland's  "John  Randolph,"' 
Marshall's  "Washington,''  the  Madison 
Journal  of  the  Constitution  Conven- 
tion  of  1789;   Madison's  contributions 


to  "The  Fedei-alist,"  McCrary's  "South 
Cai-olina,"  Smith's  "Kentucky,''  Page's 
"Old  South,"  Smith's  "South  Caro- 
lina," Fleming's  "Alabama,''  Alexan- 
der's "Mecklenberg,"  (Jarrett's  "Ala- 
bama," DeLeon's  "Four  Years  in  Rebel 
Capitals,"  Brown's  "Lower  South  in 
History," — these  are  some  of  the 
Southern  books  which  no  historian, 
intent  upon  truthful  narrative,  can 
atford  to  ignore.  There  are  very  many 
others  that  might  be  named — such  as 
Hardin's  "Troup,"  Gilmore's  "Geor- 
gians," Baldwin.'s  "Party  Leaders,"  the 
J^ewis  and  Clarke  Diary,  the  "Life''  of 
(len.  Sam  Dale,  "Dropped  Stitches  of 
Tennessee  Plistory,"  Brownlow's 
"Andrew  Johnson,"  and  » the  same 
author's  version  of  the  Civil  War 
origins. 

^  H!  Jji  ^  ^ 

Hgve  Northern  biographers  pro- 
duced anything  equal  to  Randall's 
"Jeti'erson;"  or  Tyler's  "Patrick  Hen- 
ry;" or  DuBose's  "Yancey?"  Who  has 
made  it  necessary  to  re-cast  so  much 
American  history  as  did  Moncure  D. 
Conway,  in  his  "Edmund  Randolph," 
his  "Thomas  Paine,"  and  his  own 
"Memoirs?" 

To  how  many  Northern  authors  are 
we  more  deeply  indebted  than  to  Wil- 
liam Byrd  of  Virginia? 

Who  left  on  record  a  larger  amount 
of  indispensable  historical  material 
than  the  pompous,  but  laborious  Ben- 
ton ? 

Mr.  Nadal  expresses  contempt  for 
Kennedy's  "SAvallow  Barn."  Other, 
and  more  competent,  critics  have 
declared  that  it  is  the  truest  picture, 
extant,  of  Colonial  life.  We  will  not 
wrangle  over  it;  but  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Nadal  has  read 
"Henry  St.  John,  Gentleman."  This 
novel  deals  with  the  era  of  Lord  Dun- 
more,  the  last  of  the  royal  Governors 
of  Virginia.  I  venture  the  assertion 
that  no  ante-bellum  fiction  of  the  North 
equals     this   work  of  the     Virginian, 
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John  Esten  Cooke.  The  period  chosen 
lends  itself  to  the  tragic  and  the 
romantic;  the  events  and  the  imaginary 
personages  group  themselves  on  his- 
toric spots  of  the  greatest  interest,  and 
around  historic  characters  that  are 
innnortal.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  story 
is  exceedingly  virile,  glowing  with  local 
color,  abounding  with  incident,  and  pre- 
senting men  and  W'Omen  so  vividly  that 
they  live  and  move  and  compel  like,  or 
dislike,  as  actual  human  beings  do.  St. 
John  is  a  gentleman,  and  is  not  a  stick, 
like  some  of  Sir  AValter  Scott's  heroes. 
Bonnybell  is  a  genuine  girl,  not  an 
impossible  "Little  Nell,"  or  "Bella  Wil- 
fer."  But  the  true  hero  and  dominat- 
ing personage,  is  the  ever  fresh,  ever 
stalwart  Captain  Kalph  Waters.  Never 
was  a  dashing,  soldierly  figure  more 
fascinating.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any 
military  name  in  American  or  Euro- 
pean fiction  that  even  compares  with 
the  beau-sabreur  of  John  Esten  Cooke. 
Nor  do  I  know  of  any  novel  whose 
dialogues  are  so  crisp,  swift  and  to  the 
point,  and  contributing  so  much  to  the 
narrative. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  Stanley  Weyman 
and  Charles  Lever  all  tried  their  hands 
at  portraying  soldiers  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  of  the  campaigns 
of  Frederick  the  Great:  Sir  Walter 
failed,  Lever  overdrew,  and  Weyman 
constructed  impossible  plots.  On  the 
contrary  Cook's  "St.  John"  is  perfect. 
Who  has  Avritten  war  stories  that  sur- 
pass Cooke's  "Surrey,  of  Eagle's 
Nest,"  and  his  "Hammer  and  Rapier?" 
AVho  ever  drew  a  more  life-like  and 
captivating  pen-portrait  than  Cooke's 
Stuart,  in  "The  Wearing  of  the  Grey?" 
Mr.  Nadal  condescenas  to  mention 
Thomas  Melson  Page,  as  the  author  of 
-some  sketches"  that  he,  Nadal,  has 
"seen  in  the  magazines."  Yet  one  of 
these  sketches  was  "Marse  Chan,"  an 
absolutely  perfect  short  story — as  "Meh 
Lady,"  is  another. 

Mr.  Nadal  has  heard  of  Father  Tabb, 
who   published     "some     very   delicate 


poems."  It  would  seem  that  Father 
Tabb  so  carefully  avoided  the  vulgar 
and  the  indelicate  that  his  name  got 
lodged  in  the  remembrance  of  Nadal, 
who  has  no  word  of  recognition  for  the 
wonderfully  fine  sentiment,  artistic 
polish  and  beautiful  expression  of 
Father  Kyan.  Thcvv^  was  the  i)oetic 
soul,  and  the  poetic  thought  and  the 
poetic  form. 

Mr.  Nadal  doesn't  think  nnich  of 
"Georgia  Scenes,"  and  Baldwin's 
"Flush  Times."  He  nuikes  no  mention 
of  "Sut  Lovmgood"  (by  Harris'^  nor 
of  Simon  Suggs,  nor  of  Major  Jones' 
Courtships,  nor  of  Bill  Arp.  nor  of 
Mark  Twain,  nor  of  AVill  Harben,  nor 
of  J.  L.  M.  Curry.  He  has  not  re  id 
John  Wise's  "End  of  an  P^ra."  He 
knows  nothing,  apparently,  of  Helen 
Glasgow,  Mary  Johnston,  Augusta  J. 
Evans,  Mrs.  E.  Henry-liuffin,  nor  the 
author  of  the  delightful  "Colonel  Car- 
ter, of  Cartersville." 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Henry-Ruffin — a  descend- 
ant of  Thomas  Jefferson — in  her  great 
novel,  "The  ^orth  Star,"  so  completely 
recreated  the  era  of  the  Medieval  Vik- 
ings, that  the  King  of  Norway  recog- 
nized her  genius  and  bestowed  'upon 
her  a  ro,yal  decoration.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  our  literary  annals  comparable 
to  this,  for  the  King  of  Italy  went  no 
further  with  F.  Marion  Crawford 
than  to  write  him  a  letter  of  thanks, 
for  his  glorification  of  modern  Italy. 
And,  by  the  way,  this  magazine  was 
the  onl}'  one  that  noticed  the  magnifi- 
cent tribute  paid  by  the  Norwegian 
Monarch  to  the  Mobile  authoress  whom 
I  know  to  be  a  devout  Romanist  in 
religion.  (There's  nothing  narrow 
about  my  treatment  of  people  and  sub- 
jects.) 

All  of  us  knoAv  that  Poe  founded  a 
school — was  a  pioneer  who  discovered 
and  peopled  a  new  world.  But  did  not 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  of  Georgia,  do 
likewise?  He  created  folk-lore  litera- 
ture that  had  no  predecessor,  and 
which   will  endure   forever.     Did   two 
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of  the  Northern  literatti  accomplished 
anything  similar? 

***** 

John  M.  Daniel,  of  Virg'inia, 
founded  a  new  school  of  Journalism. 
He  was  the  Pulitzer  of  his  day.  He 
was  the  Camille  Desmoulins  of  South- 


Mrs.  M.  E.  Henry-Ruffin 

ern  Secession.  His  trenchant,  fearless, 
concise,  orig^inal  manner  of  treating  his 
suuject  gradually  revolutionized  the 
editorial  style  of  the  American  press, 
lea^-ing  the  State-paper  dignity  and 
elaboration  to  the  old  fogys.  It  was  in 
this  modern  school,  that  Henry  Grady 
made  such  a  reputation. 

A  Southern  editor  was  the  introducer 


of  the  paragraphic  method  of  treating 
important  subjects,  each  thought  being 
brought  out  in  a  separate  paragraph. 
His  innovation  was  immediately,  and 
universally  adopted.  That  style  first 
appeared  in  "The  People's  Party 
Paper,"  of  1891. 

A  Southern  author  took  History  off 
her  stilts,  made  her  talk  in  the  1-anguage 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  lawyer 
stating  a  case  to  a  jury,  or  a  reporter 
Avriting  up  an  occurrence  Avith  such 
lucid  simplicity  that  all  readers  will  be 
interested  and  informed.  One  conse- 
quence of  the  new  Southern  style  is, 
that  very  many  more  people  are  read- 
ing history  than  ever  before.  Even 
Macaulay  and  Carlisle  are  sometimes 
hard  reading,  while  the  pomp  and 
Olympian  stride  of  Gibbon  often 
cause  a  yawn.  The  later  style  has  end- 
less variety,  is  grave  or  gay  as  subject 
changes;  is  perfectly  simple  and  clear, 
tells  the  story  in  a  connected  manner, 
and  corncerns  itself  less  about  kings 
and    battles,    than    about    people    and 

institutions. 

***** 

And  Mr.  Nadal  alleges  that  the 
Southern  planter,  living  amid  his 
slaves,  became  a  degenerate  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverly.  A  glance  at  the  Pension-roll 
of  tlie  Federal  Government,  carrying 
as  it  does  900,000  names,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  these  Southern  De  Cov- 
erly's  were  most  destructive  fighters. 
For  four  3'ears,  they  kept  up  a  five-to- 
one  fight  against  the  best  men  the 
North  coulfl  send  to  the  field.  And  no 
one  doubts  that  had  the  263,000  South- 
erners who  joined  the  Union  Army 
enlisted  under  the  flag  of  the  Confed- 
erac}^,  the  South  would  have  achieved 
her  independence.  Had  she  done  so, 
we  would  not  now  see  the  impoverish- 
ment and  enslavement  of  the  common 
people  by  the  marauding  corporations 
which  Republican  legislation  created 
and  fostered. 

When  such  slave  owners  as  Wade 
Hampton,  M.  C.  Butler,  "Jeb"  Stuart, 
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Turner  Ashbv,  Pierce  Voiiii«r.  Kobert 
E.  Lee,  Dick  Taylor,  John  B.  (iordoii, 
Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  and  hundreds  of 
others,  won  imperishal>le  renown  as 
commanders  in  pitched  battles,  it  is 
mere  crass  ignorance,  or  blind  perver- 
sity to  speak  of  their  class  contempt- 
uously. What  ever  else  they  may  have 
been,  they  were  not  weaklings.  I'hey 
may  have  lived  like  P^nglish  squires,  but 
they  had.  also,  the  stalwart  manhood, 
the  warlike  prowess  of  the  English 
squire.  Mr.  Nadal  may  really  believe 
that  Slavery  enervated  the  Master: 
that  opinion  was  not  held  by  McClellan, 
Sherman.  Grant,  Sheridan,  ISIeade, 
Hooker.  Kosecrans.  Hancock,  Thomas, 
Seigel,  McjJowell,  Shields  and  Pleas- 
anton.  Nor  was  any  such  opinion  held 
by  Stanton.  Halleck  and  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Xadal  probably  does  not  know 
that  there  Averc  only  about  250,000 
slaveholders  in  the  South;  and  that 
this  minority  could  never  have  estab- 
lished a  mental  Reign  of  Terror.  It 
was  a  slave-holder,  Robert  Toombs, 
who  told  the  U.  S.  Senate— told  it  in 
burning  Avords  that  Avill  ring  doAvn  the 
corridors  of  Time — that  the  South 
sought  nothing  but  the  rights  guaran- 
teed her  in  the  Compact  Avhich  seduced 
her  from  the  Second  Confederation 
into  this  consolidated  despotism  of 
class-rule,  called  the  Union. 

Excepting  racial  and  sectional  hat- 
red, there  Avas  no  reason  in  God 
Almighty's  Avorld  Avhy  SlaAcry  should 
jiot  have  been  bloodlessly  abolished  in 
the  South,  as  it  Avas  in  the  English 
Colonics,  and  in   South  America. 
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Some  Reminiscences  of  the  Firing  Line 


A  Stirring  Incident  of  the  Days  of  '61 

In  September,  1864,  three  brigades 
of  Field's  division,  viz,  Benning's 
Lawsj  and  Hood's  old  brigade.  Gen. 
Griz  Cavalry  and  the  Virginia  militia 
(which  consisted  of  a  lot  of  old  gray- 
headed  men  and  beardless  boys)  con- 
stituted the  forces  defending  Kichmond 
on  the  North  side  of  the  James  Kiver, 
Sept.  25th,  if  memory  is  not  at  fault, 
our  scouts  reported  that  the  Federals 
were  preparing  to  advance.  Sixty 
rounds  of  cartridges  were  issued  to 
each  soldier.  The  writer  was  sent  with 
a  detail  of  30  men  from  the  15th  Ga. 
to  re-inforce  the  picket  line.  We 
were  expecting  the  Federals  to  attack 
at  any  moment ;  at  day-break  the  enemy 
drove  back  our  pickets  on  our  righfand 
left.  Fearing  the  enemy  would  flank 
us,  we  retreated  to  our  line  of  works. 

Avlien  we  arrived,  we  found  only  one 
man  who  was  left  to  guard  our  bag- 
gage, with  an  order  from  Major 
Shannon,  commanding  officer  of  the 
15th  Ga.,  to  join  our  command  at  Fort 
Harrison.  AVe  had  not  gone  far  in  that 
direction  when  we  met  Gen.  Gary,  who, 
upon  learning  our  destination, 
informed   us  that   Fort  Harrison  liad 


fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
At  that  time,  there  w^as  heavy  musk- 
etry to  left  of  Newmarket  Heights. 
The  Federal  General,  Ord,  had  hurled 
his  army  corps  against  the  Texas  Bri- 
gade and  Gray's  dismounted  cavalry. 
Gen.  Gray  looked  in  the  direction  of 
the  Darbytown  road  through  his  field- 
glasses,  reigned  his  mount  at  right 
angle  to  the  firing  line,  and  said,  "Men, 
I  shall  assume  command  of  you  for  the 
present,  Eight  Face !  Trail  arms ! 
Double-quick !     March." 

When  we  arrived  at  our  second  line 
of  works,  the  General  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "Sergeant,  keep  your  men  here, 
and  support  this  battery  until  you 
receive  further  orders."  About  an 
hour  later,  we  were  relieved  and  ordered 
to  report  at  Fort  Gilmer.  On  arrival, 
we  found  six  companies  of  the  15th 
Ga.  in  the  h  ort  and  a  company  of 
"home  guards,"  and  heard  some  of  the 
particulars  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Harri- 
son. The  Federals,  under  command  of 
General  Butler,  attacked  Fort  Harri- 
son; the  15th  Ga.  was  sent  to  reinforce 
the  garrison.  The  enemy,  failing  to 
compass  his  ends  by  direct  assault,  con- 
centrated   a    heavy    force    against   the 
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thin,  gray  line  on  the  right.  Being 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  the  Confed- 
erates fell  back  and,  before  the  gar- 
rison was  aware  of  the  fact,  the  enemy 
were  entering  the  Fort  from  the  rear 
and  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
garrison.  Major  Shannon  extricated 
the  15th  Ga.  irom  its  perilous  dilema 
by  a  bayonet  charge.  In  this  charge. 
Lieutenant  Norman,  of  Co.  F.,  15th 
Ga.  was  killed.  No  braver  man  ever 
drew  a  blade  in  the  defense  of  his  coun- 
try. 

The  Federals,  flushed  with  success  by 
the  capture  of  Fort  Harrison,  evidently 
thought  they  would  capture  Fort  Gil- 
mer by  similar  tactics;  the  battle  was 
opened  by  an  attack  upon  our  right, 
by  a  heavy  force.  When  the  enemy 
reached  a  point  where  the  line  of  bat- 
tle could  be  enfiladed,  we  were  ordered 
to  fire.  Our  men  poured  a  galling  fire 
upon  them — infilading  their  line  with 
artillery  and  infantry.  The  effect  was 
magical — the  enemy,  disappeared  as  if 
the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed 
them  up.  At  this  stage  of  the  game, 
the  Federals  made  a  simultaneous 
attack  upon  the  Fort  and  our  defences 
to  left  of  the  Fort.  The  negro  soldiers 
opened  wide  their  ebon  mouths  and 
shouted,  "Huzzah  I  Huzzah  !  Huzzah!" 
This  challenge  to  mortal  combat  was 
accepted  by  the  Confederates  with  a 
rebel  yell  that  made  the  'Svelkins  ring"' 
above  the  roar  of  cannon  and  rattle 
of  musketry.  These  negro  soldiers 
advanced  upon  the  Fort  at  "Trail 
Arms — Double-Quick     time, — shouting 

and  yelling.     No  quarters  to  the 

Kebels.     Remember  Fort  Pillow!" 

For  an  hour  w^e  fought  across  the 
parapets  of  the  Fort;  we  did  not  fire 
at  random.  Every  solaier  took  deliber- 
ate aim.  At  the  discharge  of  his  mus- 
ket, a  negro-cap  would  fly  up  in  the 
air.  In  this  engagement,  the  writer 
had  a  close  call.  Standing  near  our 
colors  and,  looking  to  my  right  for  a 
negro,  who  cocasionally  would  raise 
his  head   above   the   w^orks,   our   color 


bearer  shouted,  "Look  out,  Seargeant ! 
That  negro  in  front  will  shoot  you!" 
In  an  instant  I  covered  him  with  my 
gun.  Before  I  could  fire,  he  shot  a 
liole  through  my  coat  collar.  In  a  few 
moments  he  raised  his  hand  above  the 
embankment.  AVhile  ramming  a  cart- 
ridge, I  took  aim  at  his  arm  and  was 
about  to  fire,  when  he,  unconscsiously 
raised  his  head.  I  shifted  aim  from 
arm  to  head  and  pulled  trigger.  His 
cap  went  up  like  the  bound  of  a  rubber 
ball. 

Private  J.  D.  Adams  belonging  to  the 
litter  corps,  being  imbued  with  'the 
spirit  "to  do  or  die,"  and  having  no 
gun,  picked  up  a  tent  pole  and  did 
some  heroic  "mauling"  on  the  heads  of 
these  yankee  coons.  If  he  did  not  kill 
any  of  them,  it  was  because  their  skulls 
were  too  thick  to  be  crushed  by  his 
weapon.  A  mulatto  mounted  the  works, 
calling  upon  his  comrades  to  follow, 
but  was  instantly  killed.  One  of  his 
comrades  cried  out,  "Dar!  Dey  dun 
kilt  Corpul  Dick!" 

Our  cannoniers  took  sixty  pound 
shells,  cut  the  fuse  to  two  minutes  and 
threw  them  upon  the  negroes.  The 
explosion  of  these  shells  were  terrific. 
Soon  a  w'hite  flag  was  raised  and  the 
colonel  commanding  the  negroes 
mounted  the  works  and  gave  the 
Masonic  grand-hailing  sign  of  "dis- 
tress." It  was  well  he  did.  Had  he 
not,  the  boys  would  certainly  have 
"remembered  Fort  Pillow." 

The  colonel  surrendered  his  sword  to 
private  Adams  of  tent  pole  fame.  The 
Lieutenant  Colonel  surrendered  his 
sword  to  the  writer.    He  has  it  yet. 

Just  as  the  negi-oes  surrendered. 
General  Anderson,  ("Old  Tige,"  the  sol- 
diers called  him.)  arrived  with  his  gal- 
lant brigade  to  re-inforce  us.  On  arri- 
val, Private  George  Snellings,  of  Com- 
pany C,  shouted :  "too  late,  'Tige,'  too 
late,  for  the  coon  fight.  'Old  Rock'  hat 
treed — caught  and  whipped  them  all!" 
At  this  rally  the  old  15th  Ga.  gave  a 
rebel  yell  that  was  electrifying.    Imme- 
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diately  Field's  entire  division  was 
cheering.  This  ended  the  battle  of 
Fort  Gilmer. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  ask,  "What 
about  the  Virginia  'Home  Guard?' 
Those  old  gray-haired  men  and  beard- 
less boys  iought  as  valiantly  as  if  they 
had  been  veterans  of  a  hundred  battles. 
"The  despots  heel  was  on  their  shore" — 
they  did  what  they  could  to  drive  him 
back.    Angels  could  luvve  done  no  more. 

Amity,  (ia.  J.  M.  Hudson. 


A  War=Time  Diary 
(The   following   is   an   exact   copy   of   a 
Diary  kept  by  G.  W.  Clemmer,  of  Company 
"C."    3rd    Tenn.    Confederate    Volunteers. 
From  1861  to   1863.) 

Owing  to  the  election  of  a  North- 
ern man,  Avith  avowed  anti-slavery 
principles,  to  the  presidency  *of  the 
United  States,  some  of  the  cotton  states, 
by  a  vote  of  the  people,  dissolved  all 
connection  with  the  U.  S.  as  a  govern- 
ment. 

About  the  12th  of  April,  1861,  Gen. 
Beaureguard  bombarded  and  captured 
Fort  Sumpter  near  Charleston,  S.  C, 
which  fort  the  Federal  forces  under 
Maj,  Anderson  had  occupied  for  several 
weeks.  About  this  time  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, president  of  the  United  States, 
made  a  proclamation  calling  for  75,000 
volunteers,  and  commanding  the  rebels 
to  disband  and  return  home  to  their 
families.  This  proclamation  aroused 
every  true  Southern  mind,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  they  were  flocking  by  thous- 
ands to  the  defense  of  Southern  rights 
and  Southern  institutions. 

My  history  shall  be  confined  to  the 
3rd  Tennesssee  Regiment,and  more 
particularly  to  Co.  "C."  of  that  regi- 
ment. 

The  first  Company  from  Polk 
county  left  for  Knoxville  on  the  13th 
of  May,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
John  F.  Hannah.  After  this  Company 
left,  another  was  made  up,  to  which  I 
attached   myself.     The   Company  was 


organized  on  the  16th  of  May,  by  the 
election  of  E.  P.  Douglass,  Capt;  J.  S. 
Hodge,  Ist  Lfieutenant;  R.  W.  Haney, 
2nd  Lietutenant ;  and  A.  D.  Donaldson, 
Jr.,  3rd  Lieutenant.  The  Sergeants 
were  J.  W.  Fender,  1st;  T.  N.  Lawson, 
2nd;  G.  W.  Clemmer,  3rd,  and  F.  M. 
Longley,  4th.  G.  W.  Morris  was  after- 
ward elected  5th  Sergeant. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  May 
the  Company  met  in  Benton,  to  pay 
their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  that 
place  and  its  inhabitants.  The  citizens 
of  the  town  and  surrounding  country 
flocked  to  the  place,  to  take  a  long 
leave  of  their  sons  and  friends  who 
were  embarking  in  the  cause  of  their 
threatened  country.  A  torch  light  pro- 
cession was  formed,  with  the  company 
in  front,  the  ladies  in  the  center,  and 
tile  citizens,  men  and  boys,  in  the  rear. 
The  procession  being  formed,  the 
torches  all  burning,  and  every  door  and 
window  brightly  illuminated  with 
candles,  we  marched  through  the  differ- 
ent streets  of  the  town,  and  being  but 
a  few  days  after  the  State  of  Virginia 
had  withdrawn  from  the  old  Union, 
the  procession  marched  to  the  tune  of 
"Old  Virginia."  The  night  was  beauti- 
ful, and  the  scene  grand  and  exciting. 
At  one  time  the  procession  extended 
around  the  entire  public  square.  The 
doors  and  windows  were  filled  with 
young  ladies  and  little  girls,  with  their 
hands  full  of  bouquets,  which  they  cast 
in  the  way  of  the  volunteers.  After 
marching  around  for  some  time,  we 
heard  some  speeches  from  S.  A.  Smith, 
J.  L.  Milburn  and  others.  About  11 
o'clock  the  procession  was  dismissed, 
and  all  retired  to  take  their  usual 
repose  'in  sleep.  At  daylight  next 
morning,  according  to  an  appointment, 
the  bells  of  the  churches  and  acade- 
mies began  to  ring  a  doleful  chime, 
which  sound  I  shall  never  forget.  It 
awakened  me  from  my  slumber,  and 
told  me  that  was  the  appointed  time 
for  me  to  leave  home,  kindred,  friends, 
and  all  that  is  dear  to  man,  march  to 
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the  battleficlu,  and  there  be  exposed  to 
all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  sol- 
dier's life,  in  defense  of  ''the  homes  of 
tnose  we  love/'  Being  aronsed  by  the 
1  ingip.y  of  th(  bells,  all  aro-^e,  and  aftei 
taking  a  little  refreshment,  we  bid 
adieu  to  the  little  village  where  the 
most  of  our  youthful  days  had  been 
spent  in  peace  and  happiness. 

May  28th,  we  left  Benton,  crossed 
the  river,  and  proceeded  to  Erby  Boyd's 
where  a  breakfast  was  })repareci  lor  us. 
We  ate  this,  and  marched  on  to  Charles- 
ton, where  we  arrived  about  11  o'clock, 
.vhen  we  arrived  we  found  that  a  din- 
ner had  been  prt?pared  and  set  in  the 
depot  for  us.  AVe  ate  this  with  great 
relish,  auu  then  mounting  the  cars,  we 
were  soon  "oil'  for  Kno.wiUe."  As  the 
iron  horse  went  prancing  along  through 
towns  and  villages,  and  over  planta- 
tions, we  were  saluted  by  the  shouts  of 
men  and  boys  as  they  were  working  in 
the  fields,  and  by  the  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs from  the  doors  and  windows 
of  almost  every  house.  But  I  am  sorry 
to  say  there  were  many  who  turned  the 
back  of  their  hands  upon  us,  thereby 
expressing  their  contempt  for  our 
cause. 

We  arrived  at  Knoxville  at  about  8 
o  clock  in  the  evening,  marched  out 
through  the  town,  and  proceeded  to  the 
fair  ground  where  the  troops  encamped. 
vVhen  we  arrived  in  camps,  we  found  a 
supper  ready  for  us,  which  had  been 
prepared  oy  Capt.  Lillard's  Company. 

On  the  next  day  our  company  was 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  and  began  to  drill.  On 
ttie  same  day  our  regiment  was  orga- 
nized, J.  C.  Vaughn,  Colonel;  J.  J. 
Keese,  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  G.  W. 
Morgan,  Major. 

While  we  remained  at  Knoxville,  a 
portion  of  the  men  of  East  Tennessee 
held  a  convention  at  that  place.  Some 
of  us  new  volunteers  went  over  to  see 
what  they  were  doing,  and  heard  the 
conclusion  of  a  speech  by  the  traitor, 
Andy  Johnson. 


June  2nd,  our  regiment  marched  out 
and  took  the  cars  for  Lynchburg.  On 
the  same  evening,  as  the  train  was  run- 
ning a  brisk  gait,  one  of  the  boxes 
broke  down,  throwing  itself  and  two 
other  boxes  off  the  track.  This  was 
a  serious  accidet  to  our  regiment  on 
its  first  starting  out.  About  fifteen  of 
our  boys  were  wounded,  one  of  whom 
afterwards  died.  While  the  laborers 
were  repairing  the  road,  some  of  the 
soldiers  being  hungry,  went  to  a  house 
near  the  jjlace,  where  lived  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Hodge.  At  that  house  we 
were  kindly  treated  and  fed  as  long  as 
they  could  find  anything  to  cook,  for 
which  they  woidd  not  receive  a  cent  as 
compensation.  All  being  ready,  we 
again  mounted  the  cars,  the  iron  horst 
gave  a  snort,  and  once  more  we  were 
on  our  way  to  Lynchburg,  receiving 
now  and  then  the  salute  of  the  farmers 
in  the  corn  field,  and  the  ladies  in  their 
windows. 

The  next  day  we  stopped  at  Bristol, 
took  dinner,  changed  cars,  and  again 
set  out  for  Lynchburg. 

June  4th.  We  arrived  at  Lynchburg, 
and  took  up  quarters  in  the  fair  ground. 
On  the  6th  we  were  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  and  were  numbered  the  3rd 
Tennessee  Kegiment. 

On  the  12th  we  left  Lynchburg  to 
join  Gen.  Johnson's  army  at  Harpers' 
Ferry.  AVe  arrived  at  Manassas  Junc- 
tion in  the  evening,  took  the  Manassas 
Gap  railroad,  and  proceeded  to  Straus- 
burg,  where  we  arrived  the  next  morn- 
ing. From  there  we  marched  to  Win- 
chester, arrived  there  at  5  in  the  even- 
ing, and  pitched  our  tents  in  the  fair 
ground.  As  we  marched  through  that 
place  we  were  received  with  shouts  and 
yells  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  every 
window  from  the  first  to  the  third 
stories  was  filled  with  angelic  forms 
and  fair  faces,  cheering  us  by  waving 
their  handkerchiefs  and  small  flags. 

About  the  time  w^e  came  to  AVinches- 
ter.  Gen.  Johnson  burned  the  bridge  at 
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Harpers"  Ferry,  and  was  falling  back 
to  Winchester. 

June  14th.  We  were  ordered  to 
Komney.  I'he  first  day  we  marched  7 
miles.  On  the  15th  we  waited  for 
re-enforcement,  the  10th  and  13th  Vir- 
ginia Regiments  joined  us,  and  we 
marched  on  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Hill  of  the  13th  Virginia  Regiment. 
On  the  10th  Ave  pitched  our  tents  on  a 
beautiful  little  stream  called  the  North 
river.  The  next  day  we  arrived  at 
Romney,  found  the  yankees  had  been 
there,  but  had  retired  to  New  Creek 
depot,  a  distance  of  18  miles  from  Rom- 
ney. 

June '18th.  Our  company  got  up  a 
petition  for  Capt.  Douglass  to  resign 
his  office,  which  petition  Avas  signed  by 
a  majority  of  the  company,  but  he 
refused.  On  the  same  evening  Col. 
Hill  sent  out  a  detachment  of  men 
under  Col.  Vaughn.  They  left  camps 
at  8  P.  M.J  marched  to  New  Creek 
depot  Avhere  they  arrived  at  sunrise  the 
next  morning.  As  they  approached 
the  place,  they  isaAV  a  number  of 
yankees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
riA^er,  employed  in  guarding  the  bridge. 
Our  men  fired  a  fcAV  rounds  at  them, 
put  them  to  flight,  took  tAvo  pieces  of 
artillery,  a  stand  of  colors,  and  some 
clothing.  They  then  set  fire  to  the 
bridge,  burned  a  number  of  cars,  tore 
up  the  rail-road,  took  doAvn  the  tele- 
graphic Avire,  and  then  returned  to 
camps  where  they  arrived  about  4  P. 
M. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  Ave  again 
took  up  our  line  of  march  for  Win- 
chester. The  first  day  we  marched  18 
miles  and  pitched  our  tents  on  the 
North  river.  On  the  22nd  we  rested 
till  evening  and  then  marched  8  miles. 

June  23rd.  Marched  18  miles  and 
camped  within  four  miles  of  Winches- 
ter. On  the  24th,  we  marched  about  6 
miles  in  a  Southeasterly  direction  and 
camped  in  a  forest  near  a  large  mill 
pond.  While  we  remained  there,  sev- 
eral of  our  boys  took  the  measels,  and 


we  took  possession  of  a  stone-house 
near  our  camps,  Avhich  Ave  used  as  a 
iiospital.  There  we  were  also  paid 
for  our  services  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee before  Ave  Avere  mustered  into  the 
Confederate  service  at  Lynchburg. 
June  28th,  Ave  marched  6  miles  North- 
Avard  and  pitched  our  tents  in  a  rocky 
field  one  mile  AVest  of  Winchester.  We 
remained  there  for  several  days,  the 
most  of  the  time  Ave  occupied  in  drill- 
ing. About  this  time  a  brigade  was 
formed  of  the  3rd  Tennessee,  the  10th 
and  13th  Virginia,  and  the  Baltimore, 
or  1st  Md.  Regiment.  This  was  called 
the  4th  Brigade,  and  Avas  placed  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Elsey  of  the  Balti- 
more Regiment. 

July  2nd.  Gen.  Johnson  marched 
Avith  all  his  forces  to  meet  Gen.  Patter- 
son at  Martinsburg.  I  was  not  well  at 
the  time,  and  remained  in  camp  until 
the  5th.  I  then  heard  that  no  battle 
had  yet  been  fought,  but  they  were 
expecting  it  to  commence  every  hour. 
A  ninuber  of  us  then  set  out  to  go  to 
the  Regiment.  We  left  camp  at  4  in 
the  evening,  and  arrived  at  the  rear  of 
our  army  about  midnight,  but  could  not 
find  our  Regiment  among  such  a  vast 
number  of  troops;  so  Ave  lay  down  and 
rested  till  morning.  At  daylight  we 
arose  and  soon  found  our  Regiment, 
but  Co.  C  Avas  on  picket  at  the  time. 

July  6th.  We  Avere  kept  in  line  of 
battle  for  several  hours,  expecting  Pat- 
terson to  come  out  and  give  us  battle, 
but  he  Avould  neither  come  out  nor  send 
the  Avomen  and  children  out  of  town, 
so  that  we  could  attack  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  we  again 
took  up  our  line  of  march  for  Winches- 
ter. The  soldiers  Avere  ready  and  anx- 
ious for  a  fight;  some  of  them  com- 
plained and  Avere  disposed  to  censure 
Gen.  Johnson  for  this  movement,  as 
also  they  did  when  he  left  Harpers 
Ferry.  But  time  proved  that  Johnson 
w^as  Aviser  than  his  men,  and  that  these 
movements  were  some  of  the  greatest 
acts  of  his  life.    After  a  very  fatiguing 
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march  through  the  heat  and  dust,  we 
arrived  in  camps  about  G  in  the  even- 
ing. On  the  same  night,  S.  S.  Mat- 
lock, who  was  one  of  our  color  guard, 
was  taken  with  a  pain  in  his  side 
caused  by  the  previous  days  march. 
This  afterwards  resulted  in  his  death. 

July  15th.  We  moved  our  camps  one 
mile  North  of  Winchester.  There  we 
were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  several 
times,  expecting  an  attack  from  Gen. 
Patterson's  forces.  About  this  time 
Gen.  Patterson  started  with  all  of  his 
forces  toward  Washington,  to  join  Gen. 
Scott's  army  at  Arlington  Heights. 
July  18,  Gen.  Johnson  marched  with 
all  his  forces  to  join  Gen.  Beauregard 
at  Manassas.  Our  Regiment  was 
ordered  to  march  about  11  o'clock,  but 
not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  wag- 
ons, to  haul  our  baggage,  Col.  Vaughn 
refused  to  march  till  he  received  an 
order  from  Gen.  Johnson  to  press  what 
wagons  he  needed.  The  Regiment  then 
marched  while  a  number  of  us  were 
left  back  with  the  baggage.  We  went 
into  Winchester,  and  finding  there  some 
wagons  loaded  with  hay,  wood,  etc.,  we 
began  to  "press  them  into  the  service," 
which  set  the  troubled  women  to  cry- 
ing. One  lady  who  had  moved  in  from 
the  vicinity  of  Martinsburg  to  get  away 
from  the  yankees,  related  such  a  touch- 
ing story  of  her  past  troubles  and  pres- 
ent situation,  that  we  left  her  wagon 
with  her.  Having  loaded  up  our  bag- 
gage we  started  about  sunset,  drove  all 
night,  came  up  with  the  Regiment  at 
sunrise  on  the  banks  of  the  Shenan- 
doah river. 

July  19.  We  crossed  the  river  at  8 
o'clock,  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  about 
noon,  and  marched  on  through  Paris 
and  Upperville;  at  the  latter  place  we 
were  kindly  received,  the  citizens  cook- 
ing provisions,  setting  large  tables  in 
their  yards,  and  even  carrying  it  into 
the  streets,  and  giving  to  the  hungry 
soldiers  as  they  passed  by.  Then  we 
changed  our  direction  and  marched  to 


Piedmont,  where  we  arrived  about  10 
in  the  night. 

July  20.  We  remained  at  Piedmont, 
a  collision  having  taken  place  near  that 
station,  tearing  up  the  railroad;  we 
were  detained  there  till   Sunday  21st. 

July  21,  we  mounted  the  cars,  started 
for  Manassas  Junction  where  we  landed 
about  12.  When  we  arrived  there  we 
could  hear  the  roaring  of  cannons,  and 
see  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  rising 
up  from  the  plains  of  Bull  Run.  The 
great  battle  of  Manassas  was  then  rag- 
ing in  all  its  fury.  Our  brigade 
marched  out,  slung  knapsacks,  and 
started  to  the  field  of  action  in  double 
quick  time,  through  the  parching  sun 
and  thick  clouds  of  dust.  I,  and  some 
others,  were  left  to  guard  the  baggage, 
so  we  were  not  in  the  action.  I  looked 
around  me,  viewed  every  thing  that  met 
my  eye,  watched  the  clouds  of  smoke 
and  dust  as  they  arose  from  the  battle- 
field, listcmd  to  the  booming  of  can- 
nons, in  that  direction,  and  mused  on 
the  bloody  work  thou  going  on.  A 
short  time  after  the  Regiment  left,  a 
train  of  cars  came  up  loatled  with  sol- 
diers. President  Davis  stepped  out  of 
the  cars,  and  rode  to  tlie  battlefield  to 
assist  in  the  great  struggle  that  was 
there  going  on. 

Towards  night  the  wagons  began  to 
roll  up,  loaded  with  our  wounded  sol- 
diers. At  the  same  time  our  men  began 
to  bring  in  yankee  prisoners  by  hun- 
dreds. About  sunset  there  came  a  dis- 
patch stating  that  the  enemy  was  com- 
ing in  from  the  East,  which  caused 
great  excitement.  We  were  then 
ordered  to  clear  the  place  of  all  bag- 
gage. The  wagons  were  loaded  up  and 
driven  out  of  the  place  about  two  miles, 
the  women  and  children  were  all  moved 
out  of  the  place  to  get  them  out  of  all 
danger.  But  this  report  proved  to  be 
a  false  alarm,  for  at  that  time  Gen. 
Scott's  whole  army  was  retreating 
towards  Fairfax  C.  H.  Jeff  Davis  was 
pursuing  them  with  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery, and  was  cutting  them  to  pieces 
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desperately.  Thus  the  battle  of  the 
21st  passed  ott'  with  the  loss  of  many 
true  and  brave  Southern  men,  but  with 
a  heavier  loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 

The  loss  in  the  3rd  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment was:  one  man  killed,  a  Spaniard 
in  Capt.  Hannah's  Co. ;  two  or  three 
wounded,  one  of  whom  was  R.  F.  Mor- 
row, in  Co.  C,  slighth^  wounded  in  the 
foot. 

Jul}'  22.  We  drove  our  wagons  back 
to  the  Junction,  and  found  the  Regi- 
ment on  the  same  ground  where  they 
had  left  us.  AN^e  then  marched  2  miles 
to  the  Northeast,  and  camped  in  an  old 
field  near  the  railroad.  At  8  the  same 
night  we  were  ordered  to  strike  tents 
and  be  ready  to  march.  It  had  been 
raining  all  day,  and  was  still  raining 
very  hard.  AVe  struck  tents,  loaded  up 
our  wagons,  and  stood  out  in  the  rain 
till  4  in  the  morning,  when  Ave  received 
orders  to  march.  The  3rd  Tennessee, 
the  Baltimore  Regiment,  and  Col. 
Stuart's  cavalr}',  and  4  pieces  of  artil- 
lery then  took  up  their  line  of  march 
for  Fairfax  C.  H.  We  marched  on 
through  mud  from  4  to  G  inches  deep, 
waded  Bull  Run,  and  pushed  on 
towards  Centerville.  When  we  arrived 
at  that  place,  we  began  to  see  the 
effects  of  the  battle.  From  Centerville 
to  the  (^ourt  House,  the  road  was 
strewn  with  the  baggage  of  the  retreat- 
ing eneni)'.  W^agons,  cooking  vessels, 
knapsacks,  blankets,  clothing  of  all 
kinds,  guns,  cartridge  boxes,  spades, 
and  everything  that  pertains  to  an 
army  were  abundant.  The  boys  found 
as  many  crackers  and  as  much  sugar 
as  they  could  eat,  which  was  very  accep- 
table to  them  as  they  were  very  hungry 
for  want  of  time  to  cook  provisions. 
We  arrived  at  the  C.  H.  about  1  P.  M. 
and  found  that  the  enemy  had  all  left 
for  Alexandria.  We  stopped  on  the 
east  of  town,  and  Co.  O  went  on  picket. 
I  strolled  about  town,  viewing  every- 
thing and  went  into  a  house  and  took 
dinner  with  an  old  lad}^,  who  told  me 
a  great  many  things  about  the  treat- 


ment they  had  received  from  the  yan- 
kees.  She  showed  me  several  articles 
of  furniture  which  they  had  broken  in 
pieces.  They  had  taken  from  her  a  fine 
silver  watch,  bursted  open  her  cellar 
door  and  taken  out  all  of  the  provisions 
they  could  find.  They  had  taken  a 
young  lady's  piano  into  the  street  and 
were  going  to  cut  it  to  pieces  with  an 
axe,  but  a  friend  of  hers  bought  it  from 
them  and  returned  it  to  its  owner.  I 
went  into  a  store  house  in  which  they 
had  not  left  $5  worth  of  properyt. 

I  had  heard  of  depredations,  thefts 
and  robberies,  but  when  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes,  I  was  made  to  say,  ''the 
half  has  not  been  told." 

July  24.  W^e  put  up  our  tents  and 
remained  there  several  days,  drilling 
and  scouting  the  forests  in  search  of 
yankee^  and  yankee  property. 

August  2nd.  It  was  reported  that 
about  1,000  of  the  yankees  were  trying 
to  get  around  our  picketes  to  cut  them 
off.  At  10  P.  M.,  our  Regiment,  the 
Baltimore  Regiment  and  two  pieces  of 
artillery  marched  to  Anadalc  near  the 
picket  line.  W^e  arrived  there  about  1 
m  the  morning,  lay  doAvn  by  the  road 
side  and  rested  till  daylight.  Some 
scouts  were  then  sent  out  who  could 
discover  no  signs  of  an  attack,  so  we 
returned  to  camps.  On  the  same  day, 
we  removed  our  tents  to  the  north  of 
town. 

August  8th.  Prince  Napoleon  came 
over  from  Washington,  took  dinner 
with  Col.  Stuart,  and  proceeded  to 
Manassas  Junction. 

August  12th.  We  moved  camps  to 
Fairfax  Station,  which  is  on  the  rail- 
road 3  miles  from  the  Court  House. 
On  the  23rd,  we  received  orders  to  be 
ready  to  march.  At  4  P.  M.  the  Regi- 
ments were  formed,  and  the  whole 
Brigade  was  marched  out  within  one 
mile  of  the  C.  H.,  where  we  halted  and 
rested.  There  the  order  was  counter- 
manded and  we  returned  to  camps.  On 
the  evening  of  25th  we  were  again 
marched  out  to  the  same  place,  the  order 
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was  countermanded  and  we  returned  to 
camps.  On  the  27th,  Co.  C  went  on 
picket  on  the  old  Braddock  road,  2 
miles  from  camp.  This  road  was  cut 
out  by  Gen.  Braddock  .  .  .  .when 
ho  marched  for  AVinchester  with  .  . 
.  .  .  men  and  was  defeated  .  .  . 
AVhile  we  were  on  picket  there  it 
rained  ahnost  incessantly,  and  we  had 
a  very  disagreeable  time.  About  day- 
light the  next  morning  our  Regiment 
left  camps,  and  marched  to  the  picket 
line  on  the  Alexandria  and  Leesburg 
railroad,  leaving  our  Company  on  the 
Braddock  road.  About  sunset  we  were 
relieved  and  returned  to  camps. 

August  20.  A  part  of  our  Company, 
guarded  some  wagon  loads  of  provisions 
which  were  going  to  the  Regiment. 
While  on  picket  at  that  place,  the  line 
of  our  picket  and  that  of  the  enemy 
were  so  near  each  other  that  they  kept 
up  a  continual  fire  at  each  other.  But 
owing  to  the  situation  of  the  place 
where  our  Company  stood,  we  were  not 
permitted  to  fire  at  the  enemy's  pick- 
ets. 

INrunson's  hill  is  on  the  Alexandria 
and  Leesburg  pike,  about  8  miles  from 
the  Court  House,  5  from  Alexandria, 
and  G  from  AVashington  City. 

While  on  this  hill  I  looked  around 
upon  the  beautiful  country,  and  began 
to  reflect  on  the  past  and  present  con- 
dition of  our  country.  I  viewed  the 
capital  in  AVashington  and  thought  of 
the  many  true  patriots  and  statesmen 
who  had  filled  its  halls,  from  AVashing- 
ton  down  to  the  present  time.  But 
alas,  thought  I,  these  are  all  dead,  and 
their  places  are  filled  with  tyrants  and 
demagogues,  who  are  trying  to  over- 
run and  destroy  the  liberties  of  a  part 
of  our  once  happ}'  and  peaceful  nation. 
I  cast  nw  eyes  upon  the  town  of  Alex- 
andria, and  saw  that  where  the  wheels 
of  commerce  once  rolled  so  swiftly,  and 
the  whistling  of  steam  engines  was  so 
often  heard,  nothing  could  now  be  heard 


but  the  screaming  of  the  fife,  the  beat- 
ing of  drums,  and  the  tramping  of  sol- 
diers feet.  1  was  made  to  sigh  for  the 
condition  of  our  once  happy  and  pros- 
perous country;  but  when  I  took  the 
second  thought,  the  conviction  rushed 
upon  my  mind,  "IT  MUST  BE  SO." 

Sept.  11th.  After  lying  down  to  rest 
for  tlio  night,  it  l)egan  to  rain  very 
hard  and  continued  raining  for  seve- 
ral hours.  We  had  nothing  to  shelter 
us  except  rail  camps  covered  with 
straw.  About  2  o'clock  most  of  us 
crawled  out  and  sought  shelter  in  the 
neighboring  barns  and  deserted  houses. 
At  daylight  an  alarm  was  raised  and 
we  were  called  up  into  the  breastworks, 
expecting  an  attack  from  the  enemy; 
but  it  proved  to  be  a  false  alarm.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  returned 
to  camps. 

September  22nd.  Our  Regiment 
went  on  picket  at  Mason's  hill,  which 
is  2  miles  from  Munson's  hill.  From 
that  place  we  had  a  better  view  of 
AVashington  and  Alexandria  than  from 
Munson's  hill.  AA'^e  could  see  the  Poto- 
mac river  with  boats  and  sloops  passing 
up  and  down  the  stream.  Arlington 
j-leights,  the  heights  near  Alexandria, 
with  all  their  fortifications  were  in  full 
view.  The  stars  and  stripes  were  seen 
waving  from  every  breastwork,  and 
several  regiments  of  the  enemy  were 
seen  drilling  upon  the  hills,  and  now 
and  then  a  cannon  Avas  heard  in  the 
direction  of  AVashington  City.  AVe 
remained  there  several  days,  standing 
picket  and  working  on  the  breast- 
works. AVhile  there  our  officers 
received  orders  to  retreat  from  the  hill, 
should  the  enemy  attack  us;  on  the 
2r)th,  late  in  the  evening  it  was  reported 
that  the  enemy  was  coming:  and  in 
obedience  to  the  order  we  fell  back  to 
Anadale,  where  we  halted.  After 
learning  that  no  enemy  was  approach- 
ing, we  inarched  back  to  the  hill. 
(To  Be  Continued.) 


The  Country  Library,  a  Clearing=House  of 

Books 


(From  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


EVERY  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States,  no  matter  how  far  from 
the  centers  of  popuhition,  will 
have  practically  as  good  library  facili- 
ties as  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  average 
city  dweller,  if  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  ncAV  type  of  book-distribut- 
ing agency  works  out  according  to  the 
anticipations  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  P.  P. 
Claxton,  who  is  personally  interested 
in  their  development.  As  the  rural 
population  of  the  United  States  num- 
bers about  55  per  cent,  of  the  total 
popidation,  the  new  library  plan  may 
have  the  effect  of  doubling  the  effective- 
ness of  libraries,  and  of  raising  the 
standard  of  culture  in  this  countr}^  to 
a  corresponding  degree. 

The  basis  of  the  new  scheme  of  book 
distribution  is  the  establishment  of 
libraries  supported  not  by  the  State, 
cit}'",  or  town,  as  at  present,  but  by  the 
county,  with  a  central  clearinghouse 
and  branches  at  every  post  office,  town 
hall,  school,  or  other  center  of  com- 
munity life.  Under  this  plan,  many 
sections  of  the  country  which  at  pres- 
ent have  no  libraries  will  be  enabled  to 
establish  them.  If  a  given  county  has 
no  community  large  enough  to  support 
a  library  unaided,  the  county-library 
plan  Avill  enable  all  the  communities 
to  club  their  resources  by  levying  a 
county  tax  for  library  j)urposes,  a  free 
use  of  the  books  .so  obtained  being 
insured  by  a  system  of  branches  main- 
tained at  common  meeting  places.  Thus 
every  time  a  rural  resident  goes  to  the 
nearest  store,  or  every  time  his  child 
goes  to  school,  he  will  find  a  well- 
equipped  library  at  his  elboAv. 

Like  the  traveling  libraries  main- 
tained by  a  number  of  States,  the 
county  library  aims  to  find  "a  book  for 


every  man,  and  a  man  for  every  book." 
Although  the  two  institutions  have 
much  in  common,  the  more  restricted 
territory  covered  by  the  county  library 
allows  it  to  adapt  itself  more  closely  to 
local  needs  than  is  possible  for  the 
State  book-distributing  agency. 

The  county-library  plan  has  already 
been  put  into  successful  operation  in 
Van  Wert  County,  Ohio,  wdiere  a  main 
depository  and  fifteen  branches  are 
maintained  at  an  expenditure  of 
between  $6,000  and  $7,000  a  year,  this 
sum  being  raised  by  levying  a  half- 
mill  county  tax.  The  same  appropria- 
tion also  covered  the  cost  last  year  of 
placing  89  additional  branch  libraries 
in  the  public  schools.  Fourteen  coun- 
ties in  Wisconsin  are  now  enjoying 
similar  facilities. 

The  city  library  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
has  already  adopted  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  county-library  plan,  while 
a  number  of  Carnegie  libraries  all  over 
the  countiy  are  also  considering  the 
same  extension  of  their  activities, 
Maryland,  likewise,  has  made  provis- 
ion for  county  libraries,  which  are 
operated  with  State  support. 

'T  consider  the  county-library  plan 
an  important  step  in  the  educational 
development  of  this  country,"  said  Dr. 
Claxton  recentl}'.  "As  is  well  known, 
the  schooling  of  most  persons  is  of  such 
short  duration  that  their  cultural 
development  must  be  obtained  princi- 
pally by  their  own  efforts  from  books, 
and  any  plan  which  will  increase  the 
number  and  availability  of  the  books 
at  their  command  Avill  naturally  be  an 
important  factor  in  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  the  average  person's  education. 

"Generally  s^Deaking,  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  are  well  supplied 
with  library  facilities.    However,  there 
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still  remains  the  great  problem  of  giv- 
ing the  rural  citizen  the  same  oppor- 
tunities of  contact  with  the  world  of 
books  as  are  enjoyed  by  his  city  brother. 
Personally,  I  believe  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  rural  districts  profit  even 
more  from  reading  than  do  those  who 
live  in  our  centers  of  population.  My 
own /experienpe,  as  well  as  that  of 
other  educators,  has  been  that  country 
]>eople  read  better  books  than  town- 
folk;  they  read  better  books,  and  get 
more  out  of  them. 

"The  ultimate  effect  of  aiding  the 
reading  habit  among  the  rural  citizens, 
therefore,  may  readily  be  not  only  to 
increase  the  number  of  readers  in  this 
country  but  also  to  raise  the  standard 
of  reading,  and  consequent!}^  the  stand- 
ards of  life  and  culture." 

Dr.  Claxton  went  on  to  say  that  his 
advocacy  of  the  county  library  was 
based  on  his  personal  observation  of 
the  Brumback  l^ibrary  of  Van  Wert 
County,  Ohio,  which  is  at  present  one 
of  the  few  institutions  of  this  kind  in 
the  country.  The  Brumback  County 
Library  is  the  result  of  the  will  of  the 
late  John  Sanford  Brumback,  a  merch- 
ant and  banker  of  Van  Wert,  who 
directed  that  $10,000  from  his  estate 
should  be  devoted  to  the  erection  and 
furnishing  of  a  library  building  as  a 
free  gift  to  Van  Wert  County,  if  the 
county  would  provide  for  its  main- 
tenance and  its  equipment  of  books. 
Later  Mr.  Brumback's  children  and 
heirs  increased  this  donation  to  $50,- 
000.  With  the  money  realized  from  a 
county-tax  levy  some  3,000  books  were 
purchased  in  1899,  and  these,  together 
with  1,600  others  turned  over  by  the 
merger  of  an  existing  library,  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  collection. 

The  librar}^  building  erected  by  the 
Brumback  estate  was  turned  over  to  the 
county  in  1901.  It  is  a  beautiful  struct- 
ure in  the  Gothic-Romanesque  stjde  of 
architecture,  built  of  Bedford  blue 
sandstone,  with  a  tile  and  marble  inte- 
rior,    fireproofed     throughout.       The 


bookstacks  have  a  capacity  of  25,000 
volumes.  With  the  handsome  park  in 
which  it  is  located,  the  Brumback 
Lil)rarv  has  l)econie  one  of  the  show 
places  of  Van  Wert. 

This  is  the  central  depository  for  the 
county's  system  of  branch  libraries  and 
school  libraries.  The  branches  are  in 
charge  of  librarians  who  are  paid  $50 
a  year  and  are  made  responsible  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  books  sent  them. 
Kural  merchants  and  postmasters  are 
generall}^  selected  to  conduct  the 
branch  libraries,  as  their  establishments 
are  most  centrally  located  and  most 
frequently  visited.  The  collections  of 
books  in  their  charge  range  from  100 
to  150,  although  if  this  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  additional  volumes  will 
be  sent  on  request.  Four  times  a  year, 
or  oftener,  the  branch  librarian  boxes 
up  the  books  for  which  he  is  responsi- 
ble and  returns  them  to  the  central 
depository,  receiving  at  once  another 
collection. 

The  books  thus  forwarded  are  not  the 
arbitrary  hit-or-miss  selection  of  the 
head  librarian,  but  conform  to  the 
desires  of  the  local  readers,  as  ascer- 
tained at  the  branch  itself.  Before  any 
books  are  sent  out  the  branch  librarian 
receives  a  list  of  the  titles  in  every 
available  traveling  collection.  Each 
title  is  accompanied  with  a  note  explain- 
ing the  character  and  contents  of  the 
books  listed.  The  users  ot  the  branch 
library  then  discuss  these  lists,  and  the 
box  of  books  which  contains  the  great- 
est number  of  works  that  interests 
the  greatest  number  of  readers  is  the 
box  called  for.  If  the  contents  of  no 
one  box  prove  interesting  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  main  library  will  make 
up  a  special  selection  upon  request.  In 
this  w'ay  the  rural  book-lover  can 
obtain  practically  any  work  he  desires 
for  which  there  is  an  appreciable  call. 

The  kind  of  books  read  by  the  coun- 
try jjeople  of  Van  Wert  County  are 
of  an  unusuall}^  high  character.  One 
representative  box  contains  a  hundred 
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works,  dealing  ^Yitll  such  varied  sub- 
jects as  philosophy,  rclioion,  sociology, 
language,  science,  the  useful  and  tine 
arts,  literature,  travel,  biography,  his- 
tory, and  fiction.  Books  for  young 
people  comprise  about  one-fourth  the 
entire  list.  Although  these  books  are 
selected  for  the  use  of  farming  com- 
munities exclusively,  there  is  not  a 
single  entry  on  practical  agriculture, 
as  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  no 
call  for  this  kind  of  reading.  The 
fact  that  country  folk  apparently  do 
not  care  to  borrow  library  books  deal- 
ing with  their  own  occupation  may  or 
may  not  be  due  to  a  feeling  that  these 
are  works  which  they  would  do  better 
to  buy  outright,  subject  to  an  extended 
and  painstaking  study,  and  i-etain  for 
reference  purposes. 

A  most  valuable  feature  of  the 
Brumback  Library's  work  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  loan  collections  for  use  in 
schools.  These  school  libraries  will 
be  sent  to  any  teacher  who  asks  for 
them,  the  selection  being  made  by  the 
teacher  or  by  the  librarian,  as  the  bor- 
rower prefers.  Although  this  school- 
library  department  is  only  about  four 
years  old,  it  has  grown  so  rapidly  that 
today  all  but  about  40  of  the  125  coun- 
try-school teachers  in  Van  Wert 
County  make  use  of  its  facilities. 

The  selections  which  teachers  may 
draw  out  for  school  use  are  as  large 
as  desired.  Usually  as  many  books  are 
taken  as  there  are  children  in  the 
room.    These  school  sets  are  exchanijed 


sometimes  twice  a  month,  but  usually 
once  a  term,  the  interval  being  fixed 
l)y  the  teacher. 

Li  this  way  books  dealing  with  his- 
tory, geography,  and  biography  have 
been  made  popular  subjects  of  read- 
iiio-  amona*  the  school-children  of  Van 
Wert  County.  Nature  studies  and 
easy  scientfic  books  are  also  in  demand, 
while  fairy  tales,  myths,  and  legends 
provide  the  child  with  an  enjoyable 
introduction  to  literature.  Occasion- 
ally members  of  school  boards  object 
to  the  introduction  of  library  !sets 
into  the  schools,  on  the  ground  that  the 
cliildren  should  give  all  their  time  to 
textbooks  and  the  study  of  the  three 
iv\s.  However,  it  is  the  experience  of 
a  number  of  teachers  that  this  supple- 
mentary reading  has  resulted  in  better 
schoolroom  discipline  and  an  increased 
interest  in  such  subjects  as  geography 
and  United  States  history. 

The  work  of  the  school-library 
department  of  the  Brumback  Library 
is  now  broadening  in  an  unexpected 
direction,  for  the  parents  of  school 
children  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  borrow  from  these  loan  collections 
as  well  as  from  the  formally  consti- 
tuted branch  libraries.  Thus  Van 
Wert  County  provides  that  the  whole 
world  of  books  is  brought  to  the  very 
doorsteps  of  the  remotest  farmstead  in 
its  borders  by  a  clearing-house  system 
of  libraries  which  Commissioner  Clax- 
ton  wishes  to  see  in  equally  successful 
operation  throughout  the  United 
States. 


Sara  Jane  Appleton's  Strike 


Lucy  Foster  Madison 


Unr  HERE'S  no  use  talkiii',  Sarah 
J^  flaiie,  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  hev  my 
inone}'  sjDent  fer  no  sich  fool- 
ishness." Earnier  Appleton  i)iiffed  his 
pipe  so  vigorously  that  the  kitchen  ^Yas 
bhie  with  smoke. 

••But,  Silas/'  protested  Mrs.  Apple- 
ton,  pouring  a  kettle  of  hot  water  over 
a  pan  full  of  dishes,  '"it  ain't  but  fifty 
cents,  and  'tain't  as  ef  you  couldn't 
afford  it." 

"Yes;  but  fifty  cents  here  and  fifty 
cents  there  soon  counts  up.  Last  year 
you  wuz  sot  on  red  geraniums,  and 
this  year  it's  a  patent-leather  belt. 
What  'ud  you  do  with  it  ef  you  had  it  ? 
A  woman  of  your  age  couldn't  wear 
one  of  them  shiny  things.  Sarah  Jane, 
I'm  surprised  at  you.'' 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Mrs.  Appleton 
defiantly,  "I'd  wear  it  ef  I  am  forty. 
Lots  of  women  do  that's  older'n  me. 
I've  allers  wanted  one,  and  now  they're 
reduced  it  seems  as  ef  I  ort  to  hev  it." 

••There's  nothing  the  matter  with 
that  black  ribbon  of  yourn,"  declared 
Mr.  Appleton. 

"Oh,  ain't  there?"  sneered  Sarah 
Jane.  "Silas  Appleton,  I've  worn  that 
black  ribbon  three  year,  and  it's  a  dis- 
grace to  any  respectable  woman.  I  did 
want  them  geraniums  last  year,  and  I 
wanted  'em  bad.  But  you  said  no,  and 
I  give  'em  up.  I  ain't  had  no  new 
dress  in  five  year,  ner  no  new  hat, 
nutlier.  I've  worked  hard  and  faith- 
fid  an'  I  want  that  there  belt.  I'm 
just  clean  sot  on  it." 

"Then  you'd  better  git  unsot,  fer 
I'm  not  a-goin'  to  hev  my  money  spent 
in  no  sich  way."  Silas  arose  and 
tapped  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  ener- 
getically. ''I  don't  know  what  comes 
over  you  at  times,  mother,  but  you  do 
git  the  foolishest  notions  in  your  head. 
It  does  beat  all !    Ef  vou'd  'a'  had  your 


way,  we  wouldn't  'a'  had  nuthin'  laid 
up.     It  'ud  all  gone  fer  gewgaws." 

"That  ain't  true,  Silas  Appleton,  an' 
you  know  it!"  flashed  his  wife  so 
fiercely  that  Silas  quailed  involun- 
tarily. ''I've  done  my  sheer  towards 
gitting  along  ef  ever  a  woman  did. 
I've  slaved  night  an'  day  with  never  a 
bit  uv  help  'ceptin'  when  the  children 
come,  an'  you  allers  with  your  hired 
man.  An'  now  I  can't  have  a  leetle  ole 
fifty-cent  belt !  I  notice,  though,  that 
it's  allers  me  that  has  to  give  up. 
There  ain't  no  stintin'  on  the  ter- 
backer."  Her  lips  quivered  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

••That  will  do,  Sarah  Jane.  I  ain't 
goin'  to  hev  no  back  talk  from  a 
woman.  You've  had  yer  board  and 
keep,  an'  it's  not  many  men  that's  the 
pervider  that  I  am,  ef  I  do  say  it  that 
shouldn't.  I  ain't  a-sayin'  you  ain't 
bin  a  helpmeet;  yer  have,  but  that's 
Avhat  women  wuz  made  fer.  God  made 
man  in  His  own  image,  and  give  him 
dominion  over  the  beasts  uv  the  fields, 
an'  the  fowls  uv  the  air,  an'  God  made 
woman,  too,  that  she  might  minister  to 
man  an'  sarve  him  jest  like  the  other 
animals.  When  you  don't  do  that, 
Sarah  Jane,  yer  a-goin'  agin  the  pur- 
pose uv  yer  creation.  Remember  that 
St.  Paul  commands  women  to  adorn 
themselves  with  sobriety  and  modesty, 
ruther  than " 

"St.  Paul  wuz  an  ole  bachelor  an' 
didn't  know  what  he  wuz  talkin' 
about,''  said  Sarah  Jane  flippantly. 
••I  b'lieve  you  men  stay  awake  nights 
jest  huntin'  up  what  Paul  says  agin' 
the  pore  women.  Wisht  I'd  bin  that 
thorn  in  his  side !  He'd  'a'  had  some 
purty  sharp  pricks,  I  can  tell  yer,  fer 
tne  harm  he's  did  us." 

••Stop,  woman!"  thundered  Silas, 
his  face  purple  with  ^dge.     "Go  down 
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on  yer  knees  an'  beg  forgiveness  fer 
that  blasphemy.  When  I  kum  ter  sup- 
per I  want  ter  find  yer  humble,  with  a 
contrite  heart  as  a  wife  ort  ter  be." 

He  left  the  kitchen,  slamming  the 
door  after  him,  while  Mrs.  Appleton 
burst  into  tears. 

''I  don't  keer,"  she  said  presently, 
wiping  her  eyes  and  resuming  her  dish- 
washing, ''  'taint  right  nohow.  I  ort 
ter  have  sump'n  ter  spend  same  as  him. 
Ef  he'd  jest  give  me  a  little  bit.  Seems 
like  I  don't  keer  so  much  'bout  new 
things  'ceptin'  when  spring  comes.  But 
when  the  leaves  are  out,  an'  the  brown 
airth  gits  a  new  coat  uv  green,  an'  the 
flowers  come  up  so  purty  an'  nice, 
seems  as  though  it's  nater  to  want 
sump'n  new.  I've  allers  give  up  ter 
Silas  tell  he's  jest  pumb  spiled.  But 
I  ain't  a-goin'  ter  this  time.  No, 
sir !  I'm  a-goin'  ter  hev  that  belt  by 
hook  or  crook." 

The  worm  had  turned,  and  could 
Silas  Appleton  have  seen  the  deter- 
mined look  in  his  wife's  eye  it  might 
have  convinced  him  that  for  once  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  yield  to  the 
vanity  of  Avomanhood.  But  Silas  did 
not  see,  and  when  he  came  in  to  sup- 
per everything  seemed  as  usual,  save 
for  a  certain  aloofness  in  Mrs.  Apple- 
ton's  manner. 

"A  leetie  discipline'll  bring  her 
round,''  Sarah  Jane  heard  him  mutter, 
but  she  only  compressed  her  lips  and 
held  her  head  somewhat  higher. 

After  supper  the  men  who  were  help- 
nig  Silas  to  get  in  his  crops  gathered  in 
the  parlor,  Avhile  Sarah  Jane  cleared  up 
the  work  and  2)repared  for  breakfast. 
It  was  fully  nine  o'clock  before  she 
could  ent^r  the  parlor.  There  was 
never  much  time  for  recreation  with 
Sarah  Jane.  An  animated  discussion 
was  going  on  concerning  a  strike  then 
in  progress.  Usually  Mrs.  Appleton 
was  so  tired  from  her  labors  of  the 
day  that  she  dozed  while  the  men 
talked,  but  tonight  her  mind  was  on 


the  alert,  and  she  found  herself  listen- 
ing with  interest  to  the  conversation. 

"What  air  they  strikin'  fer?"  shb 
asked'  presently. 

"Fer  shorter  hours  an'  higher  pay," 
answered  her  husband. 

He  did  not  approve  of  women  know- 
ing about  such  things,  but  he  feared 
that  that  belt  might  still  lurk  some- 
where in  the  recess  of  his  wife's  mind, 
and  he  wished  to  distract  her  attention 
from  it.  So  he  humored  her,  and  so 
Sarah  Jane  xVpi)leton  found  herself 
possessed  of  more  knowledge  of  strikes, 
lockout^,  arbitration  and  other  things 
of  like  ilk  than  she  had  known  in  all 
her  life  betore. 

"Well,  I  don't  blame  the  pore  fel- 
lers," she  observed;  "sich  long  hours 
IS  terrible,  sure  'nutt'." 

"You  don't  know  nuthin'  'bout  sich 
tilings,  Sarah  Jane,"  exclaimed  her  hus- 
band testily. 

"Mebbe  I  don't,"  rejoined  Sarah, 
with  a  tightening  of  her  lips  as  she 
thought  of  her  own  days — from  four 
in  the  morning  until  nine  at  night, 
"Mebbe  I  don't,  Silas,  but  I'm  good  at 
guessin'.'' 

"It's  time  fer  prayers,''  said  Silas 
hastily.  He  didn't  at  all  like  that 
answer.  The  woman  must  be  discip- 
lined. He  could  see  that  it  was  needed. 
"It's  time  fer  the  Scripter  an'  pray- 
ers," he  said. 

Sarah  Jane  gave  a  snort  of  defiance 
as  her  husband  turned  to  First 
Timothy  and  read :  "  'In  like  manner 
also,  that  women  adorn  themselves  in 
modest  apparel,  with  shamefacedness 
and  sobriety;  not  with  braided  hair, 
or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array ; 

"  'But  (which  becometh  women  pro- 
fessing godliness)  with  good  works. 

"  'Let  the  women  learn  in  silence 
with  all  subjection. 

"  'But  I  suffer  not  a  Avoman  to  teach, 
nor  to  usurj)  authority  over  the  man, 
but  to  be  in  silence. 

"  'For  Adam  was  first  formed,  then 
Eve. 
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"  'And  Adam  was  not  deceived,  hut 
the  woman  being  deceived  was  in  the 
transgression.' " 

Never  a  word  came  from  Sarah  Jane 
while  Silas  wrestled  long  and  fervently 
before  the  throne,  praying  that  she 
might  be  endowed  with  a  meek  and 
humble  and  contrite  heart.  But  there 
was  a  curious  light  in  her  eyes  when 
she  rose  from  her  knees  that  spoke  of 
anything  but  meekness. 

That  light  shone  still  in  her  eyes  at 
breakfast,  but  there  was  a  shadow  of 
a  smile  on  her  face  also,  wdiich  Silas, 
observing,  congratulated  himself  upon 
his  discipline,  and  hied  away  to  the 
fields,  for  the  time  was  early  spring 
and  he  was  unusually  busy. 

"Wonder  what's  the  reason  the  horn 
don't  sound  fer  dinner,  Silas?"  asked 
one  of  the  men  at  the  noon  hour. 

"I  dunno,"  answered  Silas.  "Mebbe 
it  ain't  time  yit.  Yes,  'tis,  too,"  he 
exclaimed,  glancing  at  the  sun.  "It 
must  'a'  tooted  an'  us  not  'a'  noticed. 
Come  on,  boys !  Sarah  Jane  don't  like 
her  vittles  ter  stan'." 

Tired  and  hungry,  the  men  hurried 
toward  the  house.  Silas  paused  aghast 
on  the  threshold  of  the  kitchen.  The 
fire  was  out.  The  breakfast  dishes 
stood  on  the  table  unwashed.  There 
was  no  sign  of  dinner,  nor  of  Sarah 
Jane  either. 

Fearing  he  kncAV  not  wdiat,  he  ran 
through  the  lower  rooms  quickly.  She 
was  not  in  any  of  them.  Upstairs  he 
Clashed,  calling  her  name  frantically. 
The  beds  w^ere  unmade,  the  work  un- 
done. Silas  came  down  and  dropped 
meekly  into  a  chair. 

"She  ain't  up  there,"  he  said. 
"Where  d'ye  s'pose  she  is?" 

"Hev  yer  tried  the  spare  room, 
Silas?"  asked  one  of  the  men.  "I 
noticed  the  door  wuz  closed." 

Silas  started  up  eagerly.  The  spare 
room  opened  directly  off  the  parlor, 
and  Sarah  Jane  sometimes  lay  there 
when  she  had  the  headache. 


"Sarah!  Sarah  Jane!"  he  called  as 
he  tried  the  door.    "Air  ye  thar!" 

"Well,  what  d'ye  want?"  came  Sarah 
Jane's  voice  from  behind  the  locked 
door. 

"I  want  ter  know  the  reason  we 
ain't  go  no  dinner!"  cried  Silas.  "Air 
yer  sick?" 

"No;  I  ain't  sick,"  answered  Sarah 
Jane.     "I've  struck." 

"Struck!"  cried  Silas.  "What  d'ye 
mean,  Sarah?" 

"I  mean  thet  I  hev  gone  on  a 
strike,"  answered  Sarah  Jane.  "I  want 
higher  wages,  shorter  hours  an'  that 
belt.     An'  I'm  goin'  ter  hev  'em,  too." 

"Wal,  yer  won't  git  'em  by  any  sich 
l^lamed  foolishness  as  this,"  observed 
Silas  wrathfully.  "Come  out  an'  git  us 
some  dinner." 

"(lit  it  yerself,"  retorted  Sarah  Jane. 
"Let  some  of  the  other  animals  what's 
made  fer  yer  comfort  wait  on  yer  fer 
a  spell.  1  ain't  a-goin'  ter  be  no  drudge 
no  longer  fer  nuthin'." 

"Yer'U  starve  then,  fer  I  won't  give 
in,"  threatened  Silas.  "Yer  know  me, 
harah  Jane,  an'  yer'll  do  well  not  tor 
try  mo  too  far." 

"Oh,  I  guess  I  won't  starve  fer  a 
spell  nohow,"  laughed  Sarah  Jane, 
"I've  got  the  most  of  the  cold  vittles 
with  me." 

"Come  on,  boys,''  said  Silas,  exas- 
perated to  calmness.  "Thar's  no  use 
argifyin'  now.  We'll  rustle  around  an' 
git  us  sump'n  an'  then  I'll  go  git  Mar- 
tha Martin.  We'll  see  who  gits  the 
w^ust  of  this  deal." 

Sarah  Jane  chuckled  as  they  wont 
away. 

"Martha  is  the  highest  priced  an' 
the  most  extravagant  cook  on  Sugar 
Crick,"  she  soliloquized.  "Silas 
couldn't  'a'  choosed  better.  She'll 
make  his  hair  stan'  on  end  by  her 
waste.    He'll  give  in  fust." 

Martha  Martin  was  duly  installed 
that  afternoon,  and  then  the  battle 
was  on.  Silas  did  not  go  near  the 
spare  room  for  two  days,  but  to  his 
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surprise  there  was  no  sign  from  Sarah 
Jane  either. 

"It's  the  fust  time  in  all  our  twonly- 
four  year  together  that  she  ever  deliecl 
me,"  he  thought  to  himself  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  day  as  he  sat  on  the 
porch  steps  to  smoke.  Usually  he 
smoked  in  the  kitchen,  but  Martha  JNlar- 
tin  was  an  austere  woman  who  couldn't 
abide  smoke,  so  he  went  to  the  steps. 
"Mebbe  I  ortter  hev  given  her  that  belt. 
I  dunno.  She  .can't  help  bein'  the 
weaker  vessel,  I  s'pose,  an'  prone  ter 
vanity.  But  it  seems  a  sinful  waste  uv 
money  ter  spend  it  in  sich  fashion." 
He  refilled  his  pipe  as  he  mused. 
'"Tany  rate,  it  'ud  'a'  been  cheaper  than 
Martha'U  be.  I'd  better  give  in  on  the 
belt.     It  will  be  a  savin'." 

He  entered  the  parlor  and 
approached  the  sjjare  room  door  cau- 
tiously. 

"Sarah  Jane!"  he  called. 

"AVell,  Silas,"  replied  Sarah  Jane. 

"Ain't  yer  about  tired  uv  this  an' 
ready  ter  come  out?" 

"No;  I  ain't,"  retorted  Sarah  Jane. 
"I'm  hevin'  the  fust  rest  I've  had  in 
twenty-four  year.  I  git  uj^  when  I 
please,  an'  lay  down  the  same.  No;  I 
ain't  tired,  Silas  Appleton.  I'm  enjoy- 
in'  it." 

This  last  was  a  trifle  too  emphatic, 
but  Mr.  Appleton's  ear  was  not 
attuned  to  nice  distinctions. 

"Sarah  Jane,"  in  a  wheedling  tone, 
"you  kin  hev  that  belt.  Mebbe  I  wuz 
too  sot  agin  it." 

"I  want  more  than  the  belt  now, 
Silas,"  said  SarahJane.  "I've  thought 
a  heap  sense  I've  bin  in  here,  an'  I 
want  help  in  my  work  same  as  you  hev 
in  yourn.  I'm  gittin'  too  old  ter  slave 
as  I  hev  done,  an'  I  ain't  a-goin'  ter  do 
it  no  more.  An'  I  want  sum  money  fer 
myself,  same  as  you  hev  fer  your  ter- 
backer.  'Tain't  no  more'n  right,  Silas. 
I've  helped  arn  it,  ef  I  an  nuthin'  but 
a  animal  made  fer  3^er  comfort." 

"You  think  ye'r'  smart,  don't  yer, 
a-makin'  terms  with  yer  own  husband," 


cried  Silas,  walking  away  from  the  door 
m  a  rage. 

Hut  he  gave  more  thought  to  his 
wife  that  night  than  he  had  done  in 
years.  He  was  a  shrewd  bargain- 
driver  himself,  and  in  spite  of  his 
wi-ath  toward  her  his  respect  increased. 

I'he  next  day  passed  without  inci- 
dent. The  confinement  was  irksome  to 
Sarah  Jane,  and  she  would  have  gladly 
capitulated,  but  she  realized  that  it 
was  now  or  never.  Should  she  give  in 
it  would  be  to  renew  with  greater  force 
than  ever  the  old  habits  of  sacrifice. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day 
Silas  was  called  from  the  field  to 
receive  his  lawyer. 

"Mr.  Appletoii,"  said  the  man  of 
briefs  genially,  "let  me  congratulate 
you.  We  have  succeeded  in  closing  up 
that  deal  with  Murphy  for  your  south- 
west eighty  yesterday,  and  I  have 
brought  the  deed  to  be  signed.  He 
gave  us  your  price." 

"No!  Did  he?"  cried  Mr.  Appleton 
delightedly. 

"Yes;  we  must  hurry  about  the  deed 
though.  It  is  just  as  well  to  make  the 
act  irrevocable  while  we  can.  Men 
sometimes  change  their  minds.  If  you 
will  sign  it  I  will  go  right  back." 

"All  right,"  said  Silas,  producing 
pen  and  ink. 

"Where  is  Mrs.  Appleton?"  queried 
the  lawyer.  "I  hope  that  she  is  at 
home!" 

"Yes;  no;  that  is— see  here,"  blurted 
out  the  farmer.  "I  spec'  you'll  think 
it's  a  joke,  but  I'm  in  a  mess  with  my 
wife  an'  that's  the  hull  uv  it." 

"Suppose  you  tell  me  about  it,"  sug- 
gested the  lawyer.  "We  must  have  her 
signature,  you  know." 

""Well,  I  will,"  said  Silas,  and  he  did 
so,  ending  with,  "an'  that's  the  reason 
I'll  have  to  shout  through  the  door  to 
get  her  to  sign  this.  Lord!  I  hope 
she  won't  balk  at  it." 

"If  she  does,  maybe  I  can  persuade 
her,"  consoled  the  other. 
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'*A11  right,  mebbe  j'ou  can/'  Silas 
went  to  the  door.    "Sarah  Jane !'' 

"Well,  Silas." 

"Sarah,  JNIr.  Tracy  is  here  with  a 
deed  for  that  southwest  eighty  fer 
Murphy.  AVe  air  read}'  fer  your  signa- 
ture. Will  you  jest  drop  this  other  fer 
the  time  bein'  an'  sign  the  deed  f 

"How  much  do  vou  get  fer  it, 
Silas?" 

"Five  thousand  dollars,  Sarah  Jane. 
It  means  a  hull  heap  ter  us." 

"To  you,  Silas.  It  won't  do  me  no 
good.  No;  I  won't  sign  it  lessen  you 
pay  me  fer  it.  I  ain't  never  had  no 
money  uv  my  own,  an'  I  won't  sign 
lessen  I'm  paid  fer  it." 

Sihis  made  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"Five  thousand  dollars  lost  for  the 
sake  uv  a  tifty-cent  belti"  he  exclaimed. 
"Darn  it !  Women  air  the  jieskiest  crit- 
ters that  ever  breathed." 

"Still,  Mr.  Appleton,  your  wife  has 
justice  on  her  side.  Would  you  like 
to  work  for  twenty-four  years  without 
a  single  cent  of  money?" 

"It's  difi'erent  Avith  a  man,"  mut- 
tered Silas. 

"I  hardly  think  so.  I  would  advise 
you  to  ask  her  how  much  she  wants 
and  if  the  demand  is  not  exorbitant, 
accede  to  it.  I  should  do  as  she  wishes 
about  the  other  things,  too.  So  fine  a 
woman  as  your  wafe,  Mr.  Appleton,  is 
not  apt  to  be  unreasonable.  If  3'ou 
should  lose  her  you  would  not  find  her 
equal  soon." 

"Lose    her?"     Silas    looked     up     in 


alarm.  "Don't  you  think  she  looks 
well?" 

'T  haven't  seen  her  today,  you 
know,"  smiled  the  lawyer.  "But  she 
certainly  does  work  liard,  and '' 

Silas  did  not  wait  for  him  to  finish, 
but  jumi:iing  up  he  approached  the 
door  of  the  spare  room  hastily. 

"How  mucli  do  you  want,  Sarah 
Jane?" 

"I  want" — Sarah  Jane's  voice  shook 
as  she  pronounced  the  sum  in  awe- 
struck tones — "I  want  five  dollars, 
Silas." 

Silas  and  the  lawyer  gave  sighs  of 
relief. 

"All  riglit,  Sarah  Jane.  Come  right 
out.  And,  Sarah " 

"Yes,  Silas." 

"I've  bin  thinkin'  over  what  you've 
said  an'  I  reckon  your'e  about  right 
in  this  matter.  I've  bin  a  stingy  ole 
feller,  but  ef  you'll  forgive  me  I'll 
make  it  up  ter  you,  and  do  what  yer 
want." 

"Silas!"  screamed  Sarah  Jane,  fling- 
ing wide  the  door.    "D'ye  mean  that?" 

"Yes,  I  do,  Sarah  Jane.  And  here's 
the  lawyer  ter  bear  witness." 

"Well,  ef  strikes  ain't  the  settlin'est 
things!''  and  to  her  husband's  amaze- 
ment Sarah  Jane  kissed  him  right 
before  the  lawyer.  "I  wish  I'd  'a'  did 
it  long  ago." 

"But  don't  let's  hev  no  more  lock- 
outs, Sarah  Jane." 

"No,  Silas.  Not  ef  you'll  stan'  by 
yer  bargain." 

"I'm  a-ffoin'  to,"  declared  Silas. 


Cardinal   Gibbons   and   "The  Guardians   of 

Liberty" 


ON  the  back  cover  of  this  issue  of 
the  Magazine,    you   will    find   a 
telegram    from    the    New    York 
World.     Read  it  carefully,  before  pro- 
ceeding farther  with  this  article. 

To  the  Jacobs  Advertising  Agency, 
of  Camden,  S.  C,  I  had  ottered  a  small 
advertisement,  to  be  inserted  in  50  Pro- 
testant denominational  papers.  The 
Jacobs  people  are  said  to  be  Presby- 
terians; and  the  name  would  indicate 
a  Hebraic  origin.  But  my  advertise- 
ment Avas  refused,  on  the  ground  that  it 
contained  four  or  five  Words  which 
would  give  offence  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church.  Thus,  50  Protestant 
organs  were  deprived  of  business  and 
revenue,  out  of  tender  consideration 
for  the  Romanists. 


You  will  see  from  the  back-cover, 
that  I  referred  the  New  York  World 
to  ex-Congressman  Charles  1).  Haines, 
a  man  of  substance  and  prominence. 
Inquiry  at  Mr.  Haine's  office  developed 
the  fact  that  General  Nelson  Miles, 
General  Daniel  Sickles,  Commodores 
Baird  and  Stockton  were  members  of 
our  new  organization,  "The  Guardians 
of  Liberty."  Charles  Skinner  had 
been ;  but  it  appears  that  he  and  Mr. 
Haines  could  not  get  on  together,  and 
Skinner  withdrew  from  the  Order. 
The  manner  in  which  he  has  since  been 
talking  and   acting,   indicates  that  he 

to  O/ 

never  was  fit  for  any  movement  requir- 
ing nerve,  and  the  robust  American 
spirit.  AVheri  it  transpired  that  our 
new  order  had  already  enlisted  such 
powerful  men,  there  was  consternation 
among  the  gentlemen  who  wear  the 
chemise  and  the  petticoat — which,  by 
the  bye,  they  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  priesthood  of  Buddha,  who 
had  themselves  borrowed  it  from  the 


so-called  "heathen''  creeds  of  the  Nile, 
the  Ganges  and  the  Tigris. 


It  is  stated  in  the  press  that  Cardinal 
del  Val,  from  the  Vatican,  instructed 
Cardinal  Gibbons  Avhat  to  say  for  pub- 
lication, concerning  The  Guardians  of 
Liberty.  Even  in  a  purely  American 
a-ffah\  Cardhml  Gibbons  did  not  dare 
to  express  himself,  vntil  he  had 
received  HIS  ORDERS  EROM  A 
LOT  OE  DECADENT  ITALIANS 
AND  A  SPANIARD,  LIVING  IN  A 
EO REIGN  LAND! 

*     *     * 

And  what  did  the  Cardinal  say, 
after  he  had  got  his  orders  from  Italy? 
He  stated  that  "The  Guardians  of  Lib- 
erty" were  a  revival  of  the  A.  P.  A., 
and  that  the  attempt  to  push  such  an 
organization   would   necessarily   fail. 

We  will  see  about  that.  Cardinal 
Gibbons. 

Crafty  as  you  are,  Cardinal.  ]jou 
ha  CO  overdone  it,  here  of  late.  You 
chemise-wearers  have  gone  too  far.  and 
exposed  your  hand,  too  plainly.  All 
your  pomp  and  parade  and  lavish  dis- 
play of  your  ill-gotten  wealth,  has  at 
length  aroused  America  to  her  danger. 
With  your  ne  temero  decree,  you  are 
seen  to  be  breaking  up  happy  homes. 
With  your  claim  of  exemption  from 
civil  suits,  you  have  demonstrated 
your  purpose  to  create  a  privileged 
caste,  in  this  country.  By  your  ever- 
lasting raids  on  our  Federal  and  State 
treasuries,  you  have  awakened  people 
to  the  fact  that  you  seek  a  union  of 
Church  and  State.  By  yojir  manipula- 
tion of  sucli  politician.s  as  Taft,  Roose- 
velt and  Woodrow  Wilson,  you  have 
shown  your  determination  to  rule  this 
republic. 

We  have  not  been  altogether  blind, 
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Cardinal  Gibbons.  We  hare  ivatchcd 
your  pussy -footing,  in  Washington. 
We  have  seen  j'oiir  stealthy  hand  pull- 
ing the  political  wires.  We  have  seen 
you  get  the  Government  to  trample  on 
the  Constitution,  by  giving  you  a  slice 
of  the  national  reservation  at  West 
Point.  We  have  noticed  that  you  had 
a  Romanist  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
Military   Academy,   from   whirh   must 


your  Father  Vaughan  and  your  Cardi- 
nal Logue.  We  have  not  been  neglect- 
ful of  the  growth  of  your  secret  m///- 
tary  organization^  the  Kights  of 
Columbu?.  We  understand  what  you 
are  up  to,  Cardinal  Gibbons.  We  know 
how  you  managed  to  force  President 
Cleveland  to  receive  an  ambassador 
from  your  Roman  church ;  and  we  like- 
wise understana  how  vou  have  man- 


C  President  Taft 


come  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 
We  have  seen  you  fill  the  Arm}'^  and 
Navy  w^th  Romanist  chaplains.  We 
have  not  been  unobservant  of  the  fad, 
that  YOU  HAVE  BOUGHT  THE 
STRATEGIC  POSITIONS,  FROM 
WHICH  BATTERIES  WOULD 
HOLD  WASHINGTON  CITY  AT 
THEIR  MERCY.  We  have  heard 
the  threats  of  your  Archbishop 
Quigly,  your  Phelan,  your  O'Connell, 


aged  to  keep  him  here — at  a  time  when 
no  other  7iation,  excepting  Austria,  will 
consent  to  allow  a  Papal  ambassador 
to  reside  in  its  territory. 

Yes,  indeed.  Cardinal  WE  UNDER- 
STAND YOUR  TREACHEROUS, 
DISLOYAL,  DISREPUTABLE, 
AND  UN-AMERICAN  GAME. 

And  we  are  going  to  foil  you,  com- 
pletely, Cardinal.  You  petticoated 
Irishmen  and  Italians  are  not  going  to 
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rule  this  country,  no  matter  how  hard 
you  try.  We  trouser-wearers  are  going 
to  drive  you  chemise -w oarers  hack  to 
your  places. 

■  DETESTED  AND  DESPISED 
IN     THE    OLD    WORLD,     YOUR 


lie  schools.  You  seek  to  paralyze  the 
minds  of  the  young,  so  that  they  will 
not  see  the  frauds  and  impostures  of 
that  ridiculous  ''faith''  of  yours. 

You  want  the  children  to  grow  up 
believing  in   your  jackassical  doctrine 


THeodore  Roosevelt 


EFFETE  PAGANISM  IS  CONCEN- 
TRATING ON  THIS  COUNTRY, 
where  a  false  sense  of  security  and  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  toleration  have 
given  you  such  leverage. 

You   are  waging  war  on  our  Pub- 


that  you  can  create  God  out  of  a  rice- 
wafer. 

You  want  to  feed  them  on  the  mon- 
strous and  blasphemous  doctrine  that 
you  petticoated  hypocrites  are  Gods, 
when  in  the  Confessional, 
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You  want  them  to  grow  up  believ- 
ing that  a  priest  cannot  sin,  so  that 
when  a  woman  is  solicited  by  one  of 
your  lustful  gang,  she  will  not  be 
yielding  to  a  mere  bull-necked  Irish- 
man, or  sensual  Italian,  but  to  "a  holy 
one  of  God" — and  that  therefore,  she 
has  done  (iod  a  service  by  sacrificing 
her  purity  to  this  "holy  one  of  (Jod." 

*         4:         :{: 

Gardinal  (libbous,  we  want  you  lo 
let  our  politics  alone.  We  want  you  to 
quit    making    dirty    deals     with     our 


Woodrow  Wilson 

office-seekers  and  office  holders.  We 
want  you  to  quit  trying  to  control  our 
P.  O.  Department  and  our  publicity 
agencies.  We  want  you  to  quit  trying 
to  capture  our  public  holidays  for  your 
pagan  street  processions.  AVe  want  you 
to  quit  trying  to  boycott  the  Editors 
who  dare  to  shoAv  you  up,  and  to 
expose  that  absurd  "faith"  of  yours  to 
public    scorn,    contempt    and    ridicule. 

We  want  you  to  condemn  the  greedy 
priests  who  sue  poor  widows  for  $25, 
to  pay  for  a  funeral  sermon. 

We  want  you  to  condemn  the  lecher- 
ous  priests   Avho   shield    from   punish- 


ment  the   priestly   debauchers  of  con- 
fiding girls. 

Do  you  ask  me  for  details  and  a  iiill 
of  particulars? 

I  dare  you  to  do  it,  Cardinal! 

*  *     * 

Cardinal  (iibbons,  come  out  into  the 
open!  Did  you  not  take  an  oath  to 
])orsecute  Protestants,  and  all  other 
non-believers  in  that  ludicrous  "faith" 
of  youi's?  Did  you  not  take  an  oatb 
to  blindly  obey  the  Italian  Papa,  who 
is  "enthroned"  in  the  Vatican?  How 
dare  you  jiretend  to  be  a  loyal  Amei'i- 
can,  when  yon  are  ini(h»r  oath  to  take 
orders  from  a  foi-eign  jjotentate? 
Could  yon  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
which  every  immigrant  has  to  take? 
Do  not  your  priests  ivgnlarly 
"absolve''  those  Romanist  immigrants 
from  that  oath  of  allegiance? 

Answer,  Cardinal — answer ! 

*  *     * 

Here  follow  the  i)rinci])le  of  oin-  new 
order,  "The  Gnardiaus  of  Liberty:" 

First — AVe  declare  it  to  be  our  unal- 
terable pnr])()se  to  preserve,  defeinl  and 
forever  hold  sacred  the  blood-bought 
legacy  of  liberty  inherited  from  our 
forefathers. 

Second — W'e  unite  as  a  non-sectarian, 
non-partisan  moral  force  for  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  such  laws  as 
will  abolish  class  legislation.  We 
oppose  granting  to  any  corporation  or 
combination  of  individuals  preferential 
rights  or  privileges  which  stifle  compe- 
tition, sacrifice  the  independent  busi- 
ness man,  or  monopolize  trade  and 
transportation. 

Third — We  stand  unalterably  for 
the  comj^lete  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

Fourth — We  unite  to  protect  our 
country  and  its  free  institutions  from 
the  efforts  of  any  iieligious-political 
organization  which  may  attempt  to 
manipulate  or  influence  the  political  or 
social  development  of  our  country. 

Fifth — We  concern  ourseh^es  with 
no   religious  faith,  but  we   take  issue 
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with  any  church  or  other  organization 
interfering-  with  established  American 
institutions  and  civil  government. 

Sixth — We  maintii/in  it  to  lie  the 
right  of  the  state  to  give  free  education 
and  public  instruction,  but  the  relig- 
ious instruction  of  children  we  hold 
to  be  the  exclusive  duty  and  preroga- 
tive of  parents. 

Seventh — We  are  opposed  to  the  use 
of  public  funds,  local  or  national,  for 
any  religious  purpose  whatever. 

Eighth — We  maintain  it  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  and  destructive  of  free 
government  to  apjjoint  or  elect  to  politi- 
cal or  military  office  any  person  wdio 
openly  or  secretly  concedes  superior 
authority  to  any  foreign  political  or 
ecclesiastical  power  whatsovere. 

What  is  wrong  in  those  principles, 
Cardinal  Gibbons? 

Answer,  Cardinal — answer. 

,  ^  ;<:  ^ 

Some  time  ago,  Cardinal,  you  had 
a  contemptible  little  priest,  named 
Lucian  Johnson,  to  publish  a  vile  and 
bitter  libel  on  me.  One  of  your  men 
brought  a  copy  of  it  to  my  door.  He 
insisted  upon  seeing  me;  and  his  con- 
duct was  so  suspicious  that  my  wife 
not  only  refused  to  admit  him,  but 
kept  it  from  me  that  he  was  here. 

Who  was  he.  Cardinal,  and  what  did 
he  want  with  me?  And  how  did  it 
happen  that  practically  all  of  our  sub- 
scribers received  a  copy  of  Lucian 
Johnson's  infamous  booklet? 

Father  Gunn  tried  to  have  one  of 
our  pressman  give  his  Romanist  sweet- 
heart a  copy  of  our  mailing-list — • 
which,  of  course,  he  would  have  had  to 
steal.  Did  the  ''hol}^  one  of  God"  suc- 
ceed, Cardinal?  He  has  been  made  a 
bishop  since. 

*     *     * 

Cardinal  Gibbons  is  it  not  true  that 
your  Italian  Master,  the  Papa  at  Rome, 
holds  to  the  following  articles  of  faith, 
and  that  you  hold  them,  yourself: 


The  people  are  not  the  source  of  civil 
power. 

The  church  has  the  right  to  exercise 
its  authorit}^  without  having  any  limit 
set  to  it  by  the  civil  power. 

The  church  has  an  innate  and  legiti- 
mate right  to  acquire,  hold,  and  to  use 
property  without  limit. 

The  poj^e  and  the  priests  ought  to 
have   dominion   over  temporal   affairs. 

The  church  and  her  ecclesiastics  have 
a  right  to  immunity  from  civil  law\ 

The  clergy  should  be  tried  for  civil 
and  criminal  olt'enses  only  in  ecclesi- 
astical courts. 

In  case  of  conflict  between  the  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  powers,  the  ecclesi- 
astical powers  ought  to  prevail. 

The  church  has  the  right  to  interfere 
in  the  discipline  of  the  public  schools, 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  studies 
of  the  public  schools. 

Public  schools  open  to  all  children 
for  the  education  of  the  young  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  church,  and 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  civil  power 
nor  made  to  conform  to  the  opinions  of 
the  age. 

While  teaching  primarily  the  knowl- 
edge of  natural  things,  the  public 
schools  must  not  be  separated  from  the 
faith  and  power  of  the  church. 

The  civil  power  has  no  right  to  assist 
persons  to  regain  their  freedom  who 
have  once  adopted  a  religious  life — 
that  is,  become  priests,  monks  or  nuns. 

The  civil  power  is  inferior  and  subor- 
dinate to  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and 
in  litigated  questions  of  jurisdiction 
should  yield  to  it. 

Church  and  state  should  be  united. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  should 
be  the  only  religion  of  the  state  and 
all  other  modes  of  worship  should  be 
excluded. 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  you  had  better 
rein  in  your  Phelans  who  threaten  us 
with  "physical  force;"  your  Quig- 
leys  who  tell  us  that  The  Knights  of 
Columbus     are     drilled,     armed     and 
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"ready"  for  us;  and  your  O'Connells 
who  smile  "'a  terrible  smile"  when  tak- 
ing an  oath,  to  an  Italian  in  Italy,  to 
persecute  Americans  who  scout  and 
contemn  that  funny  '"faith"  of  yours. 

Your  petticoated  gang  started  out 
to  boycott  this  Magazine,  and  to  cow 
its  Editor.  You  forced  the  American 
JSews  Company  to  annihilate,  for 
awhile,  our  news-stand  circulation, 
'^'ou  forced  the  Washington  News 
Company  to  do  the  same  thing.  You 
imagined  that  you  would  scare  me ; 
and  your  lying  "Bulletin" — a  secret, 
cowardly  publication — gloated  over 
the  assumed  fact  that  I  was  ruined. 

I  am  not  ruined,  Cardinal.  I  am  not 
scared,  Cardinal.  I  am  just  getting 
m}'^  Anglo-Saxon  blood  up,  Cardinal. 

I  am  a  red-headed,  red-blooded 
American,  Cardinal. 

I  brook  no  insolence  from  a  petti- 
coated Irishman,  Cardinal.  I  am  not 
the  least  bit  afraid  of  any  chemise- 
wearing  Italian,  Cardinal. 

And  there  is  no  discoverable  vocabu- 
lary which  would  adequately  express 
the  profounditv  of  my  loathing  and 
contempt  for  that  stupid  degrading 
faith   of  3'ours,   Cardinal. 

And,  Cardinal,  let  me  tell  you 
another  thing: 

The  fight  is  on !  Your  foreign- 
ruled  ci'owd  were  the  aggressors.  You 
made  the  first  threats.  It  was  you 
who  violated  our  Constitution  by  com- 
pelling our  corrupt  and  cowardly  poli- 
ticians to  receive,  officially,  an  ambas- 
sador from  your  putrified  and  putrif}- 
ing  church.  It  was  you  Avho  organized 
a  secret  military  organization,  and 
then  threatened  us  with  it.  It  was  you 
who  publicly  proclaimed  your  determi- 
nation to  rule  this  country,  and  to  put 
it  under  the  filthy  feet  of  an  Italian 
hypocrite.  It  was  you  who  shackled 
our  press  and  established  a  censorship 
over  our  telegraph  companies.  It  was 
you  w^ho  murdered  Ferrer — as  Bruno 
and  Huss  were  murdered — and  it  was 
you  who  threatened  legitimate  business 


with  destruction  because  it  told  the 
truth  on  you.  It  was  you  who  put 
into  the  heart  of  an  Irishman,  living  in 
this  country,  to  write  to  an  American 
gentleman  the  kind  of  letter,  which 
follows: 

485  2nd.  St.  Brookly,  N.  Y. 

March  ilth,  191l>. 
Thomas  K.   \N  atson, 

Thomson,  Ga. 
Sir: 

When  I  look  upon  your  photograph 
in  the  New  York  AVorld,  I  can't  helj) 
telling  you  what  I  think  of  your 
society,  and  you  in  particular.  "Guard- 
ians of  Liberty"  ought  to  be  "Depriv- 
ers  of  Religious  Liberty."  First,  your 
constitution  says  your  society  is  non- 
sectarian,  then  in  a  veiled  way  opens 
a  slap  at  (The  one  and  only  church) 
"The  Roman  Catholic  Church."  You 
call  yourself  a  Christian  when  I  know 
a  bigger  heathen  never  existed  on  this 
earth.  Of  course,  as  a  Catholic,  (not 
prejudiced)  1  am  a  good  Christian, 
and  feel  sorry  for  you  whom  I  think 
must  be  suffering  from  some  kind  of  a 
mania  j)eculiar  to  curs  of  your  make. 

Do  you  know  what  men  of  your 
"make"  would  do?  Cause  a  revolution 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
Your  very  face  denotes  how  mean, 
prejudiced  and  contemptible  must  be 
your  character.  I  am  Irish- American, 
and  a  Roman  (so  hated  by  you)  and 
would  say,  or  rather  ask:  "w^as  it  men 
of  your  stripe  who  fought  for  our  lib- 
erty in  the  Revolution,  civil,  or  Span- 
ish war?"  You  don't  seem  to  realize 
that  Catholics  fought  for  liberty  as 
well  if  not  better  than  your  creed.  I 
don't  think  you  deserve  the  name  of  a 
protestant  for  you  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  great  Christian  faith. 

Y"ou  were  an  office  holder  in  our 
United  States  government.  Well,  of 
all  the  lamentable  figures.  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
etc.  You  are  a  fanatic  who  ought  to  be 
hung  as  a  trouble  maker  if  you  get  your 
just  punishment.    Of  course  it  is  need- 
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less  to  argue  with  such  a  bigoted  fel- 
low as  you.  Your  principles  though 
are  to  keep  Catholics  down,  at  any  cost. 
But  you  never  will,  and  mark  my 
words,  you  will  see  the  Catholics  rule 
the  United  States  by  mere  force  of 
numbers  within  twenty-five  years,  but 


It  is  laughable  to  think  of  your  assail- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  lioman  church 
Avhich  has  withstood  attacks  for  cen- 
turies and  still  remain.  I  could  say 
things  about  your  church  too,  if  I  were 
prejudiced,  but  I'm  not. 

I   trust   God   will   forgive   you,   and 
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THos.  E.  Watson 


of  course  not  in  a  bigoted  way  like  you 
and  your  associates  would  do. 

Your  secretary,  Mr.  Edwards,  thinks 
Archbishop  Ireland  has  aims  on  the 
treasury  or  laws  passed  in  favor  of  the 
Catholic  church,  simply  because  he 
said  the  Catholics  should  be  well  repre- 
sented in  Congress. 

Why  shouldn't  they?  They  are  in 
force  of  numbers  nearly  as  strong  as 
your  allied  protestant  religions. 


lead  you  on  the  right  path  some  da3\ 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  Eugene  B.  A.  Kelley. 

I  really  know  of  nothing  more 
important,  in  the  whole  world,  than  the 
intense  and  concentrated  efforts  now 
l)eing  made  by  the  Romanists  to  capture 
England  and  the  United  States. 

In  Italy  they  have  exultantly  pro- 
claJmed  the  fact — and  it  is  a  fact — that 
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through  the  Irish  politicians,  in  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties, 
thf'V  are  largely  controlling  our  pub- 
lic affairs.  That  is  absolutely  true. 
Such  Republicans  as  Ed  Butler  and 
Chas.    J.     Bonaparte    are    the    eager 


the  greatest  favoritism  is  shown  to  the 
Romanist  clerks  in  the  Departments  at 
Washington. 

With  the  Democrats,  the  situation  is 
the  same.  Their  Murphys  and  Sulli- 
vans  and  Cochrans  and  Woodrow  Wil- 


Champ  Clark 


slaves  of  the  priests.  President  Taft 
is  the  pliant  instrument  of  the  priests. 
At  their  behest,  he  has  again  violated 
our  Constitution,  by  permitting  reli- 
gious vestments  and  symbols  to  be 
worn  by  the  Romanist  teachers  of  the 
Indian  schools.     Under  his  influence, 


sons  are  under  the  thumbs  of  the 
priests.  Bryan  dares  not  open  his 
mouth  against  Papal  aggressions. 
Champ  Clark  does  not  dare  do  it. 
None  of  the  great  daily  papers,  of 
either  political  party,  dares  do  it. 
Therefore,     leaving     China     about 
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Victor  Hugo 


where  it  was,  last  month,  and  all  other 

foreign    nations  in      much  the    same     bears  an  Irish  name,  but  who  is  not  a 


have  ventured  to  allow  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  to  monopolize  the 
space  usually  given  to  the  Survey — a 
question  which  profounaly  alarmed 
Victor  Hugo,  Gladstone,  Gambetta, 
James  Madison  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 


Cardinal  Gibbons,  why  does  the 
American  Federation  of  Catholic 
Societies  publish  a  paper  which  can 
only  be  subscribed  for,  and  read  by 
certified  liomanists?  No  other  church 
does  that.  Why  are  you  afraid  for  any 
but  certified  Pappycrats  to  see  the 
"Bulletin?"  "Your  ways  are  dark.  Car- 
dinal. 

Through  our  former  Pressman,  who 


unsettled,    labor-strike     conditions,     I     Romanist,  I  endeavored  to  subscribe  to 


y 


IHpmas  Jefferson  and  wife 
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the  "Bulletin,"  whose  price  is  50  cents 
a  year.    Here  is  the  reply: 

American  Federation  of  Catholic 

Societies 

National  Headquarters:  Victoria  Bkl^. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Office  of 

National  Secretary. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  11-20-11. 
E.  W.  McGinley, 
Thomson,  Ga. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  response  to  yours  of  November 
17th,  wish  to  state  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  know  the  Catholic  par- 
ish you  are  a  member  of,  giving  the 
name  of  the  pastor,  before  we  can 
enroll  you  as  an  Associate  Member  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Catholic 
Societies. 

As  soon  as  we  hear  from  you  we  will 
be  pleased  to  forward  you  an  Associate 
Membership    Card    and    the   Bulletins 
will  be  mailed  3'ou  regularly. 
Awaiting  your  response,  I  am 
Respectfully  yours, 

Frank  J.  Matre. 
General    Supervisor   of   the   Associate 
Membership  of  the  A.  F.  of  C.  S. 
FJM.— A.  G. 

Cardinal,  I  am  dealing  openly  with 
you:  deal  openly  with  me.  Tell  me 
what  you  gentlemen  mean  by  publish- 
ing, in  America,  A  SECRET  NEWS- 
PAPER. It  smells  of  treason.  Cardi- 
nal. It  savors  of  Jesuitism,  Cardinal. 
Which  reminds  me  that  you,  yourself, 
are  a  Jesuit,  Cardinal.  It  was  you  who 
compelled  President  Taft  to  jump 
White  over  the  head  of  Harlan  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States- 
White  being  another  Jesuit. 

You  took  the  frightful  Jesuit  oath, 
Cardinal.  In  your  heart  you  burn  to 
keep  that  oath,  but,  as  yet,  you  Jesuits 
are  afraid. 

Let  me  refresh  your  memory  as  to 
that  horrible  oath,  Oardinal. 

Here  it  is; 


THE   JESUITICAL   OATH. 

I,  ,   now   in   the  presence   of 

Almighty  God,  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  the  blessed  fet.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, the  holy  apostles,  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  and  all  the  saints,  sacred 
hosts  of  Heaven,  and  to  you,  my 
(ihostly  Father,  the  superior  general  of 
ent,  do  by  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Ignatius  Loyola,  in  the  pontincation  of 
the  society  of  Jesus,  founded  by  St. 
l*aul  the  III,  and  continued  to  the  pres- 
matrix  of  God,  and  the  rod  of  Jesus 
Christ,  declare  and  swear  that  his  Holi- 
ness, the  Pope,  is  Christ's  vice-regent 
and  is  the  true  and  only  head  of  the 
Catholic  or  Universal  Church  through- 
out the  earth;  and  that  by  virtue  of  the 
keys  of  binding  and  loosing  given  to 
his  Holiness  by  my  Savior,  Jesus 
Christ,  he  hath  power  to  depose  hereti- 
cal kings,  princes,  states,  common- 
wealths and  governments,  and  they 
must  be  safely  destroyed.  Therefore, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  I  will 
defend  this  doctrine  and  his  Holiness' 
right  and  custom  against  all  usurpers 
of  the  heretical  or  Protestant  authority 
whatsoever,  especially  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  Germany,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  Norway,  and  the 
now  pre-ended  authority  and  Churches 
of  England  and  Ssotland,  and  the 
branches  of  the  same  now  established 
in  Ireland,  and  on  the  continent  of 
America  and  elsewhere  and  all  adher- 
ents in  regard  that  they  maj'  be  usurped 
and  heretical,  opposing  the  sacred 
jNIother  Church  of  Rome. 

I  do  now  denounce  and  disown  any 
allegiance  as  due  to  any  heretical  king, 
prince  or  state,  named  Protestant  or 
Liberals,  or  obedience  to  any  of  their 
laws,  magistrates  or  officers. 

I  do  further  declare  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, of  the  Calvinists,  Huguenots  and 
others  of  the  name  of  Protestants  or 
Liberals,  to  be  damnable,  and  they 
themselves  to  be  damned  who  will  not 
forsake  the  same. 
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I  do  further  declare  that  I  will  help, 
assist  and  advise  all  of  any  of  his  Holi- 
ness' agents,  in  any  i)lace\vhere  I  shall 
be,  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  England, 
Ireland  or  America,  or  in  any  other 
kingdom  or  territory  I  shall  come  to, 
and  do  my  utmost  to  extirpate  the 
heretical  Protestant  or  Liberal  doc- 
trines, and  to  destroy  all  their  pre- 
tended powers,  legal  or  otherwise. 

I    do    further   promise,  and   declare 
that,  notwithstanding  I  am  dispensed 
with  to  assume  any  religion  heretical 
for    the    propagation    of    the    Mother 
Church's  interest;   to  keep  secret  and 
private   all  her  agents'  counsels   from 
time  to  time,  as  they  entrust  me,  and 
not  divulge,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
word,  writing  or  circumstances  what- 
ever, but  to  execute  all  that  should  be 
proposed,  given  in  charge,  or  discov- 
ered unto  me,     by     you     my  Ghostly 
lather,  or  any  of  this  sacred  convent. 
I    do    further  promise    and    declare 
that  I  will  have  no  opinion  or  will  of 
my    own    or    any    mental    reservation 
whatsoever,  even  as  a  corpse  or  cada- 
ver   {i^erinde    ac    cadaver),    but    will 
unhesitatingly  obey     each     and  every 
command  that  I  may  receive  from  my 
superiors  in   the  militia   of  the  Pope 
and  of  Jesus  Christ. 

That  I  will  go  to  any  part  of  the 
Avorld  whithersoever  I  may  be  sent,  to 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  North,  to  the 
burning  sands  of  the  desert  of  Africa, 
or  the  jungles  of  India,  to  the  centers 
of  civilization  of  Europe,  or  to  the  wild 
haunts  of  the  barbarous  savages  of 
America  without  murmuring  or  repin- 
ing, and  will  be  submissive  in  all  things 
whatsoever  is  communicated  to  me. 

I  do  furtiier  promise  and  declare 
that  I  will,  when  opportunity  presents, 
make  and  wage  relentless  war,  secretly 
and  openly,  against  all  heretics,  Pro- 
testants and  Liberals,  as  I  am  directed 
to  do,  to  extirpate  them  from  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth;  and  that  I  will 
spare  neither  age,  sex  or  condition,  and 


that  I  will  hang,  burn,  waste,  boil,  flay, 
strangle,  and  bury  alive  these  infamous 
heretics;  rip  up  the  stomachs  and 
wombs  of  their  women,  and  crush  their 
infants'  heads  against  the  walls,  in 
order  to  annihilate  their  execrable  race. 
That  when  the  same  cannot  be  done 
openly,  I  will  secretly  use  the  poison- 
ous cup,  the  strangulation  cord,  the 
steel  of  the  poniard,  or  the  leaden  bul- 
let, regardless  of  the  honor,  rank,  dig- 
nity or  authority  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons, Avhatever  may  be  their  condition 
in  life,  either  public  or  private,  as  I  at 
any  time  may  be  directed  so  to  do,  by 
any  agent  of  the  Pope,  or  Superior  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Father  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus. 

In  confirmation  of  which  I  hereby 
dedicate  my  life,  my  soul,  and  all  cor- 
poral powers,  and  with  the  dagger 
which  I  now  receive  I  will  subscribe 
my  name,  written  in  my  blood,  in  testi- 
inony  thereof;  and  should  I  prove 
false  or  weaken  in  my  determination, 
may  my  brethren  and  fellow  soldiers 
of  the  militia  of  the  Pope  cut  off  my 
hands  and  feet  and  my  throat  from 
ear  to  ear,  my  belly  opened  and  sulphur 
burned  therein  with  all  the  punish- 
ment that  can  be  inflicted  upon  me  on 
earth  and  my  soul  shall  be  tortured  by 
demons  in  eternal  hell  forever. 

All  of  which  I, -,  do  swear  by 

the  blessed  Trinity  and  blessed  Sacra- 
ment which  I  am  now  to  receive,  to 
perform  and  on  my  part  to  keep  this, 
my  oath. 

In  testimony  hereof,  I  take  this  most 
holy  and  blessed  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  witness  the  same  fur- 
ther, with  my  name  written  with  the 
point  of  this  dagger,  dipped  in  my 
own  blood,  and  seal,  in  the  face  of  this 
holy  Sacrament. 

(He  receives  the  wafer  from  the 
Superior  and  writes  his  name  with  the 
point  of  his  dagger,  dipped  in  his  own 
l^lood,  taken  from  over  the  heart.) 

i_  ;  11 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  tell  us  how  you 
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have  managed  to  fill  your  Houses  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  with  white  slaves. 
What  conditions  in  those  dens  of 
infamy  caused  the  two  grls  to  leap 
from  a  second-story  window,  in  Wash- 
ington City?  IToAv  have  you  managed 
to  get  so  many  city-court  judges  to 
become  panders  to  your  white-slave 
Bastilles? 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  why  do  you  build 
j'our  convents  and  your  nunneries  like 
huge  penitentiaries?  Why  do  you 
rasent  the  >very  suggestion  that  the 
State  have  those  sinks  of  iniquity 
inspected?  Why  do  you  build  and 
operate  them,  as  the  real  Bastilles  are 
operated  ? 

Cardinal  you  say  that  your  Roman 
church  is  not  in  politics:  why  is  it, 
then,  that  your  Papa  has  a  secret 
cipher,  as  the  State  Departments  of  all 
nation's  have?  AVhat  other  church 
employes  a  secret  cipher.  Cardinal? 

Not  long  ago,  some  disgusted  and 
horrified  Eomanist  revealed  the  guilty 
secrets  of  this  secret  cipher.  Where- 
upon, there  was  dismay  among  the  pet- 
ticoated  ones  of  the  Vatican;  and  they 
immediately  changed  the  stealthy  code 
which  has  been  in  use  for  200  guilty 
years. 

You  had  the  old  guilty  code,  Cardi- 
nal. Have  you  been  taught  the  ncAv 
one? 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  you  have  been  a 
life-long  Jesuist.  You  are,  of  course, 
a  celibate.  Will  you  please  tell  us  why 
225  women  are  kept  in  the  Pope's 
palace  in  Rome — a  palace  which  con- 


tains 1,100  rooms,  and  is  the  most 
gorgeous  mansion  beneath  the  skies? 

Tell  us.  Cardinal, 

Cardinal,  you  have  been  suffering 
from  the  Grippe,  and  an  ordinary 
physician  has  been  trying  to  cure  you, 
with  ordinary  medicine.  Why  is  it  that 
)'ou  don't  work  a  miracle  on  yourself 
with  the  wrist-bone  of  Anne,  that 
cures  so  many  sick  people,  miraculously 
in  New  York  ?  "^^^ly  is  it  that  you  and 
your  Italian  Papa  so  often  fall  sick, 
after  the  AYay  of  all  flesh;  and  seek 
restoration  to  health,  after  the  manner 
of  the  common  herd? 

You  and  your  Papa  are  Gods  on 
earth,  you  know;  and  we  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  wrist-bone  of  Anne  has 
no  efficacy  on  you  and  your  Papa.  Can 
you  explain  this  cruel  discrimination 
against  you.  Cardinal? 

Please  do. 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  you  published 
in  the  North  American  Review, 
of  March,  1900,  a  most  politic 
and  mendaceous  article,  about  that 
hotch-potch  church  of  yours.  That 
Magazine  has  been  lieing  on  my  table, 
ever  since.  I  have  been  waiting  to 
catch  j'^our  attention,  that  of  the  Vati- 
can, and  that  of  the  people  of  this 
country.    The  time  has  come. 

In  the  next  issue  of  this  Magazine, 
I  will  reply  to  your  article  in  The 
North  American  Review.  By  the  time 
I  get  through  with,  you  and  your  arti- 
cle, 3'ou  will  wish  you  had  never  writ- 
ten it. 

An  revoii\  Cardinal. 


The  End  of  the  Baby  Show 


WITH  this  issue   of  the   Watson 
Magazine,  the  Jeff  Baby  Show 
ends,  so  far  as  the  showing  of 
the  babies  pictures  is  concerned. 

There  were  a  number  of  photographs 
sent  which  did  not  comply  in  any  way 
with  the  few,  simple  rules  laid  down, 
and  these  pictures  of  course,  could  not 
be  entered. 

Other  pictures  were  sent  which  failed 
to  give  the  name  or  the  age  of  the 
child;  this,  of  course,  handicaps  that 
particular  entry  when  the  judges  are 
looking  at  the  pictures. 

The  judges  chosen  for  the  show  are 
not  connected  in  any  way  with  The  Jefl', 
and  there  will  be  three,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  W.  H.  Young,  the  Reverend  ISIr. 
Tinnnons  and  Mr.  O.  S.  Lee. 

It  will  take  some  time  to  arrange  for 
the  judging,  but  the  wiimers  will  be 
announced  in  the  May  Magazine. 

Almost  enough  pictures  have  been 
senl  in  since  the  date  set  for  the  closing 
of  entries,  to  provide  for  another  Baby 
Show :  several  letters  have  come  asking 
that  this  be  done,  but  for  tlie  j^resent 
we  do  not  think  it  wise  to  start  another 
Baby  Show  innnediately. 

^A'e  have  been  asked  what  the  object 
of  the  Baby  Show  was:  candidly,  it 
was  to  interest  people  in  the  Magazine 
who  had  not  known  it  very  intimately, 
and  in  this  we  succeeded. 

We  have  been  asked  if  there  was 
"money  in  it." 

Decidedly  not,  for  the  Magazine;  the 
cost  of  making  the  plates  for  the 
pictures  exceeded,  in  each  case,  the 
price  of  the  year's  subscription,  but  if 
we  have  made  new  friends  for  the 
Magazine,  the  outlay  was  worth  it. 

In  awarding  the  prizes,  the  classes 
of  the  pictures  will  be :  appearance  and 
development,  for  age;  general  points, 
rrom  an  artistic  view,  of  photograph. 

The  judges  will  have  a  hard  task, 
the  entries  were  so  manv,  varied  and 


representing    every  phase  of    childish 
charm  and  Deauty.  , 

It  may  interest  some  parents  to  know 
tliat  the  plates  from  which  the  pictures 
in  the  Magazine  are  made,  Avill  make 
lasting  and  beautiful  mementos  of  jthe 
l)aDy.  These  plates  may  be  treated  and, 
when  framed,  are  magnificent  and 
indestructable  copper-plate  photo- 
graphs of  the  subject.  Those  which 
have  been  shown  singly  are  particu- 
larW  desirable,  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
sell  them  to  parents  at  the  exact  cost 
of  making,  which  was  one  dollar  and 
a  quarter. 

We  will  prepare  these  plates  for 
framing,  and  would  be  very  glad  if 
each  baby  who  entered  The  Jefl  Baby 
Show  might  have  this  interesting  sou- 
venir of  their  baby  days. 

The  Baby  Show  editor  has  learned 
to  love  a  lot  of  the  entries,  and  she 
j-egrets  having  to  send  some  of  the 
photographs  back,  but  parents  are 
obdurate,  and  the  pictures  will  go  back, 
Avhen  the  judges  have  made  the  awards. 

There  have  been  delays  and  accidents 
in  conducting  the  Baby  Show  which 
were  unavoidable,  but  these  were  not 
always  the  fault  of  the  Baby  Show 
Editor. 

Indignant  letters  have  come  from, 
irate  parents  because  their  baby's  pic- 
ture was  "grouped"  instead  of  being 
shown  singly.  As  before  stated,  many 
of  the  pictures  so  grouped  lost  nothing 
of  their  charm,  as  the  individuality  of 
the  child  in  nearly  every  instance,  was 
sufficient  to  make  the  picture  as  clear 
and  distinct  as  though  it  were  alone. 

In  nearly  every  undertaking  of  this 
sort,  it  is  hard  to  please  every  one 
interested,  but  the  Baby  Show  Editor 
did  the  ver}^  best  she  could,  and  begs 
every  mother,  father,  aunt,  uncle  or 
grand-parent  who  sent  in  a  photograph, 
to  believe  that  every  little  tot  was 
given  a  square  deal  and  a  fair  showing 
in  the  matter  of  exhibit. 
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'        THERON  DALE  STOCKTON, 
13    months,    Enloe    Tex. 


BURDETTE     HOLLINGSWORTH     LANE, 
2   years  11   months,   Dover,  Ga. 


MARGARET   TRAVIS, 
months.  East  Point,  Ga. 


RUBY    BRANCH. 
Glennwood,    Ga. 
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1,  William  Rowe,  2  j-ears  6  months;  Jack  Rowe,  7  months,  Winter,  Ga. ;  2,  Leslie  C. 
Ditly,  3  years,  Appleton  City,  Mo.;  3,  Thomas  Chester  Ergle,  2  years  6  months,  Douglas- 
ville,  Ga. ;  4,  Neva  Louise  Roberts,  1  year;  Earl  Stanton  Roberts,  3  years,  Sherman,  Calif.; 
5,  T.  W.  Johnson,  Griflon,  N.  C. 
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1  Curtis  Ward  Sloan,  3  years.  Pleasant  Shade.  Tenn.;  2,  Hugh  Smith,  1  year.  Guion, 
Tenn.':  3,  Thos.  Hody  Morris,  1  year,  Collinsville,  Ala.;  4,  Mary  Evelyn  Payne,  12  months. 
Ashland,  Ga.;  5,  Margaret  Eleanor  Graham,  9  months.  Nashville.  Tenn.;  6,  Mary  Ruby 
Whitaker,  20  months,  Tennille,  Ga. ;  7.  Nannie  Penton,  2  years  9  months.  Lost  Cabin.  Wye; 
8,  Erwin  Lamar  Fry,  Clarkesville,  Ga.;  9,  Carolyn  Zeigler,  15  months,  Zeigler,  Ga.;  10, 
R.  B.  Roach,  Headrich  Okla.;  11.  Willis  Washington  Uo]t,  1  year  11  months,  Bingen,  ArK.; 
J2,  Edith  Taylor,  1  year  2  months,  Hamilton,  Tex. 
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1,  Herman  Benton  Brown,  8  months,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  2,  Jimmie  Battles,  14  months, 
Attalla,  Ala.;  3,  Horace  Lee  Crenshaw,  7  months,  Eastanolla,  Ga. ;  4,  Ralph  L.  King,  Jr., 
3  1-2  months.  Commerce,  Ga. ;  5,  Mary  Geneva  McCollum,  7  months,  Clarkesville,  Ga.  ; 
6,  Frank  Harvel  New,  11  months,  Harrison,  Ga. ;  7,  Marvin  Byron  Sugley,  8  months.  Vine- 
land,  Ala.;  8,  Jesse  Jewel  Hanson,  9  months,  Ashland,  Ala.;  9,  Ruth  Watson  Willoughby, 
Douglasville,  Ga.;  10,  Zelda  Yarbrough  Webb,  7  months,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  11,  Howard  Turner 
Power,  2  years  7  months,  Elberton,  Ga.;   12,  J.  C.  Morley,  Baldwin,   Ga. 


EDOC/lTIOri/lL 
DERflRTOEriT. 


THE  MASONS  AND  THE  ROMAN 
HIERARCHY. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Watson:  I  have  been 
requested,  by  members  of  the  Masonic  Fra- 
ternity, to  ask  you  to  explain  "Why  the 
individual  and  Roman  Catholics  collec- 
tively, have  such  a  violent  hatred  for  the 
Masonic  order."  There  is,  presumably 
some  specific  reason,  based  on  some  par- 
ticular event  in  history,  or  it  may  be,  that 
to  become  a  Mason,  Roman  Catholicism's 
obligation  would  have  to  be  subordinated. 
Judging  from  the  interest  among  Masons 
here,  the  Masons  of  the  entire  country 
would  read  with  delight,  your  explanation. 
Your  friend, 

Dublin,   Ga.  C.  H.  KITTRELL. 

Answer. 

The  question  opens  a  very  large  sub- 
ject: 

Jealousy  and  resentment  are  the  main- 
springs of  Rome's  rabid  animosity  against 
the  Masonic  order. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fraternity 
existed  at  the  time  of  the»  building  of  the 
Pyramids — perhaps  much  earlier.  There- 
fore, the  Roman  Hierarchy  is  a  modern 
organization,  by  comparison  with  the 
Masons.  Hence,  the  Romanists  are  jeal- 
ous, for  they  wish  to  be  thought  the  old- 
est of  institutions. 

This  jealousy,  however,  is  of  recent 
date,  historically  speaking.  Even  so  late 
as  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Masons 
built  so  many  of  those  Cathedrals  that  are 
the  pride  of  Europe,  and  which  seem  to 
defy  the  ravages  of  Time,  the  Masons  were 
specially  favored  by  Roman  Pontiffs. 

But  as  Roman  pretensions  advanced,  a 
chasm  gradually  opened  between  the  two 
great  organizations.  Tlie  Masonic  Lodges 
became  the  only  refuge  of  Free  Speech — 
and  Rome  hates  Free  Speech. 

Behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  lodges 
men  could  speak  of  priestly  debauchery, 
monkish  crimes,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
degrading  superstitions,  NOWHERE  ELSE 
COULD  THIS  BE  DONE.  Outside  the 
lodges,  a  reign  of  terror  prevailed.  Kings 
on  their  thrones  dreaded  the  blighting 
Interdict,  which  caused  other  Kings  to  cut 
off    every    friendly    relation;    and    private 


citizens  dreaded  the  excommunication 
which  isolated  the  victim,  as  though  he 
were  a  leper  to  be  shunned  by  friend  and 
relative  and  wife  and  child. 

But,  in  tlie  Masonic  lodges  Rome  was 
powerless;  and  therefore  Rome  bitterly 
resented  THESE  INDEPENDENT  LITTLE 
REPUBLICS,  in  which  her  voice  was  not 
supreme. 

Later  on,  when  such  Kings  as  Louis 
XIV.  arrogantly  declared  in  effect  that  he 
was  the  State;  and  when  the  Romanists  of 
the  Sorbonne  advised  him  that  all  the  prop- 
erty of  his  subjects  was  his,  and  that  he 
could  make  the  taxes  as  heavy  as  he 
choose,  the  Masons  began  to  agitate  for 
reform.  They  were  the  Democrats  of  the 
17th  and  18th  Centuries. 

They  had  a  great  part  in  bringing  about 
Republican  institutions  in  Europe.  They 
were  the  most  effective  instruments  in 
overthrowing  the  Temporal  Power  of  the 
Popes.  Without  their  secret  societies,  we 
might  not  have  had  a  French  Revolution; 
and  we  certainly  would  not  have  had  a 
united  Italy,  with  an  humbled  Papa  at 
Rome. 

Many  unworthy  men  become  Masons, 
just  as  many  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing 
grunt  in  the  Amen  Corner  of  Churches, 
but  the  Masonic  Order,  itself,  deserves  pro- 
found resect  and  gratitude. 

No  institution  in  this  world  has  so  long 
and  so  glorious  a  record.  T.  E.  W. 


OSCAR   UNDERWOOD  IS   NOT   BIDDING 
FOR  ROMAN  FAVOR. 

Hon.  Thos.  E.  Watson. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood  before 
the  Catholic  Club,  of  New  York  city.  He 
finds  fault  with  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall,  and  as  the  Prelates  of  the 
Catholic  Church  denounce  that  measure, 
do  you  think  that  address  was  a  bid  for 
Catholic  support? 

Yours  truly, 

R.  B.  CARL  LEE. 

Answer. 

No.  The  Club  is  political,  not  religious. 
Tammany  Hall  is  under  the  control  of  the 
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Romanists,  and  generally  dictates  Demo- 
cratic candidates  and  platforms.  Bryan 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  dare  not  utter  a 
word   against   Romanist  encroachments. 

T.  E.  W. 


IS  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  LIBRARY  OF 
THE    NATION    BOYCOTTING    WAT- 
SON'S       MAGAZINE        AT        THE 
DEMAND  OP  PAPAL  PRIESTS? 

Hon.  Thomas  E.  Watson, 
Thomson,    Georgia: 

Sir:  Is  the  public  Library  of  Congress 
boycotting  Watson's  Magazine  upon  the 
demand  of  Papal  Priests? 

I  was  told,  this  afternoon,  by  a  friend 
of.  yours,  that  he  had  been  told  this  morn- 
ing, that  instead  of  Watson's  Magazine 
being  in  it's  allotted  space  on  a  table  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  there  was  a 
notice  that  it  might  be  obtained  on 
inquiry.  I  wanted  to  see,  with  my  own 
eyes,  so  I  went  and  have  just  returned  to 
my  rooms,  and  am  now  writing  you  this, 
11th  March,  1912,  10:30  p.  m.,  of  this 
apparent  Congressional  Library  boycott  of 
you  as  I  did  of  Washington  News  Com- 
pany's same  nefarious  traffic  one  hot  night 
last  June. 

In  the  newspaper  and  magazine  reading 
rooms  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  I  found 
on  a  table  placards  "Table  No.  3,  General 
Literature  American  and  English,"  an 
empty  space,  on  lower  margin  of  which 
was  "Watson's"  but  Watson's  Magazine 
was  not  there,  though  this  notice  was: 

"Watson's  Jeffersonian  Magazine,  may  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  the  attendant  at 
the  desk." 

-I  went  over  to  the  attendant's  desk  and 
asked:  "Why  do  you  discriminate  against 
Watson's  Magazine?"  "We  don't."  Q. 
"Why  then,  is  it  not  on  the  table  instead 
of  a  notice  that  it  can  be  obtained  at 
yours?"  A.  "Well,  we  have  not  had  it 
since  before  December.  You  see  the 
Roman  Catholics  objected  to  it,  and  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  copies  of  it.  I 
think  the  Roman  Catholics  felt  so  much 
aggrieved  over  Watson's  attack,  that  they 
bought  up  the  whole  edition,  and  so  we 
could  not  get  any  here."  Q.  "Isn't  the 
Library  a  subscriber?"  A.  "Well  it  never 
came  on  time.  We  wrote  to  Mr.  Watson 
today  for  back  numbers  of  his  Magazine 
from  December  to  complete  our  files.  We 
have  had  at  least  ten  calls  for  it  today." 
Q.  "What  do  you  think  the  cause  of  the 
ten  calls  today?"  A.  "Well,  there  is 
something  in  the  newspapers  today  about 
Watson's  Magazine  and  some  society's 
attack  on  the  Catholics,  the  callers  said." 
Of  course  I  understood,  as  I  had  read  of  it 
in  three  columns  in  today's  New  York 
World,  and  a  half  column  in  The  Washing- 
ton  Post. 


I  asked:  "How  do  you  know  the  Pap- 
ists bought  up  Watson's  Magazine?"  A. 
"Well,  I  don't  know,  but  from  the  way 
they  talked  and  that  we  could  not  buy 
any  here,  I  thought  so." 

I  said:  "If  the  Papists  said  or  inti- 
mated any  such  thing,  they  simply  lied. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  they  maliciously  and 
unlawfully  got  them  held  up  here  in  THE 
WASHINGTON  NEWS  COIMPANY.  They 
then  falsely  circulated  reports  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  doing  it.  I, 
myself,  found  that  out  and  was  the  first  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Watson. 
The  Washington  News  Company  is  an 
agency  of  a  greater  one  in  New  York  under 
the  direction  of  which  the  Washington 
branch  acted.  These  agencies  of  control 
and  cocercian  of  the  Papists,  at  first 
delayed  delivery  and  at  last,  denied  it.  For 
months  before  their  absolute  denial  last 
May  of  June  issue  of  Watson's  they 
obstructed  delivery  by  delay,  giving  out 
false  reports  to  dealers,  and  the  dealers 
innocently  to  the  public,  that  Watson's 
had  not  come,  was  late,  and,  at  last,  was 
denied  the  mails,  and  they  could  not  get 
it,  when  the  news  company,  itself,  was  get- 
ting it  by  express.  Their  object  was  to 
destroy  Watson  and  his  publications.  It 
was  Jesuitically  diabolical,  but  a  common 
thing  in  their  stock  and  trade.  I,  myself, 
for  months  before  May,  1911,  was  told 
by  the  news  dealers  of  Washington  City, 
of  "Watson's"  coming  so  irregularly,  and 
always  late,  that  it  did  not  pay  to  handle 
it.  One  of  them  told  me  he  had  put  it  on 
the  "Tramp"  class.  "How  is  that?"  I 
asked.  "Well,  it  is  never  on  time,  and  I 
have  so  much  trouble  in  getting  it,  that  I 
am  about  ready  to  drop  handling  it."  By 
this  time,  July,  1911,  the  Papists  had 
completely  eliminated  delivery  through 
The  Washington  News  Company,  acting 
under  direction  from  New  York.  So  I 
said  to  this  news  dealer:  "I  can  get  Wat- 
son's nowhere  in  Washington.  About 
fifty  of  us  have  clubbed  together  and  get 
it  direct  from  him  by  express.  Will  you 
handle  it  at  half  its  fixed  price?"  Answer: 

"I  will,  indeed — will  be  glad  to."  I  said: 
"You  understand  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics will  drop  down  on  you  like  a  load  of 
brick."  Answer:  "Yes,  but  I  don't  mind 
that." 

"Well,"  I  responded,  "in  a  short  while 
you  will  have  one  hundred  copies  of  Wat- 
son's, and  though  it  is  late  in  the  month,  I 
believe  you  can  readily  sell  all."  In  the 
course  of  time  Watson's  Magazine  arrived 
and  on  passing  by,  I  saw  them  displayed. 
A  week  later,  I  dropped  in  and  Watson's 
was  not  in  window. 

"Why?"  I  asked."  "My  God,  man,  the 
Catholics  came  in  droves  and  demanded  I 
quit.  I  did  not  know  so  many  of  them 
were  my  customers.  I  simply  had  to  quit, 
or  go  out  of  business." 
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All  that  is  changed  now.  The  power  of 
the  free  press  is  the  greatest  of  all  pow- 
ers. It  appeals  to  reason.  The  American 
people  are  not  yet  quite  papalized.  They 
have  been  on  the  border  of  it  by  passivity 
and  fear  of  hurt  of  business  and  sentimen- 
tal mawkishness  about  feelings.  But  they 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  time  is 
at  hand  to  fight  or  be  overrun.  They  are 
going  to  fight.  Watson — courageous  and 
dauntless — is  pioneer  captain  and  leader, 
and  has  done  noble  and  great  work.  God 
preserve  him  for  more  and  greater  a  long, 
long  time.  Ah,  the  power  of  the  free  press 
is  great.  Watson  set  forth  his  persecu- 
tion by  the  Papists  and  his  friends  rallied 
around  him.  All  responded  with  money 
as  well  as  work  and  talk.  The  result  is, 
Watson's  publications  are  on  sale  in  Wash- 
ington City — the  city  of  all,  where  free- 
dom should  be — and  now  you  can  get  all 
of  Watson's  Magazines  you  wish,  the 
Library  of  Congress  may  wish,  at  Bur- 
well's  Universal  News  Agency,  509  F. 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  City. 

I  then  asked:  "Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  made  demand  upon 
the  Librarian  of  this  Nation's  public 
library  to  keep  Watson's  off  the  reading 
tables?" 

"No,  as  I  have  said,  we  could  not  get 
it  here,  and  we  have  not  carried  it  on  our 
table  since  November,  last.  After  Wat- 
son's articles  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
commenced,  we  found  it  hard  to  keep  his 
magazine  on  the  table."  "Why?"  I 
asked. 

"Well,  it  was  first  mutilated  and  then 
stolen."  I  answered:  "What  a  grave 
commentory  on  freedom,  if  it  were  in  the 
hands  of  absolutism.  The  papal  priests 
are  responsible.  Why  next  to  that  blank 
space  over  there,  with  notice  that  Watson's 
may  be  obtained  at  your  desk,  is  'The 
Tablet,'  the  Jesuitial  organ  of  England, 
and  not  far  away  'America,'  the  Jesuiti- 
cal organ  of  the  United  States  Papists,  and 
each  contains  matter  striking  at  free  insti- 
tutions, including  our  own  most  valued 
principle  of  government  of  operation  of 
church  and  state." 

That  principle  is  as  sacred  to  me  as  to 
them  the  tenets  of  their  church.  Yet,  I 
do  not  feel  like  mutilating  or  stealing  those 
Jesuitic  magazines.  Instead,  I  read  them 
with  interest  to  see  how  dangerous  an  ele- 
ment is  powerfully  rising  among  us  in 
attempted  destruction  of  our  birthright  of 
liberty.  They  will  never  succeed,  but  we 
will  have  to  fight  them,  and  after  awhile 
banish  them  as  political  plotters  and  of 
treasonable  taint  and  designs.  But  as 
lovers  of  freedom,  we  will  let  their 
"Tablets"  and  "Americas"  rest  along  side 
of  our  Watson's,  and  by  reading  all,  enjoy 
our  liberty  and  freedom  awhile  longer 
than  by  reading  their  fulminations  alone. 

But  as  proof  of  us  discrimination  against 


Watson's  Magazine  by  the  Librarian  of  its 
Library  of  Congress — the  National  Pub- 
lic Library — at  the  threat  of  the  Jesuits, — 
it  may  be  well,  sir,  that  you  at  once  deter- 
mine that  point,  by  direct  official  inquiry. 
It  is  midnight,  and  I  close. 

WASHINGTON  STUDENT. 

Coninient : 

It  is  true,  that  the  Librarian  wrote  me 
for  back  numbers,  and  our  circulation 
department  was  immediately  instructed  to 
comply  with  the  request.  This  was  sev- 
eral months  ago.  T.  E.  W. 


A   SCHOOL   GIRL   ASKS   INFORMATION 
ON  PANAMA  CANAL. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Watson:  I  am  a  school 
girl  and  a  reader  of  The  Jeffersonian. 

I  always  look  in  your  paper  for  all  the 
information  I  want. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  talks  on 
woman  suffrage  and  the  tariff. 

Now,  Mr.  Watson,  there  is  another  topic 
that  I  wish  you  to  discuss  in  the  next  issue 
of  your  Magazine  and  that  is,  "Should  the 
Panama  Canal  be  fortified?"  Do  you  think 
it  should  be?  Please  give  your  reasons. 
We  girls  are  thinking  abQ.ut  debating  on 
this  subject,  and  we  are  all  for  the  affirma- 
tive. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am, 

ANNIE  LEE  WORLEY. 

Pine  Log,  Ga.,  March  11,  1912. 

Answer. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  not  fortified,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  should  not  be.  The  objec- 
tions are: 

(1.)  The  suspicious  spirit  which  we 
thereby  show,  will  certainly  turn  the  rest 
of  the  world  against  us. 

(2.)  The  cost  of  maintenance  will  be 
prodigious. 

(3.)  The  spirit  of  militarism  will  be 
vastly  strengthened. 

The  Canal  should  be  thrown  open  to  all 
Nations,  on  equal  terms — as  the  Suez 
Canal  is — and  we  should  charge  tolls,  in 
order  that  we  may  get  some  return  on  the 
huge  investment.  Before  we  are  done 
with  it,  that  ditch  will  have  cost  us  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  main- 
tenance. I  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether 
they  will  ever  be  able  to  control  the 
Chagres  River — which  crosses  the  Canal — 
or  the  Gulebra  Cut  where  the  land  slides 
so  badly,  and  where  volcanic  developments 
may  be  encountered.  T.  E.  W. 


A  PRIMITI\TE  BAPTIST  TAKES  EXCEP- 
TION TO  MAGAZINE  ARTICLE. 

Dear  Sir:  Being  a  regular  reader  of 
both  of  your  Jeffersonians,  I  am  takins 
the  privilege  of  calling  to  your  attention 
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some  vital  errors  just  found  in  the  March 
issue  current  volume  of  Watson's  Maga- 
zine, written  by  "Josiah  Henry  Combs"  on 
"Some  Phases  of  the  Kentucky  Highlands." 
Now  this  writer  is  of  no  mean  ability,  and 
in  many  things  and  conditions  mentioned, 
he  is  possibly  very  near  correct,  but  when 
he  undertakes  to  tell  your  readers  what 
is  believed  by  the  Primitive  Baptist,  he 
steps  "clean  off  of  the  cloth"  and  says 
"many  of  these  people  (Primitive  Baptist) 
believe  in  infant  damnation." 

Now  in  this,  he  deliberately  or  unknow- 
ingly, misrepresents  the  Primitive  Baptist; 
because  this  accusation  is  utterly  false. 
No  Primitive  Baptist  ever  has,  at  any  time, 
advocated  such  a  tenent  and  was  one  found 
who  entertained  any  such  untenable  a  posi- 
tion, he  would  at  once,  be  withdrawn  from 
as  an  heretic.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
those  who  envy  the  Bible's  position  occu- 
pied by  the  Primitive  Baptist,  have,  all  the 
while,  made  this  and  many  other  false 
accusations  against  these  humble  Saints, 
but  remember  these  thrusts  all  originate 
and  come  from  those  who  wish  to  mislead 
and  not  from  our  own  people.  Surely  the 
Primitive  Baptists  should  know  for  them- 
selves, what  they  believe,  and  what  they 
hold  to  in  faith  doctrine  and  practice,  and 
they  have  in  all  ages,  refuted  this  above 
accusation — you  will  not  find  it  mentioned 
by  speaker  or  author  among  our  people, 
only  to  refute  the  false  assertion  so  often 
indulged  in  by  our  would-be  traducers. 
We  do  believe  in  Predestination,  because 
the  Scripture  and  our  experience  bear  even 
witness  thereto.  We  do  oppose  this  mod- 
ern foreign  mission  movement  because  the 
Bible  and  our  experience  does  not  bear  it 
and  (we  positively  do  not  oppose  educa- 
tion nor  progress  along  all  legitimate  lines 
of  endeavor),  and  we  do  wash  the  Saints' 
feet  because  we  find  that  Christ  says:  "Ye 
also  ought  to  wash  each  others  feet,"  and 
because  we  hope  we  love  Christ  and  His 
Word  and  His  people  and  are  willing  to 
obey  Him.  I  advise  Mr.  Combs  to  secure 
and  read  a  true  history  of  the  Primitive 
Baptist,  by  Elders  C.  B.  and  S.  Hassell; 
(address  S.  Hassell,  Williamston,  N.  C). 
Other  people  are  allowed  to  set  forth  what 
they  believe,  and  now  be  fair  Mr.  Combs, 
read  for  yourself  and  don't  take  heresay 
for  facts.  Let  me  once  more  say,  that  the 
Primitive  Baptists  do  not  now,  nor  ever 
have,  believed  or  preached  infant  destruc- 
tion, but  the  reverse.  J.  W.  JONES. 

Marshville,  N.  C. 


America.  Will  you  please  give  us  your 
authority  for  this  assertion  in  the  next 
issue   of  your   Magazine? 

Yours  devotedly, 

A.  H.  RODEN. 
Chalk  Mountain,  Texas. 

Answer. 

If  you  will  examine  any  full  history  of 
the  United  States  or  any  standard  cyclope- 
dia, the  Biography  of  Roger  Williams,  or 
the  history  of  Roger  Williams,  you  will 
find  authority  for  the  statement  to  which 
you  refer. 

There  were  Baptists  in  Virginia  before 
Roger  Williams  was  driven  out  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  these  Virginia  Baptists  were 
not  permitted  to  establish  a  church  as 
Roger  Williams  was  at  R.  I. 

The  Virginia  Baptists  were  persecuted 
by  the  Church  of  England,  of  Virginia, 
in  which  colony  the  church  of  England 
was  not  only  established,  but  united  to 
their  State,  as  in  old  England. 

Very  severe  penalties  were  provided  by 
law  against  all  who  were  not  members  of 
the  English  church;  and,  the  death  pen- 
alty was  to  be  imposed  upon  any  who 
denied  the  orthodox  faith  in  the  Truity 
and  the  Plan  of  Salvation. 

T.  E.  W. 


ROGER  WILLIAMS  AND  THE  BAPTIST 
CHURCH. 

Hon.  Thos.  E.  Watson, 
Thomson,  Ga.: 
My     Dear     Sir:      In    the   "Educational 
Department"   of  your   Magazine   for   Feb- 
ruary, you     state     that     Roger     Williams 
•rgauized    the    first    Baptist    church    in 


AS  TO  THE  FORGED  CHAPTER  IN  THE 

BIBLE. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  regret  to  note  that  in  an  article  in  the 
last  issue  of  your  magazine,  the  Jefferso- 
nian,  you  allow  your  zeal  against  Catholic- 
ism to  carry  you  to  the  point  of  attacking 
the  authenticity  of  the  21st  chapter  of 
St.  John  in  our  Bible. 

Now.  notwithstanding  your  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  deep  thinker  and  fair  debater,  I 
would  modestly  like  to  call  your  attenttion 
in  the  examination  of  this  chapter  to  a 
few  points  which  you  seemed  to  have 
overlooked  or  forgotten.  Your  object  in 
attacking  this  particular  chapter,  I  pre- 
sume, is  to  destroy  the  pre-eminence  which 
it  apparently  gives  to  Peter  among  the 
deciples,  and  upon  which  theory  rests  the 
Catholic  faith.  Now,  if  that  had  been  my 
object,  I  should  have  jumped  on  the  16th. 
Chapter  and  l5th.  verse  of  St.  Matthew,  in 
which  Christ  asks  Peter,  whom  do  men 
say  I  am?  And  Peter  replies,  thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God.  And 
Christ  says  to  him,  flesh  and  blood  have  not 
revealed  this  to  you,  but  my  Father  which 
is  in  Heaven.  Thus,  plainly  intimating 
that  Peter  had  received  a  special  revela- 
tion from  God,  above  what  other  men  had 
received,  and  further  says  to  him.  Thou 
art  Peter  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church,  and  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.    I  give  into  your  bands 
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the  keys  of  Heaven  and  earth,  and  what- 
soever you  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  lieaven,  and  whatsoever  you  loose  on 
earth,  shall  be  loost  in  Heaven. 

It  is  very  strange  to  me  that  you  accept 
these  words  as  the  language  of  Christ 
himself  ,  spoken  directly  to  Peter  and 
which  evidently  gave  him  far  more  pre- 
eminence than  the  one  which  you  reject  as 
only  giving  account  of  a  pleasure  jaunt. 
However,  since  you  have  seen  fit  to  con- 
centrate your  fire  on  this  particular  chap- 
ter, let  us  examine  it  calmly  and  dispas- 
sionately and  see  if  it  wa.s  a  pleasure  jaunt. 
Every  school  boy  knows  that  Christ  chose 
his  desciples  from  out  the  ranks  of  the 
poor  and  generally,  the  ignorant.  His 
very  language  to  them  next  morning  after 
they  had  toiled  all  night  and  caught  noth- 
ing, "Children  have  you  any  meat?"  shows 
that  this  work  which  you  characterize  as  a 
pleasure  jaunt,  was  to  them  a  dire  neces- 
sity to  get  something  to  eat.  So,  much 
then,  as  to  the  object  of  this  fishing  trip. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  its  probability.  The 
beautiful  and  benign  term  of  "children" 
applied  to  a  lot  of  tired  and  hungry  men, 
was  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  lov- 
ing, sympathetic  Savior,  that  you  mis- 
quote the  passage,  and  make  it  read,  "I^ads, 
have  you  any  meat?"  to  give  it  a  slang 
and  indifferent  sound,  and  is  not  the  act 
of  jumping  out  of  the  boat  into  the  sea, 
recorded  of  Peter  in  this  same  chapter 
which  you  deny  in  exact  accord  with  the 
impulsive  character  of  Peter,  who,  on 
another  occasion,  whipped  out  his  sword 
and  smote  off  the  ear  of  the  servant  of  the 
High  Priest?  But  you  say,  was  Chrisi 
hungry?  Would  he  have  eaten?  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
deciples  were  hungry  who  had  "toiled  all 
night  and  taken  nothing."  And  Christ 
could  have  eaten  with  them  to  show  his 
loving  sympathy  and  companionship,  as 
he  ate  and  drank  with  them  at  his  last 
supper,  to  show  forth  his  broken  body  and 
shed  blood  until  he  came  again.  But  you 
say  if  Christ  had  been  on  the  shore,  the 
deciples  would  have  known  him.  Why  did 
Thomas  who  was  in  the  same  room  witb 
him  have  to  feel  the  nail  prints  in  his 
hands  and  thrust  his  hand  into  his  side 
before  he  recognized  him  Why  did  ]\Iary 
in  the  garden  who  was  so  near  as  to  be 
about  to  touch  him  fail  to  recognize  him 
until  he  had  said  to  her  "Mary?" 

I  notice  some  of  your  quotations  from 
this  chapter  do  not  agree  with  either  the 
Catholic  )OT  protestant  bibles,  as,  for 
instance,  for  Christ's  invitation  "come  and 
dine,"  you  have  substituted,  "Come  and 
have  your  breakfast" — set  up  in  quotation 
marks  as  a  literal  and  direct  quotation. 
You  have  made  a  similar  disposition  of  his 
tender  inquiry,  "Children,  have  you  any 
meat?"  by  substituting,  "Lads,  have  you 
any  meat," — marked  also  as  a  literal  and 
direct  quotation. 


Now,  if  you  were  not  quoting  from 
either  the  Catholic  or  Protestant  Bibles, 
pray!  from  what  were  you  quoting?  From 
old  manuscripts?  If  so,  what  manu- 
scripts? Was  it  the  Latin  vulgate,  the 
Talmud  or  the  Septuagint?  In  what  lan- 
guages were  the  expressions?  Were  they 
in  Latin,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Syric,  Chaldeaic, 
or  Sanscrit? 

Please  give  us  the  words  in  any  of  these 
languages,  in  any  of  these  old  manu- 
scripts that  would  justify  a  variation  from 
both  the  Catholic  and  Protestent  versions. 
If  the  Catholics  had  wanted  to  make  the 
Bible  favorable  to  themselves,  what  was  to 
hinder  those  pious  monks  in  their  cells, 
during  the  fifteen  hundred  years  they 
were  its  sole  custodians,  from  making  any 
change  that  they  needed  and  yet,  although 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  Catholic  faith  is 
built  on  the  hypothesis  that  Peter  sat  as 
Pop6  twenty-five  years  at  Rome,  you  can- 
not show  even  from  the  Catholic  Bible, 
that  he  was  ever  at  Rome  during  his  life. 
Now,  if  their  consciences  were  strict 
enough  to  restrain  them  from  making  any 
change  so  vital  to  themselves  as  this.  I 
for  one,  Protestant,  am  willing  to  give 
them  credit  for  having  equally  as  much 
conscience  in  the  episode  of  the  fishing 
trip  which  you  burlesque  as  a  mere  pleas- 
ure jaunt,  but  which  is  to  me  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  beneficent  miracles  of 
our  Lord,  and  one  which  will  ever  redound 
to  the  eternal  glory  and  honor  of  His 
name.  I  am  still  content  with  the  old 
King  James  version  which  required  the 
services,  of  over  fifty  of  the  ablest  and 
most  conscientious  scholars  that  King 
.Tames  could  find,  three  years  to  complete, 
and  which  has  carried  its  mutiplied  mil- 
lions on  to  glory,  and  wish  to  maintain 
intact  the  path  where  saints  have  trod. 
And  with  all  due  respect,  think  you  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  fearful  admoni- 
tion from  holy  writ,  that  to  him  who  shall 
add  to  this  book,  plagues  shall  be  added 
to  him,  and  to  him  that  shall  take  away 
it,  his  name  shall  be  taken  out  of  the 
Lamb's  Book  of  life. 

Yours  very  truly, 
J.  W.  RUTHERFORD,  JR. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mar.   13,   1912. 

Answer. 

(1.)  No  power  was  given  to  Peter  that 
was  not  bestowed  upon  the  other  disciples. 
Any  one  who  has  studied  the  Gospels, 
knows  this,   Mr.   Rutherford,   Jr. 

(2.)  Christ  meant  "faith,"  when  he 
spoke  of  building  His  church  upon  a  rock. 
Again  and  again,  the  word,  "rock,"  is 
used  in  the  Bible;  and  it  invariably  car- 
ries the  same  meaning.  All  Bible  stu- 
dents know  this,  Mr.  J.  W.  Rutherford, 
Jr. 

(3.)   Christ    did    not    use    the    phrase, 
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"Children  have  ye  any  meat?"  The  word 
of  salute  is  properly  translated,  "Lads,"  or 
"Young  men,"  or  "Youths,"  or  "boys." 

The  word  "children"  includes  both 
sexes,  and  is  never  properly  applied  to 
either  boys,  or  girls  when  addressed  sepa- 
rately. If  Christ  had  used  "the  beautiful 
and  benign  term  "children,"  to  a  group  of 
men.  He  would  have  been  wrong  in  His 
Philology,  Mr.  Rutherford,  Jr. 

(4.)  My  quotation  was  taken  from  "The 
Bible  in  Modern  English,"  by  Ferrar  Fen- 
ton,  a  work  of  the  highest  repute  among 
scholars. 

The  King  .Tames  version  has  thou- 
sands of  mistranslations  in  it — as  every 
student  knows.  Mr.  Rutherford  seems  to 
be  in  his  novitiate,  so  far  as  Biblical  love 
is  concerned.  His  superficiality,  and 
almost  aboriginal  ignorance,  are  refresh- 
ing in  these  days  of  search-light  investiga- 
tions. 

I  wonder  what  Mr.  Rutherford  thinks 
was  the  real  word  that  was  used,  in  the 
Original  Mss.,  where  we  now  have  Abra- 
ham's "thigh." 

(5.)  If  Mr.  Rutherford  derives  comfort, 
consolation  and  holy  joy  in  the  belief  that 
Christ  ate  roasted  fish,  before  ascending 
to  Heaven,  I  would  not  have  the  cruelty  to 
rob  him  of  his  pious  pleasure.  Will  he 
permit  me  to  suggest  that,  instead  of  mak- 
ing the  fishermen  happy  by  eating  with 
them  the  forger  might  have  represented 
Him  as  taking  each  one  of  them  in  His 
loving  embrace,  and  giving  each  one  the 
farewell  kiss  of  peace  and  love. 

(6.)  According  to  the  21st.  John,  the 
risen  Savior,  after  calling  the  men  to  their 
breakfast,  talked  to  none  but  Peter;  and 
bade  none  of  them  farewell. 

As  Christ  had  already  eaten  the  Last 
Supper  with  His  disciples,  there  was  no 
need  of  this  last  breakfast.  It  is  a  repul- 
sive, incredible  invention. 

(7.)  Mr.  Rutherford  believes  he  asks  a 
troublesome  question,  when  he  inquires 
why  the  Romanists  did  not  make  other 
changes  in  the  Bible  to  support  their 
claims.  Tlie  answer  is  easy  and  convinc- 
ing: The  Roman  Catholics  themselves 
were  true  to  Bible  standards,  for  ages 
after  the  Crucifixion.  The  churches  were 
little  democracies,  each  ruling  its  internal 
concerns,  and  choosing  its  officers. 

It  was  after  the  combination  between 
the  Emperor  Constantine  and  the  Christian 
church,  that  Romanism  began  to  develop. 

Even  after  this,  centuries  passed  by, 
before  the  Bishop  of  Rome    assumed    the 


Popedom,  which  the  paganism  of  Numa 
had  established.  And  even  then,  the  Pri- 
macy of  Peter  had  not  been  set  up. 

Tlie  first  Cliristian  church  in  Rome  wa.s 
named  after  the  beloved  disciple,  John. 
Later,  Peter  was  chosen. 

By  that  time,  the  world  had  learned  so 
much  about  the  Bible,  that  it  could  not  be 
sweepingly  altered.  But  the  priests  did 
the  next  best  thing,  for  themselves — they 
made  it  a  crime  for  the  laity  to  read  the 
Bible,  and  to  have  one  in  the  house,  AVAS 
AN  OFFENSE  THAT  WAS  CRUELLY 
PUNISHED. 

(8.)  When  Mary  failed  to  recognize 
Christ — if  she  did — she  was  not  expecting 
to  see  Him  alive.  When  Thomas  doubted, 
he  had  not  before  seen  the  risen  Lord. 
But  the  21st.  John  tells  us  that  those  fish- 
ermen at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  had  already 
seen  Christ  twice.  According  to  this, 
those  disciples  enjoyed  the  power  of 
appearing,  simultaneously,  in  two  differ- 
ent places.  We  are  told  that  they  were 
seen  to  enter  the  Temple,  daily,  immedi- 
ately and  continuously  after  Christ's  resur- 
rection. Yet  the  forger  tells  us,  they  dis- 
obeyed the  positive  command  of  the  Lord, 
and  went  afishing. 

(9.)  Mr.  Rutlierford  considers  that  this 
"I-go-afishing"  chapter  "is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  beneficient  miracles  of  our 
Lord." 

AVell,  it  may  be.  But  this  catch  of  130 
fish  doesn't  kindle  my  enthusiasm,  some 
how.  There  was  no  cold-storage  in  those 
days;  and  I  don't  understand  what  use 
those  men  could  have  made  of  130  fish, 
caught  in  hot  weather,  and  far  away  from 
any  market.  Beyond  eatmg  a  few  good 
"baits"  themselves,  thosu  fishermen  could 
not  use  the  catch  for  any  beautiful  and 
beneficient  purpose.  Besides,  there  was 
already  a  fish-fry  in  progress,  on  the  shore, 
before  the  130  were  netted.  So  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  Christ  fed  these  men  on  the 
fisli  and  bread,  that  were  on  the  coals; 
and   the   13  0   were  not   used   at  all. 

When  Mr.  Rutherford,  Jr.,  says  the 
catching  of  130  fish  is  a  miracle  "which 
will  ever  redound  to  the  eternal  glory  and 
honor  of  His  name,"  Mr.  Rutherford,  Jr., 
loses  all  sense  of  proportion. 

(10.)  Mr.  J.  W.  Rutherford,  Jr.,  warns 
me  of  the  direful  consequences  that  may 
befall  me,  for  using  my  common  sense  on 
the  Bible.  Thank  you,  kindly,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Rutherford,  Jr. 

Do  you,  by  any  happy  chance,  know 
"Miss  Jennie  C.  Morripsey,  care  Liberty 
Mills?"     She  also  lives  in  Nashville,  and 
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it  just  occurred  to  me,  that  you  were  cut 
out  to  be  her  twin-brother. 

(11.)  Mr.  Robert  H.  Pearce,  Tbomson, 
Ga.,  ha«  an  old  Bible  in  whicli  the  word, 
"Amen,"  appears  at  the  end  of  the  20th. 
Chapter  of  John's  glorious  Gospel.  THAT'S 
WHERE  JOHN  CLOSES  HIS  BOOK,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Rutherford,  Jr.  The  21st.  Chapter 
is  a  very  stupid  forgery,  Mr.  J.  W.  Ruther- 
ford, Jr. 

Hereafter  before  you  tender  your  advice 
to  an  older  man,  consult  some  sensible 
person  whom  you  believe  to  take  some 
sympathcstic  interest  in  you. 

I  guess  this  will  do,  for  this  time,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Rutherford,  Jr. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  J.  W.  Rutherford,  Jr., 
you  might  devote  some  of  your  valuable 
time  to  learning  how  to  spell  so  common 
a  word  as  "disciple." 

It  pains  me  to  see  you  spell  it,  repeat- 
edly, "deciple,"  Mr.  J.  W.  Rutherford,  Jr. 

T.  E.  W. 


AS  TO  LAND  TAXES. 

Mr.  Thos.  E.  Watson, 

Editor  Watson's  Magazine, 
Thomson,  Ga.: 
Dear  Sir:  Do  you  believe  a  tax  on  land 
values  as  set  forth  by  Henry  George  and 
his  followers,  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  people  if  applied  in  America.  If  so, 
why?  If  not,  please  state  your  reasons. 
Knowing  that  you  have  given  economic 
questions  due  deliberation,  also  from  your 
experience  and  position,  your  opinion 
would  be  of  great  value  at  this  present 
time.  Kindly  reply  through  the  columns 
of  your  Magazine;  next  issue  if  space  per- 
mits, and  oblige. 

Yours  truly, 

JAS.  SCOTT. 


Answer. 

There  is  no  justice  in  placing  all  the 
expense  of  government  on  real  estate. 
This  is  an  age  of  stocks,  bonds,  mercan- 
tile paper  and  so  forth. 

In  other  words,  personal  property 
exceeds  in  value,  lands  and  houses.  The 
railroads  of  the  United  States  are  carrying 
a  face  valuation  of  $18,000,000,000.  The 
Morgan  syndicate  of  banks  control  over 
two  billion  dollars  of  money.  The  Steel 
Trust  has  floated  more  than  two  billion 
dollars  of  securities.  The  Rothschilds,  of 
Europe,  own  no  landed  investments,  but 
control  as  many  stocks  and  bonds  as  the 
American  railways  do. 

Where  would  be  the  sense  in  leaving 
all  of  this  illimitable  wealth  untaxed? 
Even  now,  real  estate  is  so  burdened  with 
taxes  of  different  sorts, — municipal,  county 
and  state,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
it  is  unprofitable  to  own  land  owing  to 
the  changes  in  the  currents  of  trade  or 
travel,  there  are  many  parts  of  the  larger 
streets  in  many  cities  of  the  world,  where 
lots  and  buildings  have  practically  no 
value.  Not  only  in  the  Southern  States, 
such  as  Virginia,  Indiana,  Georgia,  can 
land  be  purchased  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  improvements  on  them,  but  this  is 
true  of  New  England  and  even  of  New 
York  itself. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  great  metropo- 
lis there  are  abandoned  farms  which  no 
one  will  own. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  utterly  unjust  to 
establish  a  system  from  which  the  govern- 
ment would  derive  its  revenue  alone, 
demanding  no  contribution  from  such 
securities  owned  by  such  men  as  Carnegie, 
Rockefeller,  Harriman  estate,  Gould 
estate,  Vanderbilt  family,  Guggenheim's, 
etc.  T.  E.  W. 


Lay  of  the  Loom 


Ralph  M.  Thomson 


A  fig  for  childish  souls  spun  out 
In  cotton  cloth  and  dollars! 

Their  hlood  toill  make  the  pocTcets  stout! 

A  -fig  for  childish  souls  spun  out, 

If  those  who  hring  the  crime  ahout 
Are  gentlemen  and  scholars! 

A  fig  for  childish  souls  spun  out 
In  cotton  cloth  and  dollars! 
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The  Pony  Express 

A  Pioneer  of  the  Bell  System 


FIFTY  years  ago  the  Pony  Express 
became  the  most  efficient  messenger 
service  ever  known. 

Pony  riders  carried  messages  from 
Missouri  to  California,  nearly  two  thou- 
sand miles  across  mountains  and  des- 
erts, through  blizzards  and  sand  storms, 
constantly  in  danger  of  attack  by 
hostile  Indians. 

Fresh  horses  v/ere  supplied  at  short 
intervals,  and  the  messages,  relayed 
from  rider  to  rider,  were  delivered  in 
the  record-breaking  time  of  seven  and 
one-half  days. 

Railroad  and  telegrap!i  took  the  place 


of  the  Pony  Express,  carrying  messages 
across  this  western  territory.  Today 
the  telephone  lines  of  the  Bell  System 
have  done  more,  for  they  have  bound 
together  ranch  and  mine  and  camp  and 
village. 

This  network  of  telephone  lines, 
follov/ing  the  trails  of  the  Indians,  con- 
nects with  the  telegraph  to  carry  mes- 
sages throughout  the  world. 

By  means  of  Universal  Bell  Service 
the  most  remote  settler  is  no  longer 
isolated,  but  has  become  a  constantly 
informed  citizen  of  the  American  Com- 
monwealth. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policp  One  System  Universal  Service 
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Every  Woman 

is    interested    and    should     know 
about  the  wonderful 

Whirling  Spray 

Marvel  Douche 


Ask  your  drufirg-ist  for 
it.  If  he  cannot  sup- 
ply the  MARVEL,  accept  no 
other,  but  send  stamp  for  illus- 
trated book — sealed.  It  gives 
full  particulars  and  directions 
invaluable  to  ladies. 

MARVEL  CO.,  44  E.  22d  St.,  New  York 
FROM  BULL  RUN  TO  APPOMATTOX 

By  LUTHER  W.  HOPKINS,  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart's  Cavalry 

Have  you  seen  this  book  ?    Send  for  a  copy  on  approval. 

The  book  is7-Vix5',i,  312  pagres,  well  illustrated,  and  said   to 

be  one  of  the  most  readable  contributions  to  the  history  of 

the  War  Between  the  States  that  has  yet  been  written. 

Price  $1.25.  Including  postage 

HOPKINS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  100  E.  Lexington  St.,  BALTIMORE.  MP. 

■IH^^  ■  ■  Let  us  tell  you  how  to 
^L  I  ^k  ^J  catch  them  where  you 
^P  I  ^%  Wm  think  there  are  none. 
■  B  ^^  ■  •  We  make  the  famous 
Double  Muzzle  Wire  Fish  Basket. 
Greatly  improved  this  year.    Write 

EUREKA  FISH  NET  CO.,  Griffin,  Ga. 


James  Stanhope  Love 

("Ben  Hope") 
Filbert,  S.  C,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  41 

The  Shut-in  Writer  and  Author 


The  Sfory  of  My  Life  and  Work 

Twenty-five   Cents  a  Copy. 

Under  the  Lamp  With  "Ben  tlope" 

Fifty  cents.  Postpaid. 

"(Under  the  Lamp"  is  a  collecti(^  of  short 
stories.)  ^. 


Beginning  next  year,  1913,  I  am  4o  publish 
a  small  literary  monthly  magazine.  Sub- 
scription prices:  Twenty-five  cents  a  year, 
five  cents  a  copy  payable  monthly.  Three 
year.s,  fifty  cents;  five  years,  one  dollar;  life- 
time,  five  dollars. 
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OUR  LATEST  BOOK 
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Watson's  "Prose  Miscellanies" 


This  handsome  volume  contains  the  cream  of  Thos.  E.  Wat- 
son's short  compositions,  published  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 

The  book  is  being  made  ready  for  the  press,  and  will  be  in 
most  attractive  form. 

The  indications  are  that  the  book  will  have  a  tremendous  sale. 
If  you  would  have  your  order  promptly  filled,  mail  it  now,  with 
$1.50  accompanying. 

The  orders  will  be  filled  according  to  the  miller's  rule  of 
"first  come,  first  served." 

This  does  not  include  mailing  or  expressage 

JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Thomson,  Ga. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

THERE  IS  SOMETHING  HERE  THAT  YOU  WANT 

Do  You  Want  to  Sell,  Buy  or  Exchange  Anything? 
You  Can  Do  So  Through  These  Columns 
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FOR     THE     HOME. 


IIUSSELL,  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEM— 607 
Marquette  BUlg-.,  Chicago,  111.,  costs  no  more 
than  cesspool  or  privy  vault,  never  needs  clean- 
ing-, no  typhoid  germs.  For  closet  in  house,  or 
outside  closet,  with  water  works,  or  without 
water  works. 


HELP   WANTED. 


BIG  PROFITS — Open     a     dyeing-     and     cleaning 
establishment,  little  capital  needed.     We  teach 
by    mail.     Write    for    booklet.      Ben-Vonde    Sys- 
tem, Dept.,  B-T,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

WANTED — Active  man  in  each  locality.  To  join 
this  Society.  Sick,  accident,  death  benefits. 
And  introduce  our  Memberships.  All  or  spare 
time.  $50  to  ?300  a  month.  Write.  Box  VE-293, 
Covington,   Ky. 

WANTED — A  man  or  woman  to  act  as  our  in- 
formation reporter.  All  or  spare  time.  No 
experience  necessary.  $50.00  to  $300.00  per 
month.  Nothing  to  sell.  Send  stamp  for  par- 
ticulars. Address  SALES  ASSOCIATION,  715 
Association  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over 
360,000  protected  positions  in  U.  S.  service. 
More  than  40,000  vacancies  every  year.  There 
is  a  big  chance  here  for  you,  sure  and  generous 
pay,  lifetime  employment.  Easy  to  get.  Just 
ask  for  booklet  A-836.  No  obligation.  Earl 
Hopkins,    Washington,    D.    C. 


Invitations,  Announcements 

Visiting  Cards  and  Stamped  Stationery. 
Correct  Styles  from  an  Elegant  Shop 
at  Moderate  Prices.  Samples  upon  re- 

■uest.  Our  New  Book  Social  Etiquette  $1— free  with  every  order. 

LYGETT,  317  NORTH  CHARLES   STREET,  BALTIRCORE,  MD. 


Wedding 


PRICE 

$7.50 


n/lake  $20  a  Day 

with  our  wonderful  Champion  Picture  Ma- 
chine. Takes,  develops,  finishes  photo  in 
half  minute;  300  an  hour.  No  dark  room. 
Experience  unnecessary  Photo  Post  Cards 
anrl  Buttons  are  all  the  rage!  You  coin  moi.ey 
anywhere.  Small  investn^ent:  big  profit;  ^  Be 
your  own  boss.  Write  for  Free  Book  Testimonials   etc 

AMERICAN    MINUTE  PHOTO  CO. 

5.50  Nehoc  BIk.,  Dept.  B-.5.5A,  Chicago,  III. 


Ten  Days'  Free  Trial 

allowed  on  everjTjicycle  n  e  sell.  We  Ship  on  Approval 
and  trial  to  anyone  in  the  U.  S.  and/rc/.jy  thc/reight.  If 
you  axe  not  satisfied  with  the  bicycle  attef  using  it  ten 
days,  sliip  it  back  and  don't  pay  a  cent. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ^ayo/t*iTe:&^t;/;„^ 

at  a»iy;>rt«  until  you  receive  our  latest  Art  Catalogs 
of  high  grade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  learn  our  ««- 
heard  of  prices  and  mariclox:  neiv  special  cjferi. 
IT  nill  V  PnCTC  ^  cent  to  --rite  a  postal  and 
II  UI1LI  UUOIO  everything  will  be  sent  you 
FREE  by  return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation. Do  Not  Wait;  write  It  Now  ! 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheals,  lamps, 
repairs  and  sundries  of  all  \i:\aiH  at  hn!/ usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.        Dept.  s  233     .<-  CHICAQO 


MATRIMONIAL. 


MA  D  D  V  RICH  BiK  !'<"*  of  Descrlptiona 
A  n  n  I  '^  '  "  "  and  Photos FRBB  (Sealed) 
"  "  "      Standard  Cor.  Clnb,  Gray*  Lake,  III. 

WeWanFMeTEEii 

Thousands  have  become  successful  shop  owners 
by  our  method  and  eend  to  us  for  barbers.  We 
must  supply  them.  Learn  now  and  accept  a 
job  that  Days  well.  Light— clean— inside  work. 
Few  weeks  qualifies.  Tools  given.  Our  Manual 
is  splendid  for  Home  preparation.  Particulars 
mailed.     Write  today. 

MOLER  BARBER  COLLEGE 
53  W.  Mitchell  St..        -        Atlanta,  Georgia 

HIS  IDEAL. 

Maud — I've  just  heard  of  a  case  where  a 
man  married  a  girl  on  his  deathbed  so  she 
could  have  his  millions  when  he  was  gone. 
Could  you  love  a  girl  lilve  that? 

Jack — That's  just  the  kind  of  a  girl  I  could 
love.  What's  her  address? — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

The  Telfair  Sanitarium 

W,  C.  ASHWORTH,  M.D.,  Supt. 
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A  strictly  ethical  Institution,  offering  superior 
advantages  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  NER- 
VOUS DISEASES,  DRUG  and  ALCOHOLIC 
ADDICTIONS.  A  modern  building  of  thirty 
rooms,  well  heated  and  lighted  and  fully 
equipped  with  hot  and  cold  baths,  up-to-date 
electrical  apparatus,  etc.  Charming  location  in 
a  quiet  suburb  where  all  publicity  can  be 
avoided.  Patients  are  given  considerate  and 
humane  treatment,  the  GRADUAL  REDUCTION 
METHOD   being   used   in   all   cases. 

ArVrite     for     Terms     and     reprlntai     from     Medical 
Jonrnal. 


Long  Distance  Phone  983 

GREENSBORO-  N.  C. 


Dept.  J 
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We  Do  Job  Printing ! 


The  Jeffersonian  Publishing  Co. 
has  no  rent  or  town-taxes  to  pay. 
Therefore,  we  can  do  cheaper 
printing  than  any  city  or  town 
shop  can  do.  And  we  can  do 
better  worl{  than  any  other  shop 
can  do.     Try  us 


The  Jeffersonian  Publishing  Co. 
Thomson,     -     Georgia 


THE  MENACE 

Published  at  Aurora,  Missouri.  Subscrip- 
tion Price  50c.  a  Year.  In  Clubs  of  Four 
or  More,  25c. 

MOST  AGGRESSIVE  ANTI-CATHOLIC 
PAPER  IN  AMERICA. 

Hated  and  Feared  by  the  Roman  Hierarchy. 

Hated  because  it  exposes  the  evil  genius 
and  the  damnable  intrigues  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Political  Machine,  which  is  the 
"deadliest  menace  to  American  liberties  and 
civilization." 

Feared  because  it  refuses  to  be  swerved 
from  its  purpose  to  arouse  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  evils  of  Catholicism  and  thwart 
the  Roman  hierarchy  in  its  avowed  purpose 
to    make    America    Catholic. 

A  paper  which  has  secured  50,000  subscrib- 
ers in  less  than  nine  months,  and  for  the  sup- 
pression of  which  the  Roman  hierarchy  is 
petitioning  Congress  for  special  legislation, 
should   interest   every  true  American. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  a  sample  copy,  but 
you  had  better  send  a  dollar  for  a  year's  sub- 
scriptien  for  yourself  and  three  of  your 
friends. 


Address 


THE  MENACE, 


Aurora, 


Missouri. 


Books  That  Should  Be  In 

EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME 


SENATE    DOCUMENT    NO.    190. 

Official  proof  of  Immorality  anvl  io:itIcal 
grafting  of  Roman  Catholic  Priests  In  the 
Philippines.     Price  10  cents. 

THE    GREAT    DEBATE 

Between  Wm.  Lloyd  Clark  and  Father  Ken- 
ery.      Price    10    cents. 

A    SMALL   GUN   SPIKED. 

The  reply  of  "Wm.  Lloyd  Clark  to  Wm. 
Davis,  a  pro-Roman  editor.  This  pamphlet 
should  be  scattered  by  the  millions.  Price 
10   cents. 

THE    OPEN    DOOR    TO    HELL. 

The  nine  famous  articles  by  Bishop  East- 
man, exposing  the  convent  and  confessional. 
Price   10  cents. 

BEHIND  CONVENT  BARS. 

A  new  book  by  Wm.  Lloyd  Clark,  revealing 
the  crimes  and  abuses  peculiar  to  the  cloister. 
Price    25    cents. 

ROMAN  OATHS  AND  PAPAL  CURSED, 

Or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Turned  In- 
side Out.  By  Wm.  Lloyd  Clark.  Price  25 
cents. 

PRIEST  AND  WOMAN. 

A  book  for  Wives,  Mothers  and  Daughters. 
By  Mrs.  Wm.  Lloyd  Clark.     Price  25  cents. 

CONVENT  HORROR. 

The  true  history  of  Barbry  Ubryk,  impris- 
oned 21  years  in  a  convent  basement.  Price 
25   cents. 

ERRORS  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 

By  fifteen  distinguished  Americans;  700 
pages.     Price  $2.00. 

THE  DEVIL  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

A  history  of  Romanism  for  fifteen  hundred 
years;   500   pages.     Price   $1.50. 

THE    SCARLET    MOTHER    OP    THE    TIBER. 

By  Evangelist  L.  J.  King.  Two  volumes; 
800   pages.     Price   $2.00. 

THIRTY  YEARS   IN   HELL, 

Or.  From  Darkness  to  Light  By  ex-Priest 
Bernard  Fresenborg.     400  pages.     Price  $1.25. 

WHY    PRIESTS    SHOULD    WED. 

By  Rev.  Justin  D.  Fulton.  D.  D.  The  dead- 
liest blow  ever  given  to  Romanism  on  this 
continent.      Cloth.      Price   $1.00. 

THE   PRIEST,   W^OMAN    AND   THE    CONFES- 
SIONAL. 

By  Father  Chiniquay.  If  you  want  to  know 
why  a  priest  should  wed,  read  this  book. 
Cloth.     Price  $1.25. 

FIFTY  YEARS   IN  THE   CHURCH  OF   ROME. 

By    Father   Chiniquay.      The    world's    greatest 
classic  on  Romanism;  832  pages.     Price  $2.25. 

FORTY   YEARS    IN   THE    CHUKCH   OF 
CHRIST. 

Father  Chiniquay's  new  book.  Entertain- 
ing.    Startling.     Instructive.     Price   $2.50. 

Address  all  orders  to 

WM.  LLOYD  CLARK.  Lock  Box  0744,  Dept.  A„  MILAN.  ILL. 
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UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY 

C01V1F»LEXE  AND  UNABRIDGED 

Webster's  Universal  Dictionary,  complete  and  unabridged,  printed  on  India  paper,  is  the  greatest 

innovation  in  the  history  of  book  making.  The  exclamation  of  everyone  is  :  "Why  has  it  never  been  done  before?" 
The  most  usable  book  in  the  English  language  has  heretofore  been  so  htavy  and  cumbetsome  in  handhng  that  it  was 
a  task  to  use  it.  Who  has  not  wished  for  a  dictionary  in  a  more  handy  form  when  lugging  the  heavy,  cumbersome, 
unabridged  dictionary  from  the  library,  or  holding  it  in  one's  lap  ?  All  this  is  forever  eliminated  by  the  printing  of 
the  complete  work  on  India  paper.    Read  our  offer  below  : 

niH  «t^i«  ivoifiht  India  Paper       Weight       Fifteen  BOOkS 

Old  Style  Wclglit  Edition  4  lbs.  »      ^ 

*^*'"*®"  r-i      13  ibs.  ^^.^.^.,.,.'--''''-^:z^  ^^  ^^^ 

1.  Comtilete  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language. 

2.  Modern  Gazetteer  of  the 
World. 

3.  Dictionary  of  Authors 
with  Titles  of  Works. 

4.  Dictionary  of  Noted 
Names  in  Fiction. 

5.  Dictionary  of  Foreign 
Words  and  Phrases. 

6.  Dictionary  of  Scripture 
Proper  Names. 

7.  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Proper  Names. 

8.  Dictionary  of  Abbrevia- 
tions and  Contractions. 

9.  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
of  Biography. 

10.  Signs  and  Symbols  Used 
in  Writing  and  Printing. 
Marks  Used  in  Proof- 
reading. 

Values  of  Standard 
Foreign  Coins. 

13.  List  of  A  mended  Spellings 

14.  Faulty  Diction  and  How 
to  Correct  It. 

IS.^Complete  Atlas  of  the 
World.     64  Maps. 


Size 
llVaxO  in. 

Five  inches  thick 

2,205  three-co'umn  pages 

AVeiglit,  13  pouudi* 
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Sixe 
ll%x9  in. 

One  inch  thick 
2,205  three-column  pages 
Weight,  4  pounds 
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India  Paper  Edition 

WEBSTER'S  UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY,  complete 
'  '  and  unabridged,  printed  on  India  paper,  is  not  yet 
off  the  press.  There  are  only  a  few  paper  mills  in  the 
world  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  India  paper,  and 
our  importation  is  direct  from  England.  The  complete 
Dictionary  of  2,205  pages,  bound  in  flexiblemorocco,  makes 
a  volume  only  one  inch  thick.  It  is  set  from  new  type. 
New  plates.  Thousands  of  new  words.  This  dictionary 
is  not  published  by  the  original  publishers  of  Webster's 
dictionary,  or  by  their  successors,  but  is  an  entirely  new 
work.  This  beautiful  India  paper  edition  is  bound  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  fold  it  back 
to  back  and  hold  the  complete  dictionary  in  one  hand,  as 
you  would  a  magazine.  'The  illustration  shows  the  dic- 
tionary printed  on  regular  book  paper,  full  leather  bind- 
ing, and  the  same  work  with  the  same  number  of  pages 
printed  on  India  paper.    Take  your  choice. 

This  advance  offer  is  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
public  prefer  the  India  paper,  so  that  we  may  determine 
the  quantity  of  India  paper  to  buy  when  we  come  to 
print  the  next  regular  edition.  In  this  advance  offer  by 
mail  a  very  substantial  saving  may  be  had  by  our  customers 
since  no  agent's  commission  or  dealer's  profit  will  be 
involved  in  the  transaction. 

We  will  ship  either  edition  for  your  examination,  so 
you  need  not  decide  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  buy 
until  you  actually  see  and  examine  the  dictionary.  How 
could  any  proposition  be  more  fair  ? 


Before  Publication  Offer 

■\l^E  will  enter  your  order  for  this  beautiful  India  paper 
'  '  Dictionary,  bound  in  full  flexible  morocco,  and  ship 
for  your  examination  for  a  payment  of  $1.00  on  approval 
and  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  for  seven  months,  until  our 
Special  Before  Publication  Price  of  $15.00  is  paid.  This  Is  but 
little  more  than  the  price  of  one  of  the  old  editions  of 
Webster's  Dictionary,  printed  on  plain  book  paper, 
although  the  manufacturing  cost  is  almost  double.  This 
price  is  strictly  limited  to  the  small  edition  now  being 
printed.  We  fill  orders  in  rotation,  just  as  soon  as  the 
books  are  ready  for  shipment. 


Request  for  Examination 


The  Riverside  Publishing  Co.,  Watson's 

Marquette  Building,  Chicago.  Magazine 

Please  ship  for  my  examination  Webster's  Universal 
Dictionary,  India  Paper  Edition,  patent  thumb  index, 
bound  in  full  flexible  leather.  If  after  five  days  examina- 
tion I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  work,  I  will  send  you 
$1.00  as  first  payment  and  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  for 
seven  months  until  your  Special  Before  Publication 
Price  of  $15.00  is  paid.  If  not  satisfactory  I  will  notify 
you  within  five  days  and  return  to  you  as  soon  as  I 
receive  shipping  instructions. 

Name 

Address 

If  Old  Style  Edition  Is  desired  change  India  Paper  Edition  to  rad  Old  Style 
Edition,  price  SIS. 00  to  SI3  00,  and  seven  months  to  six  months.  I 


In  writing  to  a4vertisers  please  mention  Wntson'a. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


FOR  SALE— 5,000  /Icres 

Of  Baker  County,  South  Georgia,  Land 

Located  three  and  one-half  miles  from  Newton,  Ga,,  County  Site  of  Baker 
County;  eight  miles  from  Camilla,  Ga.,  and  sixteen  miles  from  Albany,  Ga. 

This  land  is  bound  on  the  east  by  the  Flint  River,  having  two  boats  and  a  ferry 
for  crossing.  About  3,000  acres  are  cleared,  and  same  is  composed  of  river  bottom 
land.     Balance  in  small  timber,  oak  and  pine,  large  enough  for  fence  purposes. 

The  land  is  smooth  and  level.  It  is  composed  of  a  blackish-gray  soil,  with  red 
clay  for  a  foundation.  There  are  not  fifty  acres  of  said  land  but  what  can  be  culti- 
vated. This  land  will  grow  anything  that  is  possible  to  be  grown  in  the  South.  It  is 
especially  fine  for  pecans. 

THE  TITLE  IS  (iOOl).      I»R1(T^:  $25.00  PEK  ACRE. 

For  further  information  address, 

THOS.  E.   yy/\TSON,  Thomson,  Ga. 


I  BE  SURE  AND  READ  THIS! 

I     .r\.    iNIEjl/l/     !^30C3FV    xhos.  f.  lockharx 

■f        DEAR  FRIEND: 

■J-  It  may  be  that  you  have  read  my  other  books    but,  whether  you  have  or  not,  I  trust 

you  will  order  this  new  one,  entitled  "CHEERFUL  CHATS  WITH  FAR-AWAY  FRIENDS." 
While  conducting  a  department  in  a  St.  Louis  daily  newspaper,  I  requested  the  readers 
to  tell  me  all  about  their  troubles  if  they  thought  I  could  help  them  in  any  way.  This 
they  did  quite  freely,  and  I  now  publish  their  questions  and  my  replies  in  book  form, 
which  I  think  makes  a  very  unique  and  interesting  book — something  out  of  the  ordinary, 
as  it  gives  you  a  peep  into  an  invalid's  mail  box;  which  is  sure  to  prove  both  interesting 
and  amusing.  It  will  also  show  yeu  that  other  people  have  troubles  as  well  as  yourself, 
and  just  how  prone  they  are  to  worry  over  the  many  petty  trials  and  vexations  of  life. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  lying  in  one  position,  without  a  rest  or  change 
in  any  way  whatever,  for  the  past  twenty-four  years,  I  have  cultivated  the  habit  of 
looking  on  the  sunny  side  of  life,  and  you  will  find  that  all  my  books  breathe  a  spirit  of 
true  optimism  that  cannot  help  but  cheer  and  uplift  all  who  read. 

I  sincerely  hope  you.  reader,  will  encourage  me  by  ordering  this  last  book  of  mine. 
It  contains  my  picture,  and  the  price   is  only  50   cents. 

Nine  years  ago  my  mother  passed  away  to  her  eternal  home  and  left  me  helpless 
and  destitute,  to  earn  my  support  the  best  I  could.  This  I  have  done,  with  God's  help, 
by  writing  books.     I  have  written  several,  titled  as  follows: 

"TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS  IN  A  MATTRESS  GRAVE."  Price  20  cents.  This  Is  a 
story  of  my  life,  and  gives  an  amusing  account  of  my  trials  with  fake  doctors.  Orders  for 
this  book  have  come  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  seven  foreign  countries. 

"IDEAS  OF  AN  INVALID."  30  cents.  Is  just  what  its  title  implies,  my  ideas  on 
religion. 

"PLAIN  TALKS  AND  TALES,"  being  a  collection  of  sketches  and  short  stories. 
Price   40   cents. 

I  live  alone  with  my  nurse  and  earn  our  support  by  the  sale  of  these  books.  It  is  the 
only  way  open  to  me.  God  spared  me  one  eye,  a  finger  and  thumb  so  I  could  write  and 
care  for  myself.     I  have  done  my  best.     Won't  you  help  me  with  an  order? 

When  ordering  books  be  sure  to  send  registered  letter,  P.  O.  or  Express  order.  Other- 
wise It  must  be  at  your  own  risk. 

THOIVIA.S  F.  LOCKHA.RT.  Dept.  J.,  Wellington,  IVf  Issourl 
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In  writing:  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson'a. 
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We  will  ship 
you  Walter  P. 
Wright's  Famous 
Reference  work  for 
the  Amateur  and 
Professional  Gar- 
d  e  n  e  r    for    only 


$-i  .00  DOWN 


1 


$1.00  Per 
Month 


And    you    need    not    keep    the 
books  unless  you  are   satisfied' 


Every  article  in  Cassell's  Popular  Gardening  has 
its  purpose,  every  paragraph  its  germ  of  helpfulness, 
every  illustration  its  lesson  of  cultural  value  or  beauty. 
An  inspection  of  the  work  in  your  home  at  our  ex- 
pense, will  amply  demonstrate  to  you  that  for  its  many 
profitable  features  this  work  has  no  peer. 

Satisfaction   Guaranteed 

If,  after  five  days'  examination,  you  decide  not  to 
keep  the  books,  return  to  us  by  express  collect  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Walter  P.  Wright's  great 
work  has  never  before  been  sold  on  such  terms.  You 
take  absolutely  no  risk  in  ordering  the  set  on  approval. 

Cassell's   Popular   Gardening 

Edited  by  WALTER    P.    WRIGHT,  the  Famous  Horticultural  Expert 
In  Two  Encyclopaedic  Volumes — 1130  Pa^es 

With  24  full-page  plates  in  colors  and  over  1,000  illus- 
trations in  half-tone  and  line  throughout  the  text,  care- 
fully printed  on  plate  paper  throughout;  gilt  top.  The 
volumes  are  bound  in  genuine  imported  maroon  half- 
morocco  leather,  stamped  in  pure  gold.  The  size  of 
each  volume  is  8  x  10/^  inches. 


?^:^''-|:j|*  'l^f^f  fs?):^^^^ 


Tttduced  photographic  reproduction,    Actual  sixe  of  each 
volume,  A'xjy^a  inches;   vieight,  both  volumes,  9^i  pounds. 


Some  of  the  Topics  Prominently 
Featured  are  Herbaceous  Plants,  Alpine  and 
Rock  Plants,  Bulbs,  the  leading  florists'  flowers, 
Chrysanthemums,  Aquatic  Plants.  Popular 
Climbers,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Orchids,  the  Dwarf 
Trees  of  Japan,  Ferns,  Window  and  Room 
Gardening,  Town  and  Suburban  Gardening, 
Floral  Decorations,  the  Greenhouse  and  Con- 
seriatory.  Fruits,  every  kind  of  Vegetable,  err. 


A  Practical  Gardening  Guide  for  Practical  Men  and  Women 

The  examination  will  make  known  to  you  a  reference  book  and  gard 
earned  the  emphatic  and  unrestrained  approval  of  every  enthusiast  who  h: 
and   why  of  horticultural  success  is  fully  explained  in  a  common-sense 
such  directions  and  hints  more  lucid,  hundreds  of  sketches  show  just  exactly 
are  made,  seedlings  potted,  plants  cut  down,  gardens  laid  out  and  arra 
the  hundred  and  one  useful  accessories  can  be  made  a1 
Table  of  Contents  at  the  beginning  of  each  volume,  an 
plete  Index  at  the  end  of  the  last,  afford  a  ready  guide 
mine  of  useful  information. 


Hundreds  of 

Practical 
Illustrations 


Extra  Durable 
Genuine  Half- 
Morocco 
Binding 


A  calendar  of  operations  tells  exactly  luhat  to  Jo  for 
month  in  the  year,  so  as  to  insure  a  bright  and  attra 
succession,  and  to  enable  the  amateur  intelligently 
cater  and  care  for  the  needs  of  his  garden. 


Our  Special  Offer: 

Let  us  send  you  this  great  work  ON  APPROVAL.     W'e  should  like  you  to  judge  for 
yourself  its  positive,  practical  money-making  value  to  YOU.     The  price  is  only  $12.00 
Just  send  us  $1.00  with  the  Coupon  and  you  will  receive  the  set,  carriage  prepaid 
If  after  five  days  you  don't  want  it,  simply  notify  us  and  hold,  subject  to  our  order 
We  will  then  refund  your  money.     If  you   keep  it  pay  us  the  bal  .nee  $1.00 
a  month   until  settled   in   full.      (If  you  wish  to  pay  cash,  we  will  allow  a 
discount  of  5^.) 


Cassell  Sl  Company 

(Est.  1848)      43-43  East  19th  Street      New  York 


[)d    1   m:iy   examine   (he    work 
five  days  and  if  1  do  not  wish  to  keep 
it    I   agree   to    mnfy  you   and    hold, 
subject  to  your  unl;  r      at  d    you   will 
refund  my  money.     It  1  kiep  it  i  agree  to 
pay   the   balance   of   t'l  .00  in  monthly  in- 
stallments   of    $1.00  until    settled   in  f-ll. 


Occupation 
Address 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  \Vatson'«. 
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WATSON^S 
WEEKLY  JEFFERSONIAN 

Is  a  Fearless 9  Independent  Newspaper, 
handling  all  subjects  relating  to  the  Politi- 
cal or  Religious  welfare  of  our  country,- 

THOS.  E.  WATSON,     -     Editor. 

If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  National 
Politics ;  if  you  want  to  note  the  trend  of 
the  times  in  a  religious  sense ;  if  you  want 
to  know  more  about  the  farce  known  as 
"Foreign  Missions ;"  if  you  want  to  real- 
ize just  what  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
doing  to  gain  more  strength  in  this  country, 


READ 


The  Weekly  Jeffersonian 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR. 


THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

THOMSON,  GEORGIA 

»■' !■! »■'  '■' 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


Why  Priests 
Should  Wed 

This  name  does  not  do 
iustice  to  the  vast  scope 
and  importance  of  the 
boo/f.  It  is  really  a 
dynamic  expose  of  the 
entire  rotten  Roman  sys- 
tem, BUY  THE  BOOK! 
Price  $hOO  net.    .    .    . 

Jeffersonian  Pub.  Co. 

Thomson,     -     -     Georgia 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  Is  a  Joy  Forever 
|R.  T.  Felix  Goupaud's  Oriental 

Cream  of  IVfaglcal  Beautlflar 

Removes  Tan,  Pimplas,  PraokUs, 
Moth  Patches,  Rash  aDd  Skin  Dia- 
eases,  and  every  blemish  on  b«««- 
ty,  and  defies  detaetloB. 
It  has  stood  th«  t*tt  •( 
64  years,  and  is  so  k«ra- 
less  we  taste  It  t*  •• 
sure  It  Is  properly  n>a4«. 
Accept  nocoanter(*(t«( 
similar  name.  Dr.  L.  ▲. 
Sayre  said  to  a  Xmaj  « 
the  haatton  (a  patient): 
"As  you  ladies  will  qm 
them,  I    recommanc 

'  OOXTBACD'S    OKBJlJM.'   U 

the  least  hannfal  of  nU 
the  skin  preparations." 
For  sale  by  all  dmnlita 
and  Fancy-Qoods  jDanl- 
ers  In  the  united  Stataa, 
Canada  and  Bnropa. 
FERD  T.  HOPKINS.  Prop..  37  Great  Jones  St..  N.  Y. 


HYPNOTISM 


LEARN  TO  HYPNOTIZE!  Wonderful,  Mysterions,  Fas- 
cinating! Easily  learned  by  anyone  of  ordinary  intelligence  in 
a  few  hours'  time.  You  can  perform  astonishing  feats  and  pro. 
duce  fun  by  the  hour.  Surprise  all  your  friends  and  make  your- 
self famous.  You  can  HAKE  BONEY  by  giving  entertainments 
or  teachinpr  the  art  to  others.  A  veritable  key  to  health,  happi 
ness  and  success  in  life.  YOU  may  learn  it!  Very  small 
cost.  Success  sure.  Send  for  my  illustrated  FREE  BOOK  on^ 
Hypnotism,  Personal  Magnetism,  Magnetic 
Healing  and  other  occult  sciences.  Just  send 
your  name  and  address  and  I  will  send  it  by 
return  mail,  free  and  postpaid.  Write  today. 

M.  D.  BETTS,  Dept.    34,  Jackson,  Mich. 


What  Do  You  Know  About 
Freemasonry  ? 

Every  man  who  belongs  to  this  ancient  and  honorable  fraternity,  should  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  its  ancient  customs,  traditions,  and  history.  These  subjects  are  covered 
in  "due  form"  in  the  pages  of  THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE  each  month  by  the  greatest 
Masonic  writers  and  students  of  the  day. 

Every  Mason,  from  the  youngest  Entered  Apprentice,  who  stands  in  the  North-east 
corner  of  the  Lodge,  to  the  Worshipful  Master,  who  presides  in  the  East,  will  find  Inter- 
esting: and  Instructive  reading  in  the  pages  of  THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE. 

THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE  is  not  only  the  leading  Masonic  forum  of  the  world  today, 
but  It  is  a  standard  literary  magazine  of  the  highest  character  as  well.  The  Literary 
section  of  THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE  is  not  excelled  by  any  popular  magazine  published. 
There  are  grood,  crisp,  clean-cut  stories  of  fiction  and  travel  contributed  by  some  of  the 
best  known  writers  in  the  literary  world;  just  the  right  kind  of  reading  that  will  entertain 
th«  entire  family  circle — Father,  Mother,  Wife,  Sons  and  Daughters. 

Subscription  price  Is  $1.50  per  year;  sample  copies  sent  on  request.  Energetic  agents 
wanted  In  every  community.  Liberal  commissions.  Write  today  for  sample  copy  and  full 
particulars. 

THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE 

No.  1  Madison  Avenue,        -        -        New  York  City 

SPECIAL    CLUBBING    OFFER— WATSON'S   MAGAZINE  and    the 
NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE,  both  together  for  $1.50 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mt^tlon  WfitMB'Vi 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


I  WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  yoa  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  me 
today.  Mo  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
your  occupation,  I  will  teach  you  the  Real 
Estate  business  by  mall;  appoint  you  Special 
Kepresentative  of  my  Company  In  your  town; 
start  you  In  a  profitable  buslnens  of  your 
own,  and  help  you  make  big  money  at  once. 

Unnsnal  opportnnity  for  men  Tf  itboat 
capital  to  become  independent  for  life. 
Talnable  Book  and  full  particulars  Free. 
Write  today. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO 

ai  136  Marden  Building 
VMO.  -Washingrton,  I).  C 


^      ROLLERS 

Orl(;inal  and  unequaled. 

Wood  ortln  rollers.    "Improved' 

requires  no  tacks.     Inventor's 

signature  on  genuine; 


\  If  YOU  Would  Be 
v-v  Successful 


Stop  Forgetting 


MEMORY 

the  BASIS 

of  AO 

KNOWLEDGE 

Ton  are  no  greater  intellectually  than  your 
memory.  Send  toda.v  for  my  free  book  "How  to 
Tletuember"— Faces.  Names,  Studies — Develops  Will, 
^^^  Concentration,  Self-Confldence.  Conversation,  Public 

^^^Speaking.  Increases  income.  Sent  absolutely  free-t-Address 
9ICSS0N  MEMORY  SCHOOL,  jn  &TTDIT0Rn7M  BLSO.,  CHICAGO 


Dr.  Irvine  K.  Mott's  Method  of 
Kidney  Treatment 

restores  cell  function  of  the  kidney  not  de- 
stroyed, arrests  and  prevents  further  spreading 
of  the  disease.  His  methods  for  treating  kidney 
affections  liave  been  tested  by  the  Cincinnati 
Post.  A  full  detail  of  this  Investigation  or  test 
can  be  had  by  addressing  him  as  below. 

Dr.  Mott  is  a  graduate  of  a  Cincinnati  medical 
college,  class  1883,  and  afterward  took  instruc- 
tions abroad,  later  becoming  a  specialist  and  in- 
vestigator of  kidney  diseases.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  he  has  revealed  to  science  that  kidney  dis- 
eases can  be  checked,  the  patient  restored  to 
normal  weight  and  enabled  to  resume  work. 

The   following   is  a   statement   from   Dr.   Mott: 

"My  method  is  intended  to  arrest  the  disease, 
even  thougli  it  has  destroyed  most  of  the  kidney, 
and  to  preserve  intact  that  portion  not  yet  de- 
stroyed. The  medicines  I  use  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  neutralizing  the  poisons  that  form  a 
toxine  that  destroys  the  cells  in  the  tubes  of  the 
kidneys,  and  my  success  in  the  treatment  of  kid- 
ney diseases  is  enough  to  convince  physician  and 
patient  alike,  that  science  has  mastered  a  hither- 
to 'incural)le  disease,  pliysiologically  speaking.*  " 
Dr.  Mott  invites  the  afflicted  to  send  their 
symptoms  and  to  ask  for  his  free  expert  opinion. 
He  will  send   you   his  essay  on   kidney  troubles. 

Correspondence   should    be    directed   to 

IRVINE  K.  MOTT,  M.  D. 

323  Mitchell  Building,     -     CINCINNATI,  O. 


COMPLIMENTS    0F~ 

TOM   WATSON 

EDITOR   or 

THE  JEFFERS0NIAN5 


To  Readers  of  The  Jeffetsonians : 

This  knife  is  made  of  good  steel,  hafe  strong  rivets,  and  will  last  as  well  as 
most  knives  sold  at  $1 .00  cash. 

The  handle  of  the  knife  contains  a  photograph  of  our  editor,  Thos.  E. 
Watson,  and  is  a  nice  souvenir,  as  well  as  a  useful  article. 

AVe  will  send  this  knife  to  you,  postpaid,  for  two  subscriptions  to  The 
Jeffersonian  or  Watson's  Magazine.  Now,  this  does  not  mean  your  own  sub- 
scription. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Jeff  are  easy  to  get,  and  it  will  only  take  a  very 
short  time  for  you  to  get  this  knife.  Send  us  two  subscriptions  to  either 
Watson's  Magazine  or  The  Jeffersonian  at  the  regular  rate  of  a  dollar  a  3'ear, 
total  $2.00,  and  we  will  immediately  forward  the  knife. 

THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Thomson,  Ga. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watsoii'«(, 
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Marie  Antoinette 
Ridri   to    the 
Guillotine 


N 


-^ 


f  Ilarie  Antoinette,  the  ill-fated  queen, 
centre  of  the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe, 
hurled    from  her  throne  by  the  rude  hand  of 
revolution,   and  passing,  'mid  the  derisive  roar  of 
the  mob,  to  her  tragic  death  upon  the  guillotine — 
Marie  Antoinette,  in  all  her  sad  and  fateful  story,  is 
only  one  of  the  great  figures  that  throng  the  pages  of 


(From  the  Painting 
h  Flamtni.) 


MUHLBACH'S 
HISTORICAL   ROMANCES 

"Twenty  Thrilling  Tales" 

Here,  also,  we  meet  Frederick  the  Great,  the  eccentric  Prussian,  who, 
though  he  was  endeared  to  his  subjects  as   "Old  Fritz,"  detested  things 
German,  always  spoke  French,  and  was  not  only  the  greatest  general  of  his 
century,  but  played  the  flute  like  a  master;  Andreas  Hofer,  the  Tyrolese 
patriot,  who  in  his  mountain  passes  with  his  little  army  for  years  defied  the  French 
and  Bavarian  forces  sent  to  crush  him;    Napoleon    (The    "Little  Corporal,") 
commanding  victorious  hosts  and  bidding  pathetic  farewell  to  the  Old  Guard— the 
Old  Guard  that  could  die  but  never  surrender.     Around  such  great  historical  person- 
ages hundreds  of  minor  characters  play  their  parts  in  these  absorbing  dramas. 

VIVID,  VIGOROUS,  INSTRUCTIVE. 

These  are  historical  romances  in  a  real  sense — strong,  vivid 
stories  full  of  action,  conflict,  and  constantly  sustained  interest.  They 
have  aroused  more  attention  and  been  the  subject  of  more  talk  than  any 
other  historical  novels  written  since  the  elder  Dumas  laid  down  the  pen. 
The  deeds  and  the  people  with  which  they  deal  are  such  that  most  persons 
of  ordinary  culture  are  somewhat  ashamed  to  be  ignorant  of  them. 
"  Human  interest"  always  prevails  in  these  volumes  and  has  given  them 
their  steadfast  popularity. 
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20    VOLU  MES 

Napoleon  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia 

The  Empress  Josephine 

Napoleon  and  Bluecher 

Queen  Hortense 

Marie  Antoinette  and  Her  Son 

Prince  Eugene  and  His  Times 

The  Daughter  of  an  Empress 

Joseph  11.  and  His  Court 

Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Csurt 

Berlin  and  Sans-Souci 

Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Family 

Goethe  and  Schiller 

The  Merchant  of  Berlin 

Louise  of  Prussia  and  Her  Times 

Old  Fritz  and  the  New  Era 

Andreas  Hofer 

Mohammed  All  and  His  House 

Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  Parr 

Youth  of  the  Great  Elector 

Reign  of  the  Great  Elector 


The  books  are  printed  upon 
extra  quality  of  paper  from 
easy-to-read  type,  arc  attract- 
ively illustrated  and  beautifully 
bound.  Titles  and  ornaments 
are  stamped  in  gold  on  the 
back.  The  size  of  the  volumes 
is  Sl4ii7'A  inches. 


50% 


REDUCTION 
IN      PRICE 


W.M.4-12 


This  is  the  complete  twenty-volume  (20  vol.)  edition,  fresh 
sets  of  which  with  a  handsome  new  back-stamp  in  gold  design 
have  iust  come  from  the  binders.     The  books  are  illustrated 
by  40  handsome   photogravures.      We  are  offering  the 
entire    set   at   the    special    reduced    price  of  $19.50 


Coupon 


If  you  are  satis 
you  pay  us 
upon  accept 
after  $2. 00  per 
the  purchase 
been  paid.    If 

us  and  the  books  may  be  returned  at    our 
expense.       You    will    have    incurred    no 
obligation  whatever.     These  books  have 
delighted  thousands  at  prices  as    high 
as  $40.00— remember  our  price  :  only  $19.50.       Now  is  the  time 
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to  act.     Send  in  the  coupon  to-day. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    SOCIETY 

44-60  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York 
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not      notify       '       CAL  romances.  20  vols., bound 


in   cloth.      After  examination.   If    I 
decide  to  keep  it.  1  shall  pay  you  $1.00 
on  acceptance  and  S2.00  a  month  there- 
after until  S19.50  has  been  paid.     If  not, 
1  shall  notify  you.  so  that  you  may  arranee 
for  its  return  at  no  expense  to  me  whatever. 
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" Rooseveltian  Fact  and  Fable'' 


As  the  Loud  Noise  is  again  a  candidate  for  thfs  Presidency,  you  should  see 
"the  other  side"  of  him.  To  Jake  Riis  and  others,  Mr.  T.  R.  is  a  hero:  to  Mrs.  Annie 
Riley  Hale  and  ofhers,  he  is  an  uproarious  Humbug. 

Read  her  book,  and  then  decide  for  yourself  what  hra  really  is.  There  isn't  a 
dull  page  in  the  volume,  and  the  man  who  can  successfully  answer  Mrs.  Hale  will 
be  able  to  command  his  own  price,  during  the  campaign  that  is  now  getting  under  way. 

Clip  the  coupon,  (enclose  a  money  order  for  a  dollar,  and  the  book  will  come 
postpaid.     Mr.  Watson  has  read  it  and  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms. 


1»12. 

MRS.    ANNIE   RILEY   HALE, 

No.  6  "West  66th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Enclosed  please  find  one  dollar,  for  which  mail  me  your  Roosevelt  book.     I  saw 
your  ad.  in  Watson's. 
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HAVE  PLACED  IN  THEIR  HOMES  THE  WORLD-FAMED  PUBLICATION 

Ridpatti's  History  of  the  World 

This  means  that  practically  as  many  Americans  have  bought  Ridpath  as  have  bought  the  great  Encyclopedia  Britannica'and 
the  Country  Dictionary  combined.    Can  you  imagine  any  greater  testimonial  for  any  book  ? 

Dr.  Ridpath's  Immortal  Work  commands  the  admiration  of  the  English-speaking  world.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  schoiir- 
ship  of  the  world,  and  by  the  great  American  people,  as  the  only  history  of  the  world  worth  having. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS 

Places  in  oar  hands  the  remaining  sets  ol  tliis  o'cat  publication 

9  Massive  Royal  Octavo  Volumes.  4,000  double-column  pages,  2,000  superb  illustrations,  brand  new.  latest  edition  down 
to  date,  beautifully  bound  in  Half  Morocco.    We  are  selling  these  sets,  while  they  last, 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  us  the  Coupon  below.  Tear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  arid 
address  plainly  and  mail  to  us  now  before  youforset  it. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  Ridpath's  History  of  the  World  at  the  lowest  price  ever  offered— and  on  easy  terms. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  inspect  the  beautiful  specimen  pages  and  let  us  mail  you  full  particulars  of  our  offer.  The  sample 
pages  are  free. 
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BARBARIAN      THE  PEOPLE  ANH   l'iE;SN6':i|>H 

ROME.         ASCEMOeNCY      THE  KINGS        "i^""-"^'"" 

THE  KINGDOM.  THEMOHAKMEDAS    ^^^  ^qri.0    fopiv  AitMEAl 

THE  REPUBLIC,     ASCENDENCr  J"  '^T'T^,of 
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HE  ACE  OF     GREAT  BRITAIN 


Royal  octavo  volumes,  encyclopedia  size,   1 1 

JR*  ,  ••  *  ■"■  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  his- 
*!.  ipry.  long  before  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built,  down 
through  the  romantic  troubled  times  of  Chaldea's  grandeur 
and  Assyria's  magnificence  ;  of  .Babylonia's  wealth  and  lux- 
ury; of  Greek  and  Roman  splendor;  of  Mohammedan  cul- 
ture and  refinement ;  of  French  elegance  and  British  power; 
to  the  rise  of  the  Weste^-n  World  including  the  complete  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  every  other  nation  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Russia-Japan  war. 

He  throws  the  mantle  of  personality  over  the  old  heroes  of 
history.  Alexander  is  there,— patriot,  warrior,  statesman, 
diplomat,— crowning'the  glory  of  Grecian  history.  Xerxes 
tronihis  mountain  platform  sees  Themistocles.  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Greek  ships,  smash  his  Persian  fleet  of 

over  a  thousand  sail  and  help  to  mold  the 

language  in  which  this  paragraph  is  written. 
Rome  perches  Nero  upon  the  greatest  throne 
on  earth,  and  so  sets  up  a  poor  madman's 
name  to  stand  for  countless  centuries  as  the 
synonym  of  savage  cruelty.  Napoleon  fights 
Waterloo  again  under  your  very  eyes,  and 
reels  before  the  iron  fact  that  at  last  the  end 
of  his  gilded  dream  had  come.  Bismarck  is 
there — gruff,  overbearing,  a  giant  pugilist  in 
-•■the  diplomatic  ring— laughing  with  grim  dis- 


Brings  the 
Complete  Set 

Balance 

Small  Sums 

Monthly 


in.  tall,  8  in.  wide,  2  in.  thick,  weighs  55  lbs. 

dain  at  France  which  says,    "You  shall  not."     Wash- 
ington IS  there  "four    square   to    all    winds,"    grave 
thoughtful,  proof  aeainst  the  wiles  of  British  strategy 
and  the  poisoned  darts  of  false  friends;  clear-seeing 
over  the  heads  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  i 
into  another  century,  the  most  colossal  world- 
figure  of  his  time. 

He  covers  every  race,  every  nation,  every 
time,  and   holds  you  spellbound  by  his 
wonderful  eloquence.     Nothing  more 
interesting,  absorbing  and  inspiring 
was  ever  written  by  man. 

Ridpath  should    be  in  your 
home.    It  is  a  work  that 
will  value  as  long  as  yi 
live  and  read  over    and 
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over  again. 

Send  Coupon 
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FREE 
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Western  Newt- 
iper  AssoclitiM 
Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  IH. 
Please     mall.      without 
cost  to  me,   sample  pages 
of    Kidpath's   Hlstorr  contain- 
ing his    famous    "Race  Chart," 
fn  colors,  map  of  China  and  Japan, 
diagram    of  Panama  Canal,  etc.,   and 
wHte  me  full    particulars  of  ;our  tpeclii 
to  Watson's  Magazine  Keaders. 
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Until  a  short  time  ago, 
scarcely  one  person  in  a 
thousand  had  ever  tasted 
a  really  good  soda  cracker 
—  as  it  came  fresh  and 
crisp  from  the  oven.  j» 

No^v  every  man,  ^voman 
and  child  in  these  United 
States  can  know  and  en- 
joy the  crisp  goodness  of 
fresh  baked  soda  crackers 
^vithout  going  to  the 
baker's  oven. 

Uneeda  Biscuit  bring  the  bakery 
to  you. 

A  food  to  live  on.  Stamina  for 
workers.  Strength  for  the  dehcate. 
Bone  and  flesh  for  little  folks. 

It  will  cost  you  just  5  cents  to 
try  Uneeda  Biscuit. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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